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By R. BROOKES, M. D. 
INT WH49 Þ ARE 

I. Containing an 1 II. Of the great Whale, 
count of Fiſh, and Fiſh- g and Whale Fiſhery ; the 
Ponds : A new Art of devouring Shark; the am- 
Fly-making : The new phibious Turtle; the luſ- 
Laws that concern An- & cious Turbot and Sole; 
gling : The ſecret Ways d with Flying Fiſh, Sea-De- 
of catching Fiſh by Oint- vil, and other extraordi- 
ments, Paſtes, and other & nary Productions of the 
Arts: Directions how to Sea. Likewiſe a natural 
procure Baits, and forY Hiſtory of the Inhabitants 
making all forts of Fiſh-Y of the Salt Water, and 
Tackle, with the ſureſt Me- & the various Methods of 
thod of finding Sport, &c. & Rock and Sea-Fiſhing. 


ILLUSTRATED 


With One Hundred and "Thirty-five CuTs, ex- 
-  aAly deſcribing the different Kinds of FIS 
that are found in the Freſh or Salt Waters. 


. The Whole forming 
A SPORTSMAN's MAGAZINE; 
And comprifirg all that is curious and valuable in 


The ART of AN GLIN Go 
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The FirTu Epiriox, with great ImrrovenertTs, 
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= dag el o/ let me live! 

here cryſtal Streams ſweet Solace give; 
To whoſe harmonious bubbling . g 
My dancing Float and Heart rebound, 
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RICHARD HEATH, 


of Hatchlands, in the County of Surry, E/q; i 
„ 


HE Pleaſure I enjoyed when I had the 
Honour of your Converſation in the 
Country, makes me now deſirous of prefix-: 
ing your Name to this Treatiſe, merely as 
a Teſtimony of Reſpe& and Gratitude for. 
Favours already received. 


I now lay before you the Art of Angling ;. \ 
and am too well acquainted with your Diſ- Þ} 
poſition to favour every Thing that is de- 
ſigned for Information and Improvement, to 
deſpair of its meeting with a candid Recep- 
tion. Beſides the Study of Nature always 
has been, and always will be eſteemed by 
the wiſeſt Men an Entertainment worthy of 
the moſt rational Mind, and conſequently 
no way unſuitable to the higheſt Rank , 


_ 
4 


which I the rather take Notice of, leſt it 


A 2 | ſhould 


* W * 
L ; 
4 1 
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BY DEDICATION 
ſhould be thought that I offer you a diſa- 
greeable Preſent, or that I have employed 


quiries of this Sort. 

It is not my Purpoſe to offend your Mo- 
deſty by going into the uſual Style of Dedi- 
cations; however, I may juſt mention what 
will not lay me under the leaſt Imputation 
of Flattery, That You are the Delight of all 
Companies where you happen to be, and 
are poſſeſſed of every Quality that conſti- 


puts me in Mind of the many agreeable Mo- 

ments which I haveloſt by my Removal from 
pour Neighbourhood, and which I cannot 
pet think of without Regret, eſpecially ſince 
I learnt from you how to reliſh the ſe- 
rener Pleaſures of Life, and to enjoy all the 
Advantages of a rural Retirement, 

But I forget that I am talking to the 
Public as well as to you; I ſhall there- 
fore add nothing elſe, but my ſincereſt 
Wiſhes for the Happineſs and Proſperity 
of Yourſelf and Family; deſiring that 
you would always believe me to be, 


NN 


Your moſt obedient, 


R. BROOKES. 


© %, 6 6 
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my Time ill, in buſying myſelf about En- 


tutes a compleat Gentleman. This naturally 
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The AN GI. ER, LIFE 
Tune, The Banks of Indermay. 


I 


WE N vernal Airs perfume the Fields, 
And pleaſing views the Landſkip yields: 
The limpid Stream, the ſcaly Breed, 
Invite the AN GLER's waving Reed, 
The muſing Swain what Pleaſures ſeize ! 
The talking Brook, the ſighing Breeze, 
The atlive Inſecl's buzzing Wing, 
And Birds that tuneful Ditties fing. 
II 


At lateſt Eve, at early Dawn, 
The ANGLER queſts the ſcented Lawn, 
And roeams, to ſnare the Finny Brood, 
The Margin the ins Flood. 
Now at f 5 Ofter*s wat ry Root 
The Cavs beguiles, cr painted TROUT; 
No Cares nor Noiſe his Senſes drown, 
His Paſtime, Eaſe and Silencecrown. 

III. 
Adieu, ye Sports of Noiſe and Toil, 
T hat Crowds in ſenſeleſs Strife embroil; 
T he Fockey's Mirth, the Huntſman's Train, 
Debauch of Health, and W 1. of Gain, 
Mere mild Delights my Life employ, 
The Ax GLER' unexpenſive Joy. 
Here I can ſweeten Fortune's Frowns, 


Nor envy Kings the Bliſs of Crowns. 


M. g. 
The 


1 
The PLEASURES „ "An c LING, 
Tune, ' All in the Downs, Sc. | 


| 1 

ACE in the fragrant Prime of Day, 
Ere Phebus ſpreads around his Beams, 

The early ANGLER takes his Way, 

To verdant Banks of cryſtal Streams. 
1f Health, Content, and T houghtful Muſing charm, 
W hat Sport like Angling can our Cares diſarm ? 

II 


T here ev'ry Senſe Delight enjoys, 

ZLephyrs with Odours loads his Wing; 
Flora diſplays ten thouſand Dyes, 

And varied Notes the Warblers fing. 
If Health, Content, Nein 

On tie ſoft Margin calmly plac'd, 

Pleasd he behelds the Finny Brood 
Through the tranſparent Fluid haſte, 

Dar ting along in Queſt of Food. 
If Health, Content, & 85 
The ſkilful ANGLER opes his Store, 

- ( Paſte, Worms, or Flies his Hook ſuſtains, ) 

And quickly ſpreads the graſſy Shore 

With ſbining Spoils that crown his Pains. 
If Health, Content, &c. 


a" 

If ſame fierce Shower in Floods deſcends, 

A gloomy Groves thick Shade is near; 

Whoſe grateful Umbrage ſaſe defends 
Jill more inviting Skies appear. 

If Health, Content, Cc. 1 
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%.. 
There bliſsful Thovg**1 31s Mind engage, 
To crouded noijy Scenes unknown ; 
Wak'd by ſome Bards inftruftive Page, 
Or calm Reflections all his own. 
If Health, Content, &c. 
| VII. 
Thus whether Groves or Meads he roams, 4 
Or by the Stream his Angle tends ; I 
W. in ſweet Succeſſion comes, 1 
nd the ſweet Rapture never ends. 
If Health, Content, and thoughtful Mufic charm, 
What ſport like Angling can our Cares diſarm ? 


I -0V00-000--000-0000000/0000000-0,00080, 
| | The Ax LER SONG. 

| A Things moſt lov'd excite our Talk, 1 

1 Some praiſe the Hound, and ſome the Hawx ; 

. bilſt thoſe whe chuſe leſs ruſtic Sport, J 


i} | Tennis or ſome fair Miſtreſs court: | 
4 But theſe Delights I never wiſh, 1 | 
Nor envy, while I freely fiſh. | 15 

II = 


io hunt, in Dangers often ride, 
u hawk, oft lure both far and wide ; = 
iso game, ſhall frequent Loſers prove; TS || 
While the fond Wretch, allur'd to love, | | 
Is fetter'd in blind Cupid's Snare 1 
My Angle breeds me no ſuch Care. l 
III. | 
No other Paſtimes (thus employ'd) 
| Yield us ſuch Freedom while enjoy'd ; 
All Recreation elſe, no leſs 


Than Mind and Body both poſſeſs, 


L941 
My Hand, alone my Work can de 
Se I can fiſh ana ſt udy too, 

| TV 


love not angling (rude ) an Seas, 
Freſh Streams my inclination pleaſe; 
Whoſe ſweet calm Courſe to Thought I call, 
And ſeek in Life to copy all : 
In Bounds (like theirs) I fain would keep, 


Like them would (when I break them ) weep. 
V 


And when the timorous Trout I wait 
To take, and he de vours my Bait; 
How ſmall, how poor a Thing, I find, 
Will captivate a greedy Mind : 
And when none bite, the Wiſe I praiſe, 
Whom falſe Allurement ne er betrays. 
VI 


Tf (too intent en Sport) I faſt, 
| Good Fortune gives me rich Repaſt; 
My Friend it ſerves me to invite, 
In whom I more than that delight : 
Who comes more welcome to my Diſb, 
Than to my Angle was my Fiſh, 
VII. 
Content, as well if nought I take, 
As uſe, of that obtain'd, to make, 
CHRISsTH thus was pleas'd, Us Fiſhers when 
HE happier Fiſhers made of MEN. 
Where—(which no other Sport can claim) 
A Man may fiſh and praiſe his Name. 
VIII. 
His firſt Attendance choſe on Earth, 
Bleſt Fiſhers were of meaneſt Birth : 
And Fiſh (as ſacred Records fhew, 
Was a1s laſt-taſted. Food below —— 
I therefore ſtrive tofellow thole, 


=— 


Whom, HIM to fallow, He hath choſe. 
. fallow, | THE 
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Of FISH 2 general. 


S it is the Deſign in this D1cTIONARY to 
give a particular Account of all the Fiſh 
which are either brought to our Markets, or 
caught in our Rivers or Ponds, it may not be im- 
proper firſt to give a deſcription of ſuch Properties 
as are commonly poſſeſſed by the watery Inhabi- 
tants becauſe this will greatly contribute to 
_— all that ſhall be ſaid of them eaſily undei- 

00d, | 
The firſt thing that occurs is their Shape or 
Figure, which always tapers a little at the Head, 
and qualifies them to traverſe the Fluid which 
they inhabit. The Tail is extremely flexible, 
and is furniſhed with great Strength and Agility, 
B bend- 


2 Of F1s E in general, 


bending itſelf either to the Right or the Left, by 
which means it repels the Water behind it, and 
advances the Head and all the reſt of the Body. It 
is commonly thought, that the Fans are the chief 
Inſtruments of Motion, but this is a vulgar Error, 
fo: che chief uſe of the Fins istopoiſe the Body, 
and to keep it ſteady, as alſo to ſtop it when it is 
in Motion. Borelli, by cutting off the Belly Fins 
of a Fifh, found that it reeled to and fro, and 


was unable to keep itſelf in an upright Poſture. 


When a Fiſh would turn to the left it moves the 


Fins on the right Side, when to the right it plays 
thoſe on the left; but the Tail is the grand in- 


ſtrument of progreſſive Motion. | 

Moſt of their Bodies are cloathed and guarded 
with horny Scales, ſuitable to the Dangers they 
are expoſed to, and the buſineſs they are to per- 


form: theſe Scales we find moiſtened with a fin 
my Liquor, and under them lies, all over the bo- 
dy, anoily Subſtance, which, by its Antipathy to 
Water, ſupplies the Fiſh with Warmth and Vigour. 


Fiſh are enabled to riſe or fink in the Water by 1 
means of a Bladder of Air that is included in their 
Bodies; when this is contradted they ſink to the 
Bottom, but when it is dilated they riſe to the Top. 
That this is the true uſe of this Bladder appears from 
an Experiment made upon a Carp. This Crea- 
ture was put into an Air-pump, and when the Air? 
was pumped out of the Veſſel, that which was in 
the Bladder of the Fiſh expanded itſelf to ſuch a 
Degree, that the Carp ſwelled in an extraordinary | ” 
Manner, and his Eyes ſtarted out of his Head, 
till at laſt the Bladder burſt in his Body. The 
Fiſh did not die, but was thrown immediately in- 
to the Water where he continued to live a Month 
longer: However he never roſe any more, but 
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crawled along the Bottom like a Serpent. 
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Of FIS H in general, 3 


The gills ſerve this Animal for reſpiration, 
and are a kind of lungs, which he opens for 


the reception of the Air: Their Mechaniſm is 


ſo contrived as to admit this element without 
any mixture of water. Through theſe paſſages 
the air evidently flows into the Bladder, and 
then the Fiſh aſcends : but in order to fink he is 
obliged to contract this Bag; the Air then riſes 
to the Gills, and is ejected, and the Fiſh de- 
ſcends with a rapidity proportionable to the quan- 
tity of ejected air. his motion may likewiſe 
be aſſiſted by the action of the muſcles, not to 
ſay that it is the moſt uſual expedient; when 
theſe are expanded, the air of the Bladder dilates 
itſelf by its natural ſpring, and when they are 
a the air is compreſſed, and the Bladder 
will conſequently ſhrink. Beſides, Air is neceſ- 
ſary to preſerve the lives of Fiſh, for by what 
means ſoe ver the air is excluded from the Water, 
it ſoon proves fatal to the Fiſh that are contained 
therein. 

A great number of Fiſh are furniſhed with 
Teeth, which are not deſigned for eating or 
ee but to retain their prey. Theſe teeth 
are differently placed, according to the different 
manner of this Animal's teeding ; in ſome they 
are placed in the Jaws, Palate, and Tongue; in 
others in their I hroat ; theſe laſt are called Lea- 
ther-mouthed Fiſb. 

The eyes of theſe Animals are flat, which is 
molt ſuitable to the Element in which they live, 
for a protuberant eye would have hindered their 
motion in ſo denſe a Medium; or by bruſhing 
through it, their eyes would have been apt to 
wear, to the prejudice of their Sight. To make 
amends for this, the cryftalline humour is ſphe- 
rical in Fiſhes, which 1s alſo a remedy againſt 
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the refraction of the Water, which is different 
from that of he Air, and Animals that live in the 
Air, have the cryſtalline lenticular ard more flat. 

All Fiſh, except the --/accous kind, ſeem en- 
tirely diveſted of thoſe parental pleaſures and Sol- 


licitudes which ſo ſtrongly mark the Characters 


and Conduct of the more perfect terreſtrial Ani- 
mals. They do not uſe Coition; for though the 


Male ſometimes ſeems to join bellies with the 


Female, yet as he is unfurniſhed with the Inſtru- 
ments of Generation, his only end by ſuch an Ac- 
tion is to emit his impregnating Fluid upon the 
Eggs, which at that time fall from her. His At- 
tachment ſeems rather to the Eggs than the Fe- 


male; he purſues them often, as they float down 


along the ſtream, and carefully impregnates them 
one aſter the other, | 
All Fiſh have a peculiar Seaſon to depoſite 
their Spawn. They in general chuſe the hotteſt 
months in Summer, and prefer ſuch waters as 
are ſomewhat tepified by the rays of the Sun. 
They then leave the deepeſt parts of the Ocean, 
which are always moſt cold, approach the Coaſts, 
or ſwim up the rivers of freſh Water, which are 
warm by being ſhallow. When they have de- 
poſited their burthens, they then return to their 


old Stations, and leave their Spawn, when come 


10 Maturity, to ſhift for themſelves. Theſe at 
firſt eſcape by their minuteneſs and agility. They 
riſe and ſink much ſooner than grown Fiſh, and 
can ſwim in much ſhallower Water. But with 
all theſe, advantages, ſcarce one in a thouſand 
ſurvives the various Dangers that ſurround it; 
the very Maleand Female that have given it Life 
are equally dangerous and formidable with the 


reſt, for every Fiſh is the declared enemy of all it 


is able to devour, 


Fiſhes 
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Of Fis n in general, 


Fiſhes in general may be divided into thoſe 
that have Lungs and thoſe that have Gills, though 
they both ſerve ior Reſpiration ; of the firſt Sort 
are the cetaceous kind, by ſome hyperbolically 
called Sea Monſters ; for they do not all deſerve 
that Name. "Thoſe that reſpire through Gills 
may be ſubdivided into the cartilaginious, which 
are alſo viviparous; and thoſe that produce 
Spawn. Theſe laſt are diſtinguiſhed by the 
Name of ſpinous ; that is, that they are provided 
with ſmall ſharp Bones, to ſupport and ſtrengthen 
their Muſcles ; whereas the cartilaginious, ſuch 
as the Scate and Thornback, have only a ſort of 
Griſtles, which are ſo ſoft that they are eaten by 
ſome. The ſpinous ſort generate without Coiti- 
on ; inſtead of which the temales dig holes in the 
bottoms of Rivers, Ponds and other watery places, 
wherein they depoſite their Spaun; upon which 
the Male immediately after emits his impregna- 
ting Fluid, in order to render the Spawn prolifick. 
However, this diviſion is not ſtrictly true; for 
there are ſome ſpinous or bony Fith which are vi- 
viparous, or bring forth their young alive; a- 
mong which ſome think the Eel may be placed, 
though this is uncertain. | 

There are ſome Fiſh which produce large 
Eggs, after the manner of Birds, with the Yolk 
and White, that are hatched in their Bodies be- 


| fore they are excluded; and this is proper to the 


cartilaginious Kind. Others are oviparous, or 


bring forth a great a quantity of Spawn ; which 
being a kindof little Eggs, are hatched by the na- 
& tural warmth of the Water. The iner caſe of 
theſe is almoſt incredible, for Lewenhoek s com- 
X puted, that there are no leſs than nine millions 
all it 


'1ſhes b 


three hundred and forty-four thouſand Eggs in 
a ſingle Cod. Hence it ceaſes to be a Wonder, 
33 that 
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that every Species is preſerved, notwithſtanding 
they are continually prey ing upon, and devour- 
ing each other. The flat-fiſh, in particular, 
conceal themſelves in ide mud, which they re- 
ſemble in colour, till the ſpawning of other fiſh 
is over, and then they ſeize upon the Eggs, and 
feed upon them. If it was not for this practice, 
and the devouring of the Fry, the Ocean itſelf 
would not be large enough to contain the pro- 
digious number of fiſh that would otherwiſe come 
to maturity, | 

Moſt fiſh are provided with a Tongue, and 
ſome, as the Carp, have none at all, but in its 
ſtead they have a fleſhy Palate, which is account- 
ed a delicious morſe] among perſons who are fond 
of ſuch niceties. What uſe a Tongue is of to 
fiſh is not eaſy to determine, ſince it cannot 
ferve to modulate their Voice, becauſe they are 
entirely mute: nor does it ſerve to revolye the 
Focd in their Mouths, for it is immoveable ; nei- 
ther can it aſſiſt them in maſtication, for they 
ſwallow every thing without chewing: Nor yet 
is it likely to be the Organ of Taſte, becauſe it 
is griſtly in all fiſh, except thoſe of the ceta- 
ceous kind, and therefore does not ſeem adapted 
to perform an office of ſo exquiſite a nature, un- 
leſs in an obſure manner, which perhaps may be 
ſufficient for their purpole. 


Some fiſh have no Throat, their Maw or Sto- 


mach being placed next to their Mouths ; but 
ſuch whoſe Bodies are long and ſlender, as the 
Eel kind, have a Throat, though they are with- 
out Lungs. 

Though the ſtomach of fiſh is endowed with 
no ſenſible heat, yet it has a wonderful faculty 
of digeſtion, fince in thoſe of the more vora- 
cious kind, it only diſſolves great numbers 

of 
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of other Fiſh; but even Prawns, Crabs and Lob- 
ſters, which are covered with hard cruſty Shells. 

Below the Stomach in moit Fiſh, and about 
the Pylorus, there are ſeveral Appendages, or 
blind Guts, but for what Purpoſe they ſerve is a 
Secret hitherto, unleſs they ſomehow or other 
aſſiſt Digeſtion, as Ray thinks. 

The Hearts of ſuch Fiſh as reſpire through 
their Gills, have only one Ventricle and one Au- 
ricle, but the latter is very large in proportion to 
the Heart, as are likewiſe the Veins in general to 
the Arteries. The Figure of the Heart is triangular. 

Many Writers on Fiſh have afhrmed, that 
none except thoſe of the cetaceous Kind, have 
either Kidneys or Urinary Bladder; but this 
proves a Miſtake, for it is hard to ſay whether there 
are any without them or not; however, it is cer- 
tain that moſt are provided with them, and, as 
Dr. Needham obſerves, thoſe whoſe Swimming- 
Bladder is double, or divided into two Lobes, 
have larger Kidneys than the reſt, from whence 
the Ureters plainly deſcend to the Urinary Bladder, 
which lies at the Bottom of the Belly upon the 
ſtraight Gut, 

Beſides theſe they are endowed with a Liver, 
Spleen, and Pancreas, in the ſame manner as 
Quadrupeds, and which probably ſerve for the 
ſame Uſes. 

'The Sea carries off from the Lands which it 
waſhes, a Vitriol and Bitumen, that, like itſelf, 
being in a perpetual Motion, diſperſes and incor- 
porates in ſuch a manner with the ſmalleſt Par- 
ticles of the Water, that no Filtrations, no 
Alembicks, nor any other Devices, how artful 
ſoever, have been able to purify and free it from 
its brackiſh Taſte, It is in this nauſeous and 


offenſive Water, however, that the All-wiſe 
B 4 


Creator 
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Creator has thought fit to improve and bring to 
Perfection the Fleſh of thoſe Fiſh which the moſt 
Voluptuous prefer before the choiceit Fowls. In 
an Element that produces nothing, it is impoſ- 
ſible, one would imagine, that the Number or 
Fertility of the Inhabitants ſhould be any thing 
conſiderable; yet what a prodigious Quantity of 
Muſcles, Crabs, Lobfters, and other Fiſh of an 
enormous Size; what Piles of , Oyſters, whoſe 
Whiteneſs and Fat give a Keenneſs to the Ap- 
petite; what a Profuſion of Turbots, Flounders, 
Dabs, Burts, Plaice, and all the various Species 
of flat Fiſh, whoſe Fleſh is ſo exceedingly ad- 
mired, does it furniſh us with? We obſerve, in 
the Seaſon, whole Fleets of Ships freighted with 
Herrings ; and at other Times Shoals of Mackarel 
and W hitings preſent themſelves voluntarily be- 
fore us upon the Coaſts; infomuch that many 
Cities are ſupplied with a ſufficient Quantity 
of them by the bare Capture of a ſingle Day. 
Legions of Smelts and Flounders forſake the Salt 
Waters in the Spring, and begin to ſwim up 
the Rivers. Shads follow the ſame Track, and 
grow to their full Perfection in the freſh Water, 
Salmons continue till Auguſt, to enrich the Fiſh- 
ers, and regale the Public. Every Scaſon fur- 
niſhes us with freſh Delicacies, without the leaſt 
Interruption of their uſual Preſents ; ſuch as Lam- 
preys, Smelts, Soles, T hornbacks, and a vaſt 
Variety of other Fiſh, that adorn our Diſhes, 
and gratify the niceſt Taſte. What a Delicacy, 
what a Profuſion of Proviſions do we receive from 
the Indulgence of this Element! 

This very Delicacy, however, might poſſibly 
ſo enhance their Value, that none but the Rich 
could purchaſe them; or the Plenty 4 be ſo 
great, that the Corruption of the Whole, or the 

| greateſt 
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ſumption. But both theſe Inconveniencies are ef- 
fectually prevented by a little Salt, Thus the Sea 
is laviſh of tier Stores, and at the ſame Time fur- 
niſhes us with that which renders their Commu- 
nication eaſy, and their Conveyance ſafe, We 
obſerve likewiſe in this Profuſion of the Sea, a 
Precaution which enhances the Value of her Gitts, 
and proves an additional Bleſſing. Such Tiſh as 
are wholeſome Food, and agrecable to the 'Taſte, 
are exceedingly prolifick ; but thoſe, on the other 
hand, whoſe Fleſh is unpalatable, or prejudicial 
to our Health, and whoſe monſtrous Size renders 
them formidable to others, for the Generality 
bring forth their Young completely formed into 
the World, and ſeldom more than one or two at a 
Birth. The ſame Wiſdom that has regulated with 
fuch Indulgence the Bounds of their Fecundity, 
keeps thoſe at a wide Diſtance ſrom our Shores 
which we have the leaſt occaſion for, and puts 
others into our Poſſeſſion, which are of moſt Be- 
nefit and Advantage to us. Some Species are 
with us all the Year long, and others pay us an 
annual Viſit in prodigious Multitudes, The exact 
Time of their Paſſage, and their peculiar Track, 
is well known, which are very advantageous Cir- 
cumſtances, though ſometimes it may vary ten or 
fifteen Days, by Means of ſtrong Winds or bad 
Weather. We may form an adequate Idea of 


other Fiſh of Paſſage from the Herrings and Cods, 


The former ſeem to have their principal Rendez- 


vous between the Points of Scotland, Norway, and 
Denmark. From thence the Daniſh Coloniſts take 
their annual Progreſs, and, at different Seaſons, 


croſs the Channel: Their Voyage is performed 


& | with the utmoſt Fxactneſs: Their Track is pre- 
& ſcribed, ang their March regulated, The whole 
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greateſt Part, might prevent their timely Con- 
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Body move at one ; not one of them preſumes to 
ſtraggle, pillage, or deſert. When the Body of 
their Army is once paſled, not one of the ſame 
Species appears again till the Year enſuing. An 
infinite Number of Worms and little Fiſh are 
bred every Summer in the Channel, with which 
the Herrings regale themſelves, They are a Sort 
of Manna, which theſe Animals never tail of pick- 
ing up; and when they have cleared the Seas in 
the eee Parts of Europe, they deſcend to- 
wards the South, to which they are attracted by 
the pleaſing Proſpect of a new Stock of Proviſions. 

We have but very few Cod-fiſh in our Seas. 
T heir general Rendezvous is at the immenſe Bank 
before Newfoundland. There they are ſo nume- 
rous, that the Fiſhermen, who reſort thither 
trom all Parts, are conſtantly employed, and find 
their Labours attended with ſurprizing Succeſs, 
One Man ſhall ſometimes catch three or four hun- 
dred in a Day. Whenthe Suſtenance that attracts 
them is exhauſted in theſe Parts, they diſperſe, 
and proclaim open War with the Whitings, which 
are their favourite Aliment, The latter fly be- 
fore them; and their frequent Returns upon our 
Coaſts, are principally ewing to this hoſtile Chace. 

Having mentioned the Wars of the Cods and 
Whitings, I muſt take Notice of one Circum- 
ſtance, which reigns through all the ſpecies of Fiſh, 

The Muſcle hes in Ambuſcade within the Mud; 
there ſhe opens her Shells, and when a ſmall un- 
wary Crab preſumes to creep in, ſhe claps them 
cloſe together in an Inſtant, and ſecures her Prey. 
The Oyſter takes the ſame Meaſures to enſnare 
ſuch little Fiſh as are not on their Guard. The 
Sole, and moſt Flat-fiſh he concealed likewiſe in 
the Soil, to the Colour whereof their Backs bear 
a near reſemblance, and obſerve, with the utmoſt 
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ſink commodious Lodgments for their Spawn, 
The Sole ſprings inſtantaneouſly from her Am- 


buſcade, and regales herſelf with this delicious 


Food, which pampers her up, and gives her an 


exquiſite Flavour. The ſmall Soles, in their 
turn, are equally an agreeable Collation to the 


large Crabs; and when we open one of theſe lat- 
ter, we ſeldom fail of finding a Sole or two in the 
Belly of it. You may form an Idea of the other 
Species by this. All the feveral Claſſes of living 
Creatures that breed in the Water, from the big- 
geſt to the leaſt, are conſtantly in Action, and at 
War with each other. It is one continued Series 
of Artifices, Flights, Evaſions, and open V1o- 
fence. They pillage and devour one another, 
without Remorſe or Moderation. 

But tho' the Inhabitants of the Watery Regions 
are thus addicted to devour one another, the Al- 
mighty has taken proper Meaſures for the Preſer- 
vation of Fiſh, by giving Strength to ſome, Ac- 
tivity and Circumſpection to others, in order to 
ſave their Species from entire Deſtruction. Be the 
Number of Cods ever fo great, that have been 
caught this Year, there will ever be ſuſficient to 
furnith us with as large a Quantity, 

Tho? equivocal Generation is now univerſally 
exploded, yet it is certainly very wonderful to 
conſider how ſome Places are ſtocked with Fiſh, 


eſpecially if we may believe the Relations of 


ſorne Authors of the greateſt Credit, Rondeletius 
tells us of a Place between three Mountains, which 


had no Communication with any Spring, River, . 


Pond, or Lake; however, it happened to be fil- 
led with Rain-water, that proceeded from plen- 


tiful Showers which had fallen ſome Days before 


he viſited the Place, and in that ſnort Time the 
Lake 
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Circumſpection, where the Females of large Fiſh. 
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Lake was ſtocked with Fiſh, among which there 
appeared Carp in great Abundance. 1 

The moſt uſual Food of Fiſh are Worms, Flies, 
and other InleCcis, and yet there do not want 
Inſtances of ſome who not only live, but grow to 
a large Size by Water only. The Wife of Ron- 
deletius kept one of theſe Animals in a Glaſs Veſ- 
ſel, for three Years together, on nothing but 
Water, and might have kept it longer if it had 
not grown too big for the Veſſel. Hence it ap- 
pears, how much the Nature of the Water may 
contribute to the Goodneſs of the Fiſh. Others 
live upon Spawn, particularly the Flat-fiſh, as 
was mentioned before. This would contribute 
greatly to depopulate the Waters, if the Quanti- 
ty of Spawn was not ſo exceeding great. Some 
devour the ſmall Fry almoſt as ſoon as hatched; 
others when they are grown larger. Some live 
upon ſmall Fiſh, ſuch as the Minnow, Bleak, 
Gudgeon, Roach, Dace, and the like; others 
devour Shell-Fiſh, as Shrimps, Prawns, and 
{mall Crabs; others again, as the Pike and Eel, 
are ſo exceeding voracious, as to prey upon their 
own kind. Some few will feed upon Crumbs of 
Bread, Sea-Weeds, and the like, and it is well 
known to Sailors, that ſeveral Kinds of Sea-fiſh 
will follow the Ships hundreds of Leagues, on 
Purpoſe to ſwallow all the Naſtineſs that falls 
from them. 

As to the Age of Fiſh, nothing certain can be 
rere except that they are not ſo ſhort- 
ived as the Ancients imagined; for Inſtance, a 
Salmon is fix Years in growing before he is 
thought worthy of that Title in Cheſhire, not- 
withſtanding ſome have affirmed that he came to 
his full growth in a Year. 

THE 
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* ANnGLEr's DICTIONARY. 
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5 f 'A NGLING. In al! Kinds of Angling there 


are ſome general Rules to be obſerved, which 
will conduce greatly to the Angler's Diverſion ; = 
as not to angle in cold Weather, when the Eaſt F | 
or North Winds blow, for it 1s a common ob- 4 
ſervation that the South Wind is moſt favourable 1 
to Anglers, except South Weſt, and next to that 1 | 
the Weſt. The uſual Months for Angling are, 
from the beginning of May to the beginning of 
September ; when you angle before or after 
theſe times, the warmeſt part of the day is al- 
ways beſt. On a hot Summer's Day, early in 
the Morning, and late in the Evening, will be 


moſt ſeaſonable, and likewiſe dark, cloudy, 

| gloomy Weather ; nor will a gate of Wind hurt 

: your Sport, if it does not bluſter too much, In | 

i all ſorts of Angling, it will be beſt to keep out | 

A of the Fiſhes fight, and as far from the River's 
Bank as poſſible, unleſs the Water be muddy, d 

. and then you may come as near as you pleale, 

' For the ſame reaſon the Angler's Cloaths ſhould 

4 be of a grave dark Colour, and not bright and. 

1 glaring, for that would fright away the fiſh, To 

bl invite the Fiſh to the place of Angling, it will be 

0 proper to caſt in ſuitable food, ſuch as boiled 


Corn, Worms, and Garbage; but to keep them 
| to 
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together, it wili be uſetul to throw in the Grains 


of ground Malt. But for Saimon and Trout, a 


compoſition ot fine Clay, Blood and ground Malt, 
will be beſt. 

N. B. After floods or rains, angle at Ground. 
When the Streams are beginning to clear, or 
after a ſhower that has not mudded them, but 
only beaten down the Flies and Gnats, or in the 
Shower, if you are inclined to ſtand it, angle 
witha fly. | 

Improper times for ANGLING are, in a ſtrong 
Eaſt or cold North Wind. After a long drought. 
In the middle of Days that are exceſſive hot and 
bright, eſpecially in muddy or clear ſhallow rivers. 
When there has been a white froſt in the Morn- 
ing. In Days of high Wind. Where they have 
been long waſhing ſheep. Juſt after Fiſh have 
ſpawned. Upon riſing of any ſudden Clouds that 
prove to precede Rain. The Days following 
dark, clouded, or windy Nights. When Rivers, 
eſpecially ſmall ones, are pent up by flood-gates 
or Mills, and run low. 

The proper Times are, in calm clear Weather. 
In a briſk South or Weſt breeze ? if you can find 
Shelter, no matter how high it be. When in 
the hotteſt Months it is cool and Cloudy. After 
floods, when the water fines, and is of a Whey- 
colour. After a haſty violent Shower has a little 
muddied and fwelled the tide, eſpecially for 


Ground-fiſhing. When a River is very much 


ſwelled, and it runs violently into any ſtill Pit then 
by its ſides ; the mouth of any ſlow Creek running 
into it, andends of Bridges where the Water runs 
calm and quiet, if not too deep. There is ad- 
mirable Sport, when flaſhes are let down, or 
Mills ſet a going, if you follow the courſe of the 
Water. 


BLAPD- 


BLA DDTR-ANGLIN G. This is as much for 
Diverſion as any thirg elſe; It is uſually practi- 
ſed in large Ponds, with an Ox's Bladder, and a 
Bait fixed on an armed Hook, or a Snap-Hook, 

The quick Riſing of the Bladder after it has been 

pulled under Water, never fails to ſtrike the Fiſh 

as effeQually as a Rod; and let him ſtruggle as 

much as ever he will, the Bladder always gets the 

Victory at laſt. 

DisBB1XG, or FLyY-AXNGLING, This is ge- 
nerally performed on the very Surface or Top of 
the Water, with a Line about Half the length of 
the Rod if the Day be calm, or with one almoſt 
as long as the Rod, if the Wind is ſo ſtrong as to 
carry it from you. The Fly muſt always be in 
Motion, as near the Bank-fſide on which you are 
as may be thought convenient, unleſs you ſee a 
Fiſh rife within your Reach, and then it will be 
beſt to guide it over him, and if you can keep 
out of Sight by kneeling, or otherwiſe, you may 
be almoſt ſure to take him. Sometimes the Bait 
is ſuffered to ſink two or three Inches into the 
Water, but this is but ſeldom. You muſt al- 
pts Dib in a clear Water, without either Lead 
or Float, and your Line ſtrong, as by this Me- 
thod you will uſually lay hold of the largeſt Fiſh, 
When you Dib for Chub, Dace, &c. which is 
uſually under ſome Tree or Buſh, let your Fly 
drop into the Water as if it fell from the Boughs, 
then raiſe it to the Surface, and with one Fin- 
ger of your Right Hand gently tap the End of 
your Rod, and when you have a Riſe, give him 
Time that he may gorge the better, The beſt 
Place is a ſtill Deep, on a hot calm Day, or in 
the Evening of a hot Day. If you Dib in a 


Stream, 
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Stream, it is beſt when the Water is learing af- 
ter a Flood, in which Caſe the Horſe-Fly is the 
propereſt Bait. | 
FLoaT-ANGiING. In this the Line ſhould 
be longer than the Rod by two or three Feet, and 
let the Pellet that is put upon it be neither ſo hea- 
vy as to fink the Cork or Float, nor ſo light as to 
hinder the ſmalleſt Touch from pulling it under 
Water, becauſe that is the only Sign you have of 
a Bite. In Rivers it will be moſt proper to make 
Uſe of a Cork; but in ſtanding Waters, a Quill 
may ſerve well enough. 
©  FLy-ANGLING. Let the Rod be light, and 
the Line twice as long as your Rod, and very 


ſtrong at Top, and go gradually taper, till you. 


have only a ſingle Hair at the Hook. You muſt 
contrive to have the wind on your Back, and 
the Sun, if it ſhines, to be before you, and to 
fiſh down the Stream; and carry the point or 


top of your Rod downward, by which means. 


the ſhadow of yourſelf, and the Rod too, will 
be the leaſt offenſive to the fiſh, for the ſight of 
any ſhade amazes the fiſh, and ſpoils ſport. 


In March or. April, if the weather be dark, or 
a little windy or cloudy, the beſt fiſhing is with: 
the Palmer-Worm, which, with the May-Fly, . 


are the ground of all Fly-Angling. See the ar- 
ticle FLiEs. . 


Till you are a Proficient, every throw will go. 
near to coſt you a hook; therefore practiſe for 


ſome time without one; or get your flies dreſſed. 
on ſilk-worm gut, and you will not eaſily. ſmack 
them off. 

The beſt times to uſe a fly are, when the 
river has been a little diſcoloured by rain, and; 
is again. clearing, or in a cloudy, breezy day. 

When 


N "v4 
When the wind is high, chuſe the fill deeps, 
when ſmall or none, the running ſtreams, and 
uſe then the natural, in boiſterous weather the 
artificial fly, In clear ſtreams uſe a ſmall fly, in 
leſs clear, one larger; a light-coloured fly in a 
bright day, a dark fly for dark waters, and an 
orange fly in muddy ones. ; 

LEeDGER-Barr ANGLING is when the bait 
always reſts in one fixed and certain place: to 
perform this, the line muſt be leaded as uſual, 
with a bullet with a hole through, large enough 
to let the line eaſily draw through; and about 
nine inches above the hook, fix a ſhot to prevent 
the bullet from ſlipping down to the bait, and the 
float taken off, Within half a yard of the top of 
the line muſt be wrapped a thin plate of lead, 
about an Inch anda halt long, and an Inch broad; 
this will ſerve to diſcover by its motion when 
you have a bite. You may either hold the Rod 
firmly in your Hands, or ſtick the thick end of it 
into the ſide of a bank. 

RUN NING-LINE ANGLING is with one or 
two ſmall Pellets of Lead to your Line without a 
float. The Lead ſhould be juſt ſo much as will 
ſink the bait to the bottom, and let the ſtream 
carry it down without much ſtopping or jogging. 
It is neceſſary to begin at the head of the ſtream, 
and let the bait drive downward as far as the Rod 
and Line will permit. It is good frequently to 
raiſe your bait a little from the Ground, and let 
it drop gradually again. The Line muſt be kept 
as ſtrait as is conſiſtent with letting the Lead drag 
on the Ground, and when there 1s a bite it will 
eaſily be felt, as well as ſeen by the point of the 
Rod and Line. When the fiſh bites, the Line 
thould be flackened a little, that he may more 
| caſily 
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eaſily ſwallow the bait, and chen you ſhould 
ſtrike gently and directly upwards. When your 
Lead is rubbed bright, you ought to cover it 
thinly with Shoemakers Wax, or change it. 
When you angle thus for Trout in ſmall brooks, 
you frequently find very good holds grown over 
with wood; in fuch caſe, wrap your Line about 
your Rod till it comes to the Hook, and then you 
will eaſily get the top of your Rod under any 
bough; this done, looſe as much Line as will 
reach the bottom, by turning your Rod the con- 
trary way ; keep the end of your Rod as high as 
you can till you have Line enough unwrapt, then 
ſuddenly let it drop into the upper part of the 
Hole, and if you have a bite, let him haveliberty 
to gorge, and by this method you will frequently 
take good trout that you wands not otherwiſe have 
come al.. 
SNAP-ANGLING is with two large Hooks tied 
back to back, and one ſmaller to fix your bait on. 
Your tackle mult be very ſtrong, and your Line 
not quite ſo long as your Rod, with a large cork- 
float, leaded enough to make it ſwim upright. 
Your bait muſt not be above four Inches Jong. 
As ſoon as ever you perceive the Cork to be 
drawn under water, ſtrike very ſtrongly without 
giving the fiſh time, otherwiſe he will throw the 
bait out of his Mouth, When you find he is 
hooked, maſter him as ſoon as you can, and with 
your Landing-Net under him get him out of the 
water. Some prefer a double-ſpring Hook, and 
Put the bait on by truſting the wire into the mid- 
dle of its Side and through its Mouth, ſewing up 

the Mouth afterwards. | 
Toe-ANGLING with a worm requires a Line 
without float or lead, The bait muſt be drawn 
up and down the ſtream on the top of the water. 
This 
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uſed to catch a Pike. This requires ſtrong Tackle, 


for the Line to run through, When you per- 
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This Method ſhouid only be uſed when the Wea- 
ther is fine, and the Water clear; it is ſometimes 
ſucceſsful in fiſhing for Trout and Salmon-ſmelts, 

TRIMMER-ANGLING is very uſeful in a Meer, 
Canal, or Pond, and even in the ſtill part of a Ri- 
ver. This requires a round Cork, fix Inches in 
Diameter, with a Groove on which to wind up 
your Line, except ſo much of it next the Hook as 
will allow the Bait to hang about Mid-water, and 
likewiſe ſo much of the other End as will reach 
to the Bank, or a Buſh, where it is to-be faſten- 
ed. In this Poſition you may leave it to take 1ts 
Chance, while you are Angling elſewhere, As 
ſoon as the Pike takes the Bait: and runs away 
with it, the Line unwinds itſelf off the Trimmer, 
without giving him the leaſt Check. However, 
when you come to take up your Line, give it a 
Jerk, as in other fiſhing, and then your Prey 
will be more ſecure. This is a good Method of 
fiſhing in the Night. | 

TROWLING ; a Method of Angling chiefly 


and no very lender Top, with a Ring fixed to it 


ceive a Pike lying in wait for his Prey, put three 
or four Rings, one bigger than another, made in 
this form, Co, upon a Gudgeon Rod; and then 
put your Trowling-Line through the Loops of 
the Rings, and you will ſoon have Sport. 'The 
beſt Baits are Roach, Dace, or Bleak, newly 
taken, if the Water is any thing thick, or Day 
cloudy z and nothing is comparable to a large 
Gudgeon, in a clear Day and ſtream: Great Baits 
invite him moſt, but little ones are moſt ſure to 
take him. Your Line muſt be of Silk, at leaſt 
two Yards next the Hook, and thirty Yards long; 


there 
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there muſt likewiſe be a Reel to wind it upon, 
The Hook muſt be leaded, that the Head of the 
Fiſh may hang downward; there muſt be lige 
wiſe two Links of Wire faſtened to it. And becauſe 
it is not very eaſy to thruſt the Wire through the 
Body of the Fiſh, it will be proper to have a Fiſh- 
Needle, which paſſing through firſt, the Wire will 
readily follow it. Let the Point of your Hook 
ſtand near the Eye of your Bait, and then ſew up 
its Mouth to keep it firm. The fin of the Tail 
ſhould be cut off, and the Tail itſelf faſtened to the 
Top of the Wire, otherwiſe the Bait will not lie 
ſmooth and even upon the Hook, It will be like- 
wiſe proper to faſten the Bait at the Gills, with the 
help of a Needle and Thread; this done, make 
a Loop at the End of your Line, and faſten a 
Swivel to it, then put it through the Loop of your 
Ring, and hang your Bait on the Swivel. When 
you throw your Bait into the Water, take care to 
avoid Stumps and Weeds, for they will do your 
Bait as much Damage as the Bite of a Pike. Give 
our Bait time to ſink ; then ſlowly raiſe it, by 
ere higher and higher, till you ſee your 
Bait; then let it ſink again; and fo on, drawing 
it gently towards you. If a Pike takes the Bait 
at firſt, it is acroſs its mouth, for he ſeldom or 
never ſwallows it until he gets to his Harbour, 
Therefore as ſoon as you perceive you have a 
Bite, if he goes down the Stream with your Bate, 
it is commonly a ſmall fiſh ; if up, you may ex- 
ect a large one; but take care not to check him, 

until he has had time to pouch the Bait. 
TROWLING in Pops is performed with a 
long Line, which will reach from one Side of it 
to the other: It ſhould have as many armed Hooks 
and Baits, about three Yards aſunder, as the 
: length 
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length of the line will allow. This Method requires 
an Aſſiſtant, who muſt hold one end of it, and help 
you to keep it in: gentle Motion, until you, find 
you have a Bite, and then ſtrike with a Jerk the 
contrary Way to the Motion of the Fiſh, 


ANGLING is deſcribed in general by Mr. Pope. 
IN genial Spring, beneath tt quiv'ring Shade, 
Where cooling Vapours breathe along the Mead, 
The patient Fiſber takes his ſilent Stand, 
Intent, his Angle trembling in his Hand ; 
With Looks unmov'd, he hopes the ſcaly Breed, 
And eyes the dancing Cork, and bending Reed. 
Our plenteous Streams a various Race ſupply, 
The bright-eyd PERCH, with Fins of TYRIA 
Die; | | 
The ſilver ERL, in ſhining Volumes roll'd, _ 
The Yellow CARp, in Scales be-drop'd with Geld; 
Swift TRouTs, diverſfify'd with crimſon Stains, 
And Pikts, the Tyrants of the watry Plains. 
The ANT-FLY is to be met with from the 
End of June to September. They are to be kept 
in a large Glaſs Bottle, with a Handful of the 
Earth, and another of the Roots of Graſs from 
the Ant-Hills where they were bred. They are 
an excellent Bait for Roach, Dace, and Chub, if 
oo angle with them under the Water about 
Tand's Breadth from the Bottom. , 
ARON-BERRIES, or LIr-BERRIES, are 
of a lovely tranſparent Red, or Orange Colour ; 
they are fit for Uſe, being ripe in July and Au- 
1 and prove good Baits for Roach and Chub, 
elpecially the latter. | 
ASH-FLY. See OAK-FLY. | 
BACON, mixed with old Cheeſe and Turpen- 
tine, is an excellent Paſte, and a good Bait for 
Chub, in Winter Months, 
BAG, 
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BAG. A Line is faid to Bag, when one Hair 
(after it is tent. ted) runs up more than the reſt. 

BAITS. To know at ary Time what, Bait 
Fiſh are apt to take, open the Belly of the firſt 
you catch, and take out his Stomach very tender- 
ly : open it with a ſharp Penknife, and you 
wall diſcover what he then feeds on. The pro- 
curing of good Baits is not the leaſt Part of the 
Angler's Skill : 9 475 are uſually to be met with 
at the Shops were Fiſhing- Tackle is ſold, but I 


ſhall hereafter particularly mention them in their 
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The BARPEL is a beautiful, well-ſhaped Fiſh. 


The Back is of an Olive Colour, the Belly Silver. | 


It is ſpeckled on the Back and Sides with ſmall 
black Spots. His Make is long and roundiſh, and 
his Snout ſharp. His Mouth 1s not large, but the 
upper Jaw is more prominent than the lower. He 


has four Barbs, or Wattles, from whence he de- 


rives his Name ; two near the Corners of his 


Mouth, andtwo higher, near the Endof the Snout. | 


The Barbel cannot well endure Cold, and 


therefore, in the Winter Time, he is ſick and 


languid, but in the Summer clean and ſound. 


'The Fleſh is ſoft and flabby, and in no great | 


Eſteem. The Spawn is unwholeſome, purging 
both upwards and downwards, and is thought, by 


ſome, to be little better than Poiſon, The Male 
is 
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is much better than the female. Their principal 
Seaſon is September. 

Their Size is from a foot to a foot and a half 
long; the ſort which are uſually met with weigh 
about ſeven or eight Pounds; yet a perſon at 
Staines caught one of twenty-three pounds weight 
his Bait was a bit of ruſty Bacon. | 

He is bred in moſt Rivers; and the T hames, in 
particular, abounds with them. In the Summer 
he haunts the ſwitteſt and ſhalloweſt Streams, 
where he lurks under the Weeds, and works and 
roots with his Noſe in the Sand, like a Hog. Yet 
ſometimes he retires to bridges, flood-gates, 


Locks, and Weirs, where the Waters are ſwift 


and deep. | 

He never feeds off the Ground, and will take 
any fort of Worm, Bits of Bacon, old Cheeſe, or 
new Cheeſe, it kept in a Linen Rag dipped in 
Honey two or three Days to make it tough. The 
Watermen, who attend on you when you fiſh in 
their Boats, ſometimes provide Greaves, to be had 
at the 'Tallow Chandlers, for a Ground Bait over 
Night : Yet moſt commonly they uſe the ſame 
Worm that you bait with. They are a very fub- 
tle, ſtrong fiſh, and ſtruggle hard for their Lives, 
and will often pick off your Baits. 

On the Morning of Auguft, 23, 1171, Mr, 


Warren, the Perfumer, of Marybone-ſtreet, began 


to angle in Walton Deeps, and found ſuch Sport, | 


that he ſtopped before Noon, tired with fatigue, 
and found that he had caught 280 Ib. weight of 
large ſized Barbel. This Gentleman uſually has 
the Deeps baited with worms over Night, and 
in the Morning fiſhes from a well Boat, with a 
perfumed Paſte on his Hook. In June, 1772, 
when Mr. Warren came to the uſual fiſhing hole, 
a brother Angler ctied out, that he had had great 


Sport, 


24 X 
Sport, but had been deviliſſ. unlucky, for he had 


hooked a Sturgeon who had carried away his line. 
Well, (ſays Mr. Warren) have a little Patience, 
and Pll catch the Gentleman, which he did in a- 
bout half an Hour, and it proved to be one of his 
old Acquaintance, a Barbel, which weighed 11 lb. 
but being out of Condition, Mr, Warren had 
puncheda hole in his Tail, and turned him again 
into the Thames, This fiſh had then the Ang- 
ler's Hook ſticking in his Gills, and has ſince been 
twice caught by Mr. Warren, who as often has 
given him his Liberty. 

His time of biting 1s early in the Morning, in 
June, July, and Auguſt till ten o' Clock, and from 
four in the Afternoon till Sun- ſet; but I prefer 
September and Odiober before any other Months, 
becauſe then they retire to the deep holes. In 
the Summer they come to the Shallow about 
dun- ſet, where they may be eaſily taken with a 
ſcoured Lob- worm. 

Your Rod muſt. be very ſtrong, with a tough 
whalebone at the end. You have no Occaſion 
for a float, but muſt put a large bullet on the 
Line that your bait may lie ledger. You mult 
have ten Hairs next the Hook, but the remaining 
part of your Line muſt be Silk. If you make ule 
of a wheel, as in Trout-fiſhing, it will be ſo 
much the better. 

The moſt famous Places near Londen for bar- 

bel Angling, are King/ton-bridge, and Sheperton- 
Deeps ; but Walton-Deeps, Chertſey-Bridyge, 
Hampton Ferry, and the holes under Cooper*s- Hill, 
are thought to be in no wiſe inferior, You may 
likewiſe meet with them at all the Locks between 


Maidenhead and Oxford. 


BASS. 


The Bass, from its Greedineſs, ſometimes 

grows to the Length of a Yard and a Half; yet, 

according to ſome, they are thought to be of a 

large Size when they weigh fifteen 2 They 

are ſhaped pretty much like a Salmon. The 

Colour on the Back is of a dark dirty blue; on 

the Belly Silver. When young they have black 

ſpots on the Back and lateral Lines, which, 

as they increaſe in bulk, quite vaniſh, The 

Scales are of a middling ſize, thick and adhere 

very cloſely. The mouth is large, and full of 

ſmall teeth. In the palate there is a triangular 

Bone, andw4bere are two macremwn_ the Throat, 

The tongueitss' bbredd,'Marider, tard Taygh, there 

being a rough Bone inhere. The Eyes 

are large, and of a Silver Colour, with dark 

| wd cloudy Spots; a ſmall Circle next the Pupil is 

9X Yellow. | | 

; It is a very voracious Fiſh; and yet the fleſh 
is of a good flavour, and very wholeſome. 

They will live either in the Sea, Rivers, or 

* Ponds : but the Sea Baſs are beſt, and next to 

them are thoſe that are taken in the mouths of 

large rivers. : 
The way of catching them is with nets. Some- 


times they are caught with an angle in fiſhing for 
Mullet, | 
C 


BAWK 
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BAWK. A knot in a hair or link of a Line, 
occaſioned often by the twiſting of an Eel, and if 
not rectified. in time the link will break in that 
place. A fiſh is ſaid to be balked, when checked as 
he bites. 

EEARD. The Beard is that part of the hook 
which is a little above the point, projected out to 
hinder the fiſh from flipping off the hook. 

BED and BEDDING. Hairs are ſaid to bed 
well, when they twiſt kindly, fo that the link is 
equally round in every part. Bedding is the ſub- 
ſtance of the body of an artificial fly. Eels are 
ſaid to bed, when they get into the Sand or Mud 
in large quantities, 

BEE. The black ones that breed in clay 
Walls, at the top, and the- humble Bees at the 
bottom, Which breed in long graſs, are good baits 
ior the Chuv. 
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A very ſmall fiſh ſcarcely ever attaining to be 
ſix inches long. His body is covered with thin 
ſilver ſcales, which eaſily come off. He is of a 
ſlenderer and flatter: make than a Chub, and his 
head is proportionably leſs. He has large Eyes, 
and the 0. part of the Iris is ſpotted with red. 


The inſide of the mouth is like that of a Carp, 
and provided in the ſame manner. There are 
none in the Merſey. TT | 
They are to be met with in great plenty in 


many other Rivers, and are reckoned to be chiefly 
10 
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in ſeaſon in Autumn. It ſpawns in March and 
recovers its ſtrength in three weeks time. 

The fleſh is ſweet, nouriſhing and pleaſant, 
but little ſought after becauſe of the diminutive 
ſize of the fiſh. 


The beſt baits for him in the cold months are 


Gentles and ſmall red-worms, and in ſummer - 


you may catch great numbers with an artificial 
Ant- fly, or very ſmall Gnat. There is no bet- 
ter ſport than whipping: for Bleaks, in a boat or 
on a bank in the ſwift water, in a ſummer's 


evening, with a hazle top, about five or ſix feet 


long, and a line twice the length of the Rod. Point 
your hook with a ſmall Gentle. , 

As this fiſh is always changing its ſituation, and 
ſeems to be ever reſtleſs, and ever in motion, the 
beſt method for angling for him is with a Pater- 
mfter Line; that is, a line with half a dozen or 
more hooks, tied to the main Line, about three 
or four inches above one another. He will take 
your bait wherever he meets it. 

BOBBING. See EELS. 

BRAN from Wheat is very proper to put 
the ſmall fiſhes in, ſuch as are deſigned as baits for 
larger fiſhes. 

BRANDLINGS are a fine red Worm ſtreak- 
ed with yellow, and are to be met with in old 
Dunghilsnear a jakes, and are as good a bait for 
moſt ſorts of fiſh as any uſed, and have a ſmell 
very peculiar to themſelves, and when wounded 
with a hook, a yellow Liquid ſprings from the 
Wound. See Worms, 
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The BREAM is a broad flat fiſh, with a (mall 
head and ſharp ſnout. 

The fleſh of the bream is in no great eſteem, 
and yet makes no bad diſh, if well cooked. Thoſe 
who would be thought Critics in good-eating, 
prefer the tale of a Pike, the head of a Carp, 
the back of a Tench, and the middle part of 
a Bream. 7 

They breed both in Rivers and Ponds, but de- 
light chiefly in the latter ; for which reaſon they 
are never found in ſwift, rapid ſtreams, but only in 
ſuch parts of the River as moſt reſemble ee Jo 
waters, with muddy or clayey bottoms; the Mole 
in Furry, as far as experience reaches, is the beſt 
ſtocked with this fiſh of any river in England, 
but in the Thames there are very few. They ſwim 
in a herd as tho?” they loved ſociety, and at leaſt 
fifty brace together have been ſeen at Eſher 
Bridge. | 

They ſeldom grow to ſuch a ſize, according to 
Baltnerus, asto weigh above four or five pounds ; 
yet Geſner tells us he ſaw one that was a yard 
long, and two feet broad; but however that be, 
we have reaſon to believe, they ſometimes weigh 
ten or twelve pounds, 
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1 "They ſpawn in May, and are in the higheſt 
ſeaſon in March and April, but they eat well in 
'F 7 September. 


3 They naturally feed upon ſlime, weeds, and 
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9 ö dirt; but will take any ſort of Paſte, the brood 
of bees or waſps, flies under water, and Cod 
* baits. But a ſhort well ſcoured marſh- worm, or 
*a large red worm,, will prove moſt ſucceſsful, or 
the tail of a well ſcoured dew-worm, or two or 
three large brandlings. | 

I hey bite beſt when there is a breeze of wind, 
and require a great deal of beating to keep them 
um together. When the water is rough, your batt 
muſt be placed within a foot of the bottom. The 
7 likelieſt. place to meet with them is in the deepeſt 
and broadeſt part of a river, early in the morning, 
and from three or four in the afternoon till Sun- 
ſet, when the weather is warm. They bite very 
low, and the larger they are, the ſlower. As ſoon 
as you have ſtruck one, he will immediately make 
to the bottom, and ſtay. there ſome time; if he 
ſtays too long, give him a gentle touch, and he 
pill immediately riſe, and give two or three flron 
ugs; but. when once you have turned him, he 
will ſoon yield. 
The beſt method of Angling for him is this: 
Teck a ſhallow ſandy bottom that leads to a deep 


xv 


ot a 


| Hole; then throw into the ſhallow part of the 
Stream four or five handfuls or Marſh-worms cut 
** pieces, which will ſoon drive down into the 
Hole. Uſe a long rod, and of good ſtrength, 
4 with a line proportionable; a ſmall hook and no 
S .. float. The hook muſt be tied to India Graſs, on 
oh which put a cut ſhot fix inches from the hook, 
my and next to that a ſmall bullet. The uſe of the 
dot is to keep the . from ſlipping lower. 
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'This being done, bait your hook with a ſhort well- 
ſcoured Marſh-worm, throw it into the ſhallow, 
and the ſtream will drive it into the hole. By 
this method you may catch more in two Hours 


than you can well carry awa 


Another method often attended with ſucceſs : 
ſeek a deep hole near the bank, plumb the depth 
over night, and bait it at the ſame time with 
Grains well ſqueezed, and mixed with blood. In 
the morning early viſit the place again, and take 
your ſtand out of ſight ; bait your hook with a 
large red worm, and then drop it gently into the 
hole. With theſe precautions, you will find ſport. 
Put remember always when you have occaſion 
to plumb the Gvebth of a place the might before, 
to take notice at your return, whether the wa- 
ter be riſen or fallen, and make an allowance ac- 
cordingly. 


You may have very good ſport, if you bait 


with chewed white bread, and angle with gentles, 
or the brood of waſps, but then you are not to 
uſe ſo long or ſtrong a Rod, or line, and a ſmaller 
hook. 


BROGLING. SceFxrs. 


BULL-HEAD, or MILLER's- THUMB. 


* 


The Burt1-HEaD is a ſmall fiſh of about four 
or five inches long; is a good bait ſor Pike, 
Perch, Eel, or large Trout. : 
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It is found in brooks and gravelly rivers, where 
they lie hid like a loach under ſtones, and ſuch 
like places. 

They are a ſweet fiſh, and very agreeable to 
the taſte, and may be taken with any bait, their 
mouths are ſo large ; but they are moſt tond of a 
red worm. | 

BUT'T. The ſtock of a rod. 

CADIS, or COD-BAIT, See Worms, An 
excellent bait for trout. 


1 W 
The Carr grows ſometime to the length of a 
Yard and a half, and a proportionable thicknels. 
In 1139, a pretty large one was caught in the 
Thames, near Ham an Court, which weighed thir- 
teen pounds. The colour of this Fiſh, eſpecially 
when full grown, is yellowiſh ; the ſcales are 


large, the head ſhort, and like that of a tench ; the 


Mouth is of a middle ſize; the Lips fat, fleſhy, 
and yellow. It is without teeth, but there is a 
triangular bone in the Palate, and two other bones 
in the throat, which ſerves for the {ame purpoſe, 
On the upper lip, near the corner of the mouth, 
are two yellow appendages, which may be called 
Muſtachios, from their ſituation. The fins are 
lage; the tail is broad, a little forked, and of a 
reddiſh black. The lateral line is ſtraight, and 
paſſes through the middle of each fide. 

It has no tongue, but in the rcom thereof 
14 | nature 


0 . 


nature has provided a fleſhy palate, which being 
taken out of the mouth looks like a tongue, and 
ſome perſons pretend to be poſitive it is one. 


Some imagine it is only the ſmall Carp that are 


the Breeders, but this is a miſtake. A Gentleman 
in Cheſbire cleanſed his moat, and ſtored it with 
large Carp, imagining as the larger fort did not 
breed, they would feed very well: but in a very 
mall time, the moat was all alive with the Carp 
ipawn, | | 

They ſpawn ſeveral times in a year, but the 
principal are in May and Augnſt, in which months 
they are lean and infipid, and conſequently out of 
ſeaſon. The Females drop their ſpaun as they 
iwim along, and are generally followed by: thirteen 
or fourteen males, who impregnate it as it falls, 
yet a great deal of it periſnes. They are in higheſt 
requeſt in April. Willoughby affirms the largeſt 
weigh about _ pounds, 


Some Authors of note have affirmed, that Carp 


Fave been often found in ponds wherein they were 
never known to be put: but in England we have 
not been fo lucky as to find it true, for there were 
none of this kind of fiſh in all the liland, before 
they were brought into it by Leonard Maſcal, about 
a hundred and ſixty years ago, as ke himſelf tells 
us in his treatiſe of fiſhing. 

One thing obſervable in a Carp is, that it lives 
the longeſt out of the water of any other fiſh ; 
and Mr. Durham aſſures us, that in Holland they 
hang them up in cellars, or other cool places, in 
a ſmall net, full of wet moſs, with only their heads 
out, and feed them with white bread ſoaked in 
Milk for many days. 

The fleſh of theriver Carp is much better than 
that of the pond, and in general it is more or leſs 
wholefome, according to the nature of the water 
in which they are bred, and conſequently muddy 
ſtinking 
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ſtinking Ponds produce the worſt fiſh. It is ſoft, 
infipid, and not altogether free from viſcidity, but 
your curious Eaters value it chiefly for the palate, 
or tongue, as they call it. ; 

The River Carp is not fond of a rapid ſtream, 
but delights in a ſtill deep water, with a marly or 
clayey bottom, eſpecially if there be green weeds, 
which he loves exceedingly. | 

A Carp exerciſes the Anglers patience as much 
as any Fiſh, for he is very fly and wary. They 
ſeldom bite in cold weather, and in hot, a Man 
cannot be too early or toolate for them. Yet when 
they do bite, there is no fear of their hold, 

El baits are the Red- worm in March, the 
Cadew in June, and the Graſshopper in July, Au- 
guſt, and September. But a recent diſcovery has 
proved a green Pea to be a bait inferior to none; 
if not the beſt of all; and that the beſt method to 
prepare them for uſe, is by half. boiling a ſuffici- 
ent quantity, and covering them with melted butter. 

In hot Weather, he wilt take a Lob-worm at 
top, as a trout does a fly: Or, between the weeds, . 
in a clear place, fink it without a Float, about 
eight Inches in the water, with only one large 
ſhot on the Line, which is to be lodged on the 
Leaf of ſome Weed: then retire, keeping your 
Eye upon the ſhot, till you ſee it taken away, 
with about a foot of the line, and then you ma 
venture to ſtrike; but keep him tight, and clear of 
the Weeds, Great numbers of Carp have been 
taken this way. 

In Ponds, the beſt method is to throw fix or 
eight ſlices of bread, to be carried with the wind 
and in a ſhort time, it is probable, you will ſee 
many Fiſh feeding on it: if not, crumble a little 
very ſmall, and caſt it in where the ſlices reſt ; 


which will be a means to make them find the 
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This is a ſure means of getting ſport, and but 
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Pieces at top, which when you have ſuffered them 
to feed on, take a very long rod, ſtrong line, 
middle ſized hook, and one ſhot fixed juſt above 
the hook, and bait it with about the ſize of a large 
horſe bean of the upper cruſt of araſped French 
Roll, and you may pick out what ſize and quan- 1 
tity you pleaſe, by dropping your bait before the 
largeſt fiſh, as he is feeding on the ſlices at top. | 


little known. 

As before obſerved, this Fiſh is very cautious, 
and therefore your float muſt be ſmall, and you 
muſt be ſure to keep out of ſight. And becauſe j 
when hooked he ſtruggles in-a violent manner, 
you muſt take care that your tackle be very good 
and ſtrong, otherwiſe he will break from you. 

When you have found a place which you think 
a likely harbour for Carp, you ſhould plumb your 
ground over night, in crder to find the depth of 
the water. Likewiſe at the ſame time bait the 
place with {mall bits of conjealed blood, boiled 
Malt, Wheat, or Rye, mixed with bran. 

The next morning carly, repair to the place as 
gently as you can, taking care, as ſaid before, to 
keep out of ſight; when you have a bite, let the 


float ſail away before you ſtrike, and then do it Ren 
ſtrongly and the contrary way to the motion of | þ 
the float, and there will be leſs danger of pulling y 
the bait out of the fiſhes mouth. When you have ; 278 
hold of him, if your tackle be good, you need 0 | 
not fear loſing him, for he ſeldom or ever breaks A 


his hold; and, if poſſible, prevent him ſtretching 
your line along his back, leſt he cuts it with his 
faw-fin, which is on his back. | 


When you angle for a Carp, you ought not to * 
forget your landing-net, which is by much the 1 
ſafeſt way of taking him out; otherwiſe play the Fi 
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Fiſh till you draw it to che ſhallows, where you 
may fix your Rod upright in the ground at a pro- 
per diſtance from the river, and, putting both 
your hands under the fiſh, throw it on the ſhore. 
If you are deſirous of angling with a paſte, the 
following is as good as any. Take fine flower, a 
bit of lean raw Veal, a little Honey, and Cotton- 
Wool ſufficient to keep the ingredients together, 
and beat them in a mortar to a paſte. Or white 
read mixed with Cotton-W ook, and worked into 
paſte with ſome of the water where you are fiſh- 
ing, is not a deſpicable bait. Carp will take red 
Currants, green Figs, or almoſt any ſort of bait. 
When you fiſh with a Graſshopper you muſt take 
off its wings, and let it fink into the water with- 
out lead or float. Gentles, two upon a Hook, 
and throw in chew'd white Bread, is a good meg 
thod to angle for Carp, eipecially in a pond. 
Some {arther particulars relating to Carp will 
be found under the article F1sn-Ponds. At pre- 
ſent we ſhall only add the manner how to make this 
fiſh as good a diſh as can be ſet before a prince. 
Take a Carp, alive if poſſible, ſcour him, and 
rub him clean with water and ſalt, but do not (cale 
him; then open him, and put him, with his Blood 
and Liver, into a {mall Kettle; then take Sweet- 
marjoram, 'T hyme, and Parſley, of each half an 
handful, a ſprig of Roſemary, and another of Sa- 
voury, bind them into two or three ſmall bundles, 
and put them to your Carp, with four or five whole 
Onions, twenty pickled Oyſters, and three An- 
chovies. Then pour upon your fiſh as much 
Claret Wine as will only cover him, and ſeaſon 
your Claret well with Salt, Cloves, Mace, and 
the rinds of Oranges and Lemons, cover your -- 
pot, and ſet it on a quick fire till it be ſufficiently }. 
boiled; then take out the Carp, and lay it with 
the, 
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the broth into the diſh, and pour upon it a quar- 
ter of a pound of freſh Butter melted, and beaten 
with half a dozen ſpoonluls of the broth, the 
yolks of two or three Eggs, and ſome of the herbs 
thred: garniſh your diſh with Lemons, and ſo 
{erve it up. Dr. T. 


CATERPILLAR, or PALMER-FLY, or 
WORM, is a good bait for a Trout. 
ERA S. 


I. The GitT-Cnas. 


id * 


The Latin Writers call this Carpis Lacus Be- 
naci, becauſe they imagined it was only to be met 
with in that particular lake; but it has ſince ap- 
peared to be the ſame fiſh with our Gilt-Char, 
which is bred in Winander-Meer, in the county 
of Weſtmoreland. It is proportionably broader than 
a Trout, and the belly is more promirent, but 
its length, when greateſt, never exceeds twelve 
Inches. The fcales are ſmall, the colour of the 
back is more lively than in a Trout, and is beau- 
tified with black ſpots; the belly and ſides beneath 
the lateral line, are of a br ght filver colour; the 
Scull is tranſparent, and the Snout blueiſh. Tt has 
Teeth in the lower Jaw, on the Palate and the 
Tongue; the Swimming-Bladder is extended the 
ee length of the back, and the Gall. Bladder is 
arge. 
The fleſh of the Gilt-Char is red, and is ac- 
counted fo very delicicus among the 1talians, that 
they 
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they ſay it excells all other Pond or Sea-fiſh what- 
ever, and they eſteem the Nature ot it to be fo 
wholeſome, that they allow ſick Perſons to eat it. 

Winander-Meer, as was before obſerved, is the 
only Place in England where the Gilt-Char, is 
found; it is a Lake, according to Camden, ten 


Miles in length, and in ſome Places exceeding 


deep, therefore they are only taken in the winter 
time, when they go into the Shallows to ſpawn. 


2. The RED CHAR, or TORGACH. 


The Rro Cn ar is the Umbla Minor of Geſner 
and other Authors, and is known in Wales by the 
Name of Torgoach, The body of this fiſh is of a 
longer and more ſlender Make than. that of a 
trout, for one of about eight inches long was no 
more than an Inch and an half broad. The back 
is of a greeniſh, olive, ſpotted with white: the 
belly, about the breadth of half an Inch, is paint- 
ed with red, in ſome of a more lively, in others of 
a palcr Colour, and in ſome, eſpecially the female, 
it is quite white: the Scales are ſmall, and the 
lateral Lines ſtraight. The Mouth is wide, the 
Jaws pretty equal, unleſs the lower be a little 
ſharper and more protuberant than the upper; the 
lower part of the fins are of a vermillion Dye, 
'The Gills are quadruple, and it has teeth both 
in the jaws and on the tongue; in the upper 
Jaw there is a double row of them, The Swim=- 
ming-bladder is like that of a trout ; the Liver is 
not divided into Lobes; the gall-bladder is large, 
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the Spleen {ſmall and blackiſh, the heart triangu- 
lar, and the Eggs of the Spawn large and round. 

The fleſh is more ſoft and tender than that of 

a Trout, and when boiled can ſcarcely be allow- 
ed to be red. It is in the higheſt Eſteem where 
known, and in Wales 1s accounted the chiet Diſh 
at the tables of people of faſhion. 
'The only place in England where this fiſh is ta- 
ken, is Winander-Meer ;, but in Wales they are 
to be bad in five different places, namely Llanber - 
ris, Llin Umber, Feſliniog, and Bettusin Carnar- 
vanſhire, and near Caſageddor in Merionethſbire. 
In this laſt county they are ſmaller than in the for- 
mer, and are taken in Ofber ; but in Carnar- 
 vonſhire, in one of the Lakes, they are caught in 
November, in another in December, and in the 
third in January, and when the fiſhing in one 
ends they begin in another. 

They ſwim together in ſhoals, and though they 
appear on the ſurface of the water in the Summer- 
time, yet they will not ſuffer themſelves to be ta- 
ken either with the Angle or with Nets. There— 
fore the only ſeaſon for fiſhing is when they re- 
ſort to the ſhallow parts of the Lake, in order to 
ſpawn. At theſe times they ſet Trammel-nets 


Nights, into which the fiſh enter of their own 
accord. 0 


Engliſh fiſh are of the ſame Kind or not; but 
Mr. Ray thinks there is no Rœom to make it a 
doubt. The Welſh Name Torgech, ſignifies a 
red Belly, which diſtinguiſhes the red Char pro- 
perly enough. The gilt Char is, indeed, a quite 
different Species, and is above twice as ſmall as 
the Red. The Belly of the former is of a ſilver 
colour, the fleſh-is red, and the Back is ſpotted 

with 
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baited, and leave them for whole Days and 


Some have doubted whether the Welſb and 
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with black; whereas the belly of the other is red, 
the fleſh white, and the Spots on the back white 
likewiſe. And though ſome fiſhermen ſay they 
only differ in Sex, and would have the red to he 
males, and the white females, yet it is as plain 
as can be, that they are of a diſtinct Species; 
and notwithſtanding the red are fo large, the 
white are more valuable, and the fleſh is more 
delicate; theſe of this Meer arè only taken in the 
winter-time, as well as thoſe in Wales, for in 
Summer they will get over the tops of the Nets, 
and make their Eſcape. Dr. Leigh affirms, that 
the Char is found in Coningſton-Meer in Lanca- 
ſbire, which, from what he ſays of the ſize, muſt 
be the Red Char, 

CHEESE. See BARREL and CHus. 


CHERRIES and BERRIES, are baits for the 
Trout and the Chub. 


CHUB, CHE VIN. 


The Chun is of a longer Make than a Carp, 
and has a larger and flatter Head than a Dace. 
The back is of an obſcure Green, like an unripe 
Olive. 

It is bred in Rivers, and delights to abſcond in 
holes, and under the Shade of trees in a clayey 
or ſandy bottom, where cattle come to dung in 
fords in hot weather. They generally ſwim in 
Droves, and keep to one reſidence like the barbel, 
eſpecially if there is plenty of wood. Some have 


1 x been met with that have weighed eight or nine 


Pounds, 


They 
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They ſpawn in May, in ſandy or gravelly 
Places, and in the very midſt of the ſtream. They 
are moſt in ſeaſon in the ſpring, while they are 
full of Spawn. 

In Auguſt, and in the cooler Months, a yellow 
paſte made of the ſtrongeſt Cheeſe, and pounded 
in a Mortar with a little Butter, and ſo much 
Saffron as being beaten ſmall will turn it to a Le- 
mon colour, is a very good Bait. In the Winter 
Months the Chub is accounted beſt, it being ob- 
ſerved that the forked bones are then loſt or turn- 
ed into a kind of Griſtle, eſpecially if he be baked, 
Some make a Paſte tor this Seaſon of Cheeſe and 
Turpentine. He alſo will bite at a Minnow, as 
well as the Trout. But take this for a rule in 
Chub-fiſhing, that in hot Weather he is to be an- 
gled for towards the Mid-water, or near the top; 
and in colder weather near the bottom. And 
if you fiſh for him near the top, with a Beetle 
or Fly, beſure to let your Line be very long, and 
to keep out of Sight. "Vhe Spawn of this fiſh is 
excellent Meat; and the Head of a large Chevin, 


him. 2 

The fleſh is white, ſoft, and inſipid, and is but 
in very little Eſteem among the Generality. 

The Chub is fond of a very large Bait. In the 
Summer at Mid-water, five or ſix Cabbage, Net- 
tle, or Cattle Dock Grubs, or a Mixture of all 
or any of the above, mixt with Flies, are very 
good Baits, 
He commonly ſwims in Mid-water, and ſome- 
times at the top, and is therefore beſt taken by 
dibbing. From the beginning of May to Septem- 
ber you may angle for him before the Sun riſes till 
Nine, and in June, July, and Auguſt, from Five 
till Dark, and with the white Moth all the Night 


over; 


the throat being well waſhed, is the beſt part of 
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over; but in winter he lies lower, and then you 
may fiſh for him at the bottom in the middle of 
the day, with new Cow Brains, Some. people. 
will chew and ſpit them into the hole where they 
fiſh, but if you can mix them very ſmall in a cup 
with a little water, and throw a ſmall quantity 
in at a time, you will have ſport, if you bait with 
the ſame; this, and the Spinal Marrow of an Ox, 


is the very beſt winter bait, 


They will take almoſt any bait, as the Brains of. 


4 Butchers Meat dried, and cut into ſmall pieces; 
all forts of Worms, Gentles, the brood of Waſps, 


Blackberries, Dewberries, new Cheeſe, Graſs- 
hoppers, black Snails with their Bellies lit, and 
all forts of Paſte, 

Auguſt 1770, whilſt Mr. Warren of Marybone 
Street, was fiſhing for Gudgeons, after having 
raked the ground, in about three hours he hook- 
ed a fiſh which broke his hold; in a ſwim or two 
he hooked another, which did the ſame; in a 
very few ſwims he hooked a third, which broke 


his Tackle; on which he left off fiſhing; and: 
g next morning returned to the fame place, where 
he took cighty-three Chubs, the leaſt weighing 


two, and the largeſt ſix pounds. The ſecond 
day he was broke three times, but catched a fiſh, 
having in his Mouth one of the Hooks and the 
piece of Line he had before loſt, 

In Dibbing, the Chub will take a black Ant- 
Fly, ſmall Butterflies with the great wings cut off, 


the Cod-Bait; in ſhort, there is ſcarce any thing 

comes amiſs to him. | 
It is but a dead-hearted ſiſn, and when once 
turned yields preſently. But yet you muſt maſter 
it as ſoon as you can, becauſe when he is hooked 
he does not make to the middle of the ſtre am, 
but 
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e 
but to the banks, which may endanger your 
Tackle. 


When you throw your bait into the water they 
fly ſwiftly from it, but return immediately to ſee 


What it is, and, if they like it, they ſwallow it 


without heſitation, if you keep yourſelf out of 
ſight, 


This fiſh will afford you good ſport if you do 


as follows. Go to one of their holes, where, in 
moſt hot days, you may find a number of them 
floating near the top of the water. Get two or 
three Graſshoppers as you go over the Meadows, 
and place yourſelf ſecretly behind a Tree, remain- 
ing as free from motion as poſſible, Put a Graſs- 
hopper upon your Hook, and let your Hook hang 
a quarter of a yard ſhort of the water: To 
which end you mult reſt your Rod on ſome bough 
of a Tree. It is likely the Chub will fink down 
towards the bottom of the water at the firſt ſha- 
dow of your Rod, they being the moſt fearful of 
fiſhes, and apt to do this if but a Bird flies over 
them, and makes the leaſt ſhadow on the water: 
But they will preſently riſe up to the top again, 
and there lie ſoaring till ſome ſhadow frights them 
afreſh: When they lie thus upon the top of the 
water, fix your Eye upon the beſt Chub you can 
ſingle out, and move your Rod gently towards 
him. Let your bait fall eaſily upon the water 
three or four Inches before him, and he will infal- 
libly take it, and you will be as certain to catch 
him ; for he is one of thoſe Leather-mouthed 
fiſhes, of which a Hook ſcarce ever loſes its hold : 
But be ſure to give him play enough, before you 
offer to take him out of the water, 

When a Graſshopper cannot be found, a black 
Snail, with his Belly ſlit, to ſhew his White, or 
a piece of ſoft Cheeſe, or any ſort of natural Flics, 
will uſually do as well. 


When 
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When you angle for him with a fly, let it be 
a very large hackle, and point your hook with four 
or five large Gentles, or Botts 3 caſt your Line, 
which ought to be fourteen or fifteen Yards long, 


3X acroſs the Stream, and let the Current carry it 


down, as they will take a Fly much better a little 


under Water than at top. When you ſee your 
Line draw, ſtrike pretty ſmart. Your Rod ſhould 
be ſix Yards, and not too ſlender. 


A ſmall Lamprey is no bad bait for a Chub, 
CLAP-BAIT, or BoTrT, a whitiſh Maggot, 


it always to be found under a Cow-turd ; and a bait 
for Chub, &c. 


COCK. A Float is ſaid to cock well, when it 
ſwims upright in the water, as it ought todo, 
CONGER. A Sea-Eel, often taken in the 


CRICKETS. 1. The Hovst-Cricktrt, 


is a good bait for Chubs, if you dib with it, or 
permit it to ſink within the water. 2, The WA- 
® TER-CRICKET, or CREEPER, is an excellent 
buait for a Trout in March and April, or ſometimes 
in May in ſome Rivers, They are found under 
Stones that lie hollow in the Water, and you may 
fiſh with them within half a foot or a foot of the 
bottom. Others let thair bait drag on the ground; 
and other good Anglers affirm, that if you dibble 
2X with it in the ſtreams about Noon, on a Sunſhiny- 

Day, two or three Hours, inthe Month of April, 


tor 'Trouts, it will prove a murdering Bait. It 


is always to be uſed in a clear Water, and is to be 
+ ſound only in very ſtony Rivers, not in thoſe that 


calmly glide on Sand and Champaign Grounds. 
Theſe Creepers always turn into Stone-flies about 


May-Day. 
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The DARE is not unlike a Chub, but propor- 
tionably leſs ; his- body 1s more white and flatter, 
and his tail more forked. He is not ſo broad as a 
Roach, and is a Leather-mouthed fiſh. 

He breeds almoſt in all Rivers, and generally 
lies near the top of the water in Summer. He is 
a very briſk and lively fiſh, and ſwims. Iwittly 
like a Dart, from whence he derives his Name. 
The: fleſh of the Dare is ſweet, ſoft, and of 
good nonriſhment, but is in no great Eſteem. 
They ſpawn in February and March, and are fit 
to eat in April and May; but their higheſt Seaſon 
is from September to the latter End of February, 
They delight in gravelly and ſandy bottoms, 
and the deepeſt part of the River under the ſhade 
of trees, or Dock Leaves. 

They are a very ſimple fiſh, and will often bite 
when you leaſt defire it. However, their darling 
bait is a Gentle at the bottom, and a ſmall fly at 
the Top. In the Summer-Months an Ant-fly 1s 
beſt. They will likewiſe take any Paſte as well 
as all ſorts of ſmall worms. 

Angle for him with a very flender Rod, a Line 
of ſingle Hairs from top to the Hook, which is to 
be a very ſmall one; one ſmall ſhot, a float 
made of two Sea-gull Quills, cut within about 
half an Inch of the feather, and thruſt one of the 
open Ends into the other, and then whipt faſt with 
fine waxed Silk. This makes the very beſt float, 
and is drawn under the water, without danger of 
pricking 
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et ſome white Bread, and chew it, and throw 
it into the water in ſmall pieces, and bait with 


'* Gentles, you will have good port or you m 
fiſh with boiled Malt, and bait with Grains, and 


you will frequently catch Chub, Bream, and ma- 
ny other ſorts of fiſh, He will likewiſe take all 
Sorts of Flies very well. If you point your Hook 


with one Gentle in the ſpring, he take an Earth- 
bob very well. 


If you angle where two Mill-Streams are going 


gat one and the ſame time, let it be in the Edd 


between the two ſtreams: Firſt make uſe of your 
Plummet; and if the water be deep, you muſt 
angle within a foot of the bottom, and perhaps 
you will find but little ſport. But if it proves to 
be ſhallow, that is, about the depth of two feet, 
or not exceeding three, then bait your Hook with 
three large Gentles: Uſe a Cork-Float, which 


"2 ought not to be a foot and a half from the Hook, 

and have a quick Eye to ſtrike at the very firſt 
bite; for if there be any large Dace in the Mill- 
Pool, they will reſort to the Eddy between the 
= two ſtreams. 


DIBBING. See ANGLING. 

DOCK-WORM. This Worm is found by 
plucking up the Plants, and waſhing their Roots 
from the Earth. In their Fibres are little caſes 
of a red or e colour; which, upon being 
opened with. a Pin, will difoover-the Worm. They 
are kept in Bran, like the Ventile. It is a good 
bait for the Bream, "Grayling, or Trout, and 


Perch particularly. 


DRABLING, is a method to catch Barbels. 
Take a ſtrong line of fix yards, which, before 
you faſten it to your Rod, mult be put through a 
piece of lead, that if the fiſh bite, it may flip to 
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and fro, and that the water may ſomething move 
it on the ground; bait it with a pretty large Lob- 
Worm well ſcoured, and ſo by its motion the Bar- 
bel will be enticed into the danger without ſul- 
picion. The beſt places are in running water 
near Piles, or under Wooden Bridges, ſupported 
with Oaks floated and ſlimy. 

DRAG. A piece of 3 with four Hooks 
placed back to back, to which a Line is faſtened; 
ufeful to the Angler, only to ſave an intangled 
Line, or when it ſlips off his Rod. 

DUB. To dub is to make an Artificial Fly. 

DUBBING, the beſt is from Spaniels Hair, 
Hogs Down dycd all Colours, a Welt India Squir- 
rel, Sheeps Feet, Bears and Camels Hair, the 
Heart of an Oftrich, Peacock, or Wing Feather 
of a Turkey. The ſkin of the belly of an Urchin 
or Hedgehog, bas very good Dubbing upon it. 

EAR'TH-BOBS, or GRUBS. See Worms. 

EARWIG 1s a good bait for Salmon-Smelts; 
they are caught by laying a white Linen Cloth, or 
any thing that is hollow, on a Garden Hedge; and 
are proper for Float-Angling. 


E 


The EEL has a long ſmooth body, moiſtened 
all over with a viſcous Liquor, which renders it 
very ſlippery. He feeds upon Farth-Worms, 
ſmall Fiſh and Snails, | 
With regard to the Generation of Eels, Authors 

are divided in their Opinions; for Arifotle aſſures 
| Us; 
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* us, [that he could find no difference of ſexes. Pliny 
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affirms, that, though there are neither Male nor 


| Female, they will rub themſelves againſt Rocks 


and Stones, and by that means detach Particles or 
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Scales from their Bodies, that quicken by degrees, 
and afterwards become ſmall Eels. Some main- 
tain that they couple, and at the ſame Inſtant 
they ſhed a kind of Viſcoſity, which, being re- 
tained in the mud, gives birth to a great number 
of the ſame Animals. | 

Rondeletius informs us, that he has ſeen Eels 
ſpawn together; and he thinks they eannot want 
the parts of Generation, ſince, at the lower part 
of the Body there is a Vulva in the Female, and 
Semen in the Male; but then theſe parts are ſo 
covered with fat, as well as the Spawn, that they 
= do not appear. Redi, a Florentine, aſſures us, 
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chat all the the Eels in the river Arns deſcend every 


year in Auguſt into the ſea to produce their young, 
and return regularly every year from February to 
Abril. 
Hoccler, and other Moderns, think that they 
proceed from Eggs; for though they are brought 


forth alive, and upon that account hy be ſaid to 
ro 


be viviparous, yet it does not follow from thence 
that they may not be produced from Eggs in their 
Bodies. 1 
Some Cheſbire Fiſhermen corfidently affirm, 
that in January, where the Merſey joins the Sea, 
> they have ſeen Eels linked together in the Act of 
© Copulation : and chat, on cutting open the Bellies 
of large Eels, they have found perfect little El- 
vers, or Eels, about the bigneſs of a ſmall needle, 
which appeared to be lively, and were incloſed in a 


1 {kin like a bladder, which ſtuck to the back-bone 


of the fiſh. "Theſe are ſuppoſed to be the Eel-brood, 
which in the month of April ſwim on the ſides of 
the ſaid river as high as Warburton, where the 
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ou people catch them in ſcoops, in order to ſtore 
Fiſh-ponds, or ſometimes to ſcald and make Eel- 
pyes with, Nay, ſo great plenty is there near 
Northwich, that the Farmers catch them, in or- 
der to feed Pigs with. | 
When the Rain falls about Mzrichaclmas, and 


Eels attempt their eſcape, and will get off, though 
their Bodies be but half covered with water; and 
in general the large ones, eſpecially the Females, 
make for the Sea, and do not return till-Spring. 

About Michaelmas 1741, at an Eel-Fiſhery at 
Thelwell in Cheſhire, the Fiſhermen did, in one 
Night, catch in Door Nets a Ton weight of 
Eels, which, as ſuppoſed, were then ſtriving to 
go down to the Salt Water. 

The time to find them with moſt certainty is, 
when the river is clear, at which time they come 
up with the tide, and may be pulled out ; by 
dipping in a ſmall Sieve a great number may be 
caught. | N 

There are four ſorts of Eels, the Silver Eel, 
the Greeniſh, or Greg-Eel, the Red-fin'd Fel, 
and the Blackiſh Fel: This laſt has a broader, 
flatter, and larger Head than the reft, and is 
counted the worſt, But whether theſe Diſtinc- 
tions are eſſential or accidental, will admit of a 
Doubt. In the Thames the Fiſhermen give them 
particular names; but the moſt uſual are, the, 
Silver-Eel, and the Greg: This laſt is thicker 
and ſhorter than the other ſort, and of a darker 
colour, 5 


in the mud, during cold weather, yet they are 
averſe to muddy water, becauſe they are liable to 
be ſuffocated by it: They are caught in Nets in 
the time of a Flood, at Mill Dams, and ſuch- like 
places. 
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Though Eels love to lurk and hide themſelves - 
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In the Day-time they Kulk among Weeds, 
under Stones, or the Roots of Trees, or among 
the Planks, Piles, or boards of Weſs, Bridges, 
or Mills. | 

The proper baits for an Eel are ſmall Gudge- 

ons, Roach, Dare, or Bleak. They are likewiſe 
fondof Lampreys, Lob-worms, ſmall Frogs, raw 
** Fleſh, ſalted Beef, and the Guts of Fowls. 
 Thebeſt time to angle for them is on a rainy 
or gloomy Day, eſpecially after thunder. Your 
Rod muſt be 3 your Line the ſame as for 
trowling, with an armed Hook, and your bait muſt 
EZ le ledger. 
= Some catch Eels with Spears, one of which 
(a Cord being firſt faſtened through a Hole, bored 
at the top) being darted into the Mud, in the mid- 
dle or deepeſt part of a Pond, where they lie in 
bot weather, it will ſo diſturb them that they will 
XX ſwim to the ſides, where the Fel will again ſtrike 
into the mud, which will make a circle in the 
water, and guide the Fiſherman where to ſtrike 
with another Spear; by which means he may 
catch many fiſh. 

Another way to take Eels is by laying baited 
Night- hooks, which are to be faſtened to a Tree, 
| 162 or the Bank, in ſuch a manner, that they may not 
be drawn away by the Eels: Or a ſtring may be 
*X thrown acroſs the ſtream, with ſeveral Hooks 
X faſtened to it. The Line muſt be tied to a large 
Plummet of Lead or Stone, which muſt be thrown 
into the Water with the Line, in ſome remark- 
able Place, ſo that it may be found readily in the 
Morning, and taken up with a Drag-hook, or 
"2X otherwile. 
 SNIGGLING orBROGLING for Eels is another 
remarkable Method of taking them, and is only 
to be praQtiſed on a warm Day, when the waters 
* are 
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are low, This requires a ſtrong line of ſilk, and 
a ſmall Hook baited with a Lob- worm. Put the 
Line into the cleft of a ſtick, about a Foot and a 
Half from the Bait, and then truſt it into ſuch 
Holes and Places before-mentioned, where he is 
ſuppoſed to lurk ; and if there be one there, it is 
great odds but he takes your Bait. Some put that 
part of the Line next the Hook into the Clert ; 
but however that be, it muſt be ſo contrived that 
the line may be diſengaged from the ſtick, with- 
out checking the Eel when he takes the Bait. 
When he has ſwallowed it, he is not to be drawn 
out haſtily, but after he is pretty well tired with 
pulling, and then you will make him more ſecure, 
N. B. When you broggle under a bridge with 
a Boat, take care it does not ſtrike againſt the 
Bridge, nor diſturb the water, either of which 
will drive them into their Holes, ſo far, that the 
will ſcarcely ever bite. The beſt and largeſt Eels 
are caught in the Merſey by this Method. 
Another manner of Sniggling, which I have 
ſeen is this: Take an ordinary fized needle, whip 
it only about the middle part, to three Inches of 


the ſtrongeſt fine Twine, waxed, and faſtened a- 


bove to. ſeveral Yards of Whip-cord, or Pack- 
thread; thruſt the end of your Needle into the 
Head-end of a large Lob-worm, and draw him on 
(which with care you may eaſily do, the Needle 
being ſtrait) till you have got it up to the Middle 
of the Worm; then, in the end of a ſmall long 
Stick, which you may fix in a Joint or more of 
your Rod, let there be ſtuck another Needle, 
faſtened well from ſlipping out, with about half an 


Inch of the point appearing : Put this alſo into the 


head of the baited Worm, and holding the whole 
length of the Cord in your hand, together with 
the Stick, thruſt your Worm betweenthe Cleft of 

any 
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any Clods or Piles in ſhallow water, till you have 
loſt ſight of it; then ſoftly draw your ſtick away, 
laying it aſide, keeping the line ſtill in your hand, 
till you perceive it to draw, and, after fome time, 
ſtrike, as has been directed. The Needle, which 
before this lay buried ſtrait in the worm, will, by 
your ſtroke, be pulled quite acroſs the Throat of 
the Eel, and hold him faſt. When he 1s landed, 
you may, by ſqueezing one of the points through 
his ſkin, draw that and the whole Line after it, 
= without the Inconvenience and Trouble that is 
found in diſlodging a Hook. Before you ſtrike, 
ive your line a gentle pull, which will make the 
Fel to ſhut his Mouth, and prevent your Needle 
ſlipping out, which it is apt to do, if you ſtrike 
before he has gorged. | 
To bob for Eels, you muſt provide a large 
Quantity of well-ſcoured Lob-worms, and then 
with a long Needle paſs a Thread through them 
from Head to Tail, until you have ſtrung about a 
Pound. Tie both ends of the Thread together, 
and then make them up into about a dozen or 
twenty links. The common way is to wrap 
them about a dozen times round the Hand, and 
then tying them altogether in one place makes the 
Links very readily. This done, faſten them all 
to a ſmall Cord, or part of a Trowling-line, a- 
bout four Yards in Length. Above the Worms 
there ſhould be a ſmall loop to fix the Worms to, 
and for a lead Plummet to reſt on. The Plum- 
met ſhould weigh about half a pound, or from that 
to a pound, according to the Stream, the ſmaller 
the Line the leſs the Plim; it ſhould be made in 
the ſhape of a Pyramid, with a Hole through the 
Middle for the Lins to paſs through ; the broad 
Part of the Plummet, or the Baſe of the Pyramid, 
ſhould be towards the Worms, becauſe that will 
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keep it more ſteady, When you have put your 
Plummet on your Line, you muſt faſten it to a 
ſtrong, ſtiff, taper Pole, ofabout three yards long, 
and then the Apparatus is finiſhed. 

Being thus prepared, you muſt angle in muddy 
Water, or in the Deeps or Sides of Streams, and 
yu will ſoon find the Eels tug ſtrongly and eager- 

y at your bait. When you have a bite, draw ty. 
them gently up towards the top of the water, and "EY 
then ſuddenly hoiſt them on the Shore, or in | 
your boat; by this means you may take three or 
four at a time, 

A Sea Crow has been ſeen to pick up an Fel in 
a ſhallow River, and whilſt flying away with it to 
Jet if drop, on which ſhe has darted down with 
great Velocity, and getting under the Eel has 
catched it before it had fallen down to the water. 

In 1750, Robert Guillim, Eſq; of Buiſſey in 
Lancaſhire, invited the neighbouring Gentry to 
dine under a Tent near his Fiſh-pond, which the 
Servants drew Nets through, and amongſt other 
Fiſh pulled out an Eel weighing ſix Pounds ; a 
Gentleman preſent cut it open, and in its Sto- 
mach found a half digeſted Eel of about a pound 
weight. 

Sometimes when I have been angling for other 
Fiſh, I have thrown a long line into a likely 
Place, with ſeveral Eel-hooks on it, placed about 
a Vard and a half aſunder, and a heavy lead to 
ſink it. The Hooks were baited with Lob-worms 
and ſmall Fiſh. I have not only caught Eels by 
this Method, but alſo Pike and Pearch. 

Some, near Eels Haunts, ſink a bottle of Hay 
looſely bound, ſtuffed with Fowls Guts, and i 
Liver cut in long ſhreds, over Night, and coming 
early the next Morning, drawing it up n ; 
the Rope, ſaſtened to the Bank, find large Eels 
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bedded in it for the ſake of the Prey. Thi may 
be done with a Bundle of Bruſh-wood, out of 
which, upon pulling up, they cannot fo eaſily get. 


EELFOUT, oo BUR DOT. 


The Exu-Pour has a ſmooth, ſoſt, ſlippery 
body like an Lel, eſpecially the Belly, It has 
either no ſcales, or they are exceeding mall. The 
Colour is blackiſh, reſembling that of a Tench. 
'The head is a little flattiſh, and both the Jaws are 
well furniſhed with ſmall teeth. On the lower 
jaw grows a Barb of about half an inch long, and 
lixewiſe a ſhort pair between the noſtrils and the 
ſnout; the tail terminates in a circular figure. 

This fiſh is met with chiefly in the Trent, 
though there are ſome in the Severn. They ſpawn 
in December, and are ſo fruitful, that one Roe 
contains no leſs than one hundred and twenty thou- 
ſand eggs. | 

heir places of refort are the ſame as the Eels, 
if within the reach of the tide ; and the beſt time 
to take themis after a ſtorm of thunder and light- 
ning with heavy rain, 

The beſt bait for him is a ſmall Gudgeon, 
Roach, or Dace ; your hook ſhould be armed on 
account of his ſharp teeth, ard becauſe he is a 
vigorous rong fiſh, and ſtrugglcs hard for life, 

His fleſh is good and ſweet, and greatly eſteem- 
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ed. Alis uſual ſize is from fourteen to twenty 
inches. | 

EGGS of SPIDERS, a good bait for Roach, 
Dace, &c. 

EYES of FisH are an excellent bait for moſt 
forts of fiſh, 

| FERN-FLY, or FEern-Bos, is found among 
Fern from May-day to the end of Auguff ; it is 
thick and ſhort of body, has two pair of wings, 
the uppermoſt reddiſh and hard, which may be ta- 
ken off, The laſt ten days of May the Trout will 
take it every day, and the Chub refuſes it no part 
of the ſummer, 

FISH, how to bring them together, Get the 
blood of an Ox, a Goat, and a Sheep, with dung 
of the fame creatures, taken out of the ſmall guts, 
with Thyme, Origanum, Penny-royal, Savory, 
Elder, Garlick, Lees of ſweet Wines, of each 
alike; the Fat or Marrow of the ſame creatures, 
a ſufficient quantity ; beat all theſe that they may 
mix together : Make the whole into lumps, - and 
caſt them into fiſh-ponds, or where fiſh are, an 
hour before you propoſe to catch them, at which 
time caſt your nets upon or around them, 

FISH-PONDS. In making of them a princi- 
pal regard ought to be had to the choice of a fit 
place, and a proper ſoil, It 1s now generally a- 
greed that healthy land, inclinable to mooriſh, and 
full of ſprings, is the beſt, Let the ſituation, if 
poſſible, be at the bottom or ſide of a hill, that 
any ſudden ſhower or continual rain may waſh 
down worms, inſets, and other things fit for the 
nouriſhment of the fiſh. This — will be a 
means of filling and refreſhing the pond, if it has 
not the advantage of a brook or rivulet, moreover 
it has been obſerved, that thoſe ponds, which have 
been ſo ſituated as to receive the ſtale and dung of 
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horſes, have bred the largeſt and the fatteſt fiſh. 

The head of the pond ſhould be at the loweſt part 
of the ground, and the trench of the flood-gate or 
fluice ſhould have a pretty ſwift fall, that the wa- 
ter may not be too long in running out when it 1s 
to be emptied, 

If more ponds than one are to be made at a 
time, it will be more beauteous and advantageous 
to have them placed one above another, in ſuch a 
manner that the head of the one may be next to 
the point or tail of the other. 

It the pond carry fix foot of water it is ſuffici- 
ent, but yet it ſhould be eight foot deep, that 
there may be room enough to receive the rains 
and ſreſhes that may fall into it. In ſome places 
there ſhould be ſhoals for the fiſh to ſpawn up- 
on, and ſun themſelves in; as likewiſe holes, 
hollow banks, and roots of trees to ſerve for 
retiring-places. Some caſt in Bavins in the 
moſt ſandy places, not far from the ſides, which 
ſerve not only for the fiſh to ſpawn upon, but 
are a defence for the young fry againſt ſuch 
vermin as would devour them, Trees ſhould 
not be planted ſo near the pond as to incommode 
it with the falling in of dead leaves, becauſe they 
my the water, and render it diſagreeable to the 

In ſtocking the pond, if the fiſh are deſigned 
only for ſtore, they ſhould be all of one ſex, that 
is, either Milters or Spawners; by this means 
Carp will become large and exceeding fat in a 
ſhort time. 

The moſt uſual fiſh which ponds are ſtocked 
with, are Carp, 'Tench, Bream, and Pike. Of 
theſe Carp and Tench agree well enough together, 
but any other fiſh will devour their ſpawn, The 

| D 4 Pike 
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Pike admits of no companion but the Pearch, 
and he is not always ſafe, if not very large. How- 
ever it is uſual to put Roach, Dace, Bream, Chub, 
Gudgeonz, and Minnows into the ſame pond with 
him, that he may have wherewithal to ſatisfy his 
voracious nature, and grow fat the ſooner. Like- 
wiſe care ſhould be taken, that all the Pike which 
are put into the ſame pond ſhould be nearly of a 
ſize, becauſe a Pike of thirty inches will devour 
another of fifteen, Some grow more in length, 
others in thickneſs, which latter ſort are the firm- 
eſt fiſhes. For a lean, ſlender Pike, though he 
ſeerns to advance in length, is commonly in a de- 
caying condition, by reaſon of ſome outward 
wound from the Otter, or ſome ſtronger of his 
own kind, or an inwardprick by the hock, or ſome 
other caſualty. Yet even in this condition, he 
will be as hungry and greedy as ever. 

It is obſerved by ſome, that Tenchand Eels de- 
light in thoſe ponds chiefly whoſe bottoms are full 
of mud; whereas the Carp likes a ſonnd gravelly 
bottom, where grais grows on the ſides of the 
pond, for in the hot months, if the water hap- 
pens to riſe, they will feed upon it. 

Some make a ſquare hole in the middle of their 
ponds, three feet deep, and cover it with a fort of 
door ſupported at the corners by four ſtrong ſtakes 
driven into the ground. This provides the fiſh 
both with a place of ſhelter and retreat, and like- 
wiſe preſerves the ponds from being robbed, for 
the door and ſtakes would tear the nets all to 
pieces. | | 

In the winter ſeaſon, when there happens to be 
a. hard froſt, it will be neceſſary from time to 
time to break holes in the ice, in order to give the 
fiſh air, otherwiſe they will all die, for they can- 
not live without freſh air. It muſt indeed 
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be owned, that this is a rule generally known, 
and as generally practiſed. : | 

Care ſhould likewiſe be taken either to kill or 
drive away the enemies of fiſh, and deyourers 
of their ſpawn; ſuch as Herons, Cormorants, 
Sea-Gulls, Kings-Fiſhers, Water-Coots, Water- 
Rats, Bitterns, Wild-Ducks, and Otters, if they 
frequent the ponds ; likewiſe tame ducks are 
great devourers of ſpawn, and the young Fry of 
fiſh, and therefore ſhould not be permitted to do 
miſchief. 

It is ſurpriſing, that, conſidering the benefit 
which may accrue from making of ponds and 
keeping of fiſh, it is not more generally put in 
practice. For beſides furniſhing the table, and 
raiſing money, the Land would be vaſtly improv- 
ed, and be worth more this way than any other, 


whatſoever. Suppoſe a meadow be worth forty 


Shillings an Acre; four acres converted into a 
pond will return every year a thouſand fed Carp, 
trom the leaſt ſize to fourteen or fifteen inches 
long, beſide Pike, Perch, Tench, and other fiſh, 
'The Carp alone may be reckoned to bring, one 
with another, fix-pence, nine-pence, and per- 
haps twelve-pence a plece, amounting at the low- 
eſt Rate to twenty-five pounds, and at the higheſt 
to fifty, which would be a very conſiderable, as 
well as a uſeful improvement. 
FisH. Their Enemies. 

A thouſand Foes the finny people chace ; 
Nor are they ſafe from their 5wn kindred race: 
The PIKE, fell tyrant of the liquid plain, 
With raw ns waſte devours his fellow train: 
Yet, howſreer with raging Famine, pin'd, 
The 'TEXCH he ſpares, a ſalutary kind. 
Hence too the PERCH, a like woracious broad, 
Ferbears to make this gen' raus Race his ford : 
D 5 | Tho? 
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The en the common drove no bound he finds, 

But ſpreads unmeaſur'd waſte ver all the kinds, 

Nor leſs the greedy TR OV and gutleſs EEL 

Inceſſant Woes, and dire deſtruction deal. 

Tie lurking WATER-RAT incaverns preys, 

And in the weeds the wily OTTER ſlays : 

T he ghaſily NET in muddy ſlreams annoys, 

And in ſwift Floods the felly SNAKE deſtroys : 

Toaps for the ſwarming fry ſerſake the lawn, 

And croaking FROGS devour the tender Spawn. 

Neither the Habitants of land or air, 

(So ſure their Doom) the fiſhy numbers ſpare, 

The SW AN fair regent of the ſilver tide, by 

Their ranks deſtroys, and ſpreads their ruin wide: 

The Du ck her offspring to the River leads, . 

And on the deſtin'd Fry inſatiate feeds, 

On fatal wings the pouncing BiTTERN ſoars, 

And waftis her Prey from the defenceleſs ſbores : 

The watchful HALcyoNs to the reeds. repair, 

And from their haunts the ſcaly captive bear : 

Sharp HERNS and CORM'RANTS too their o 
tribes oppreſs, "+ M 

A harraſ#d race, peculiar in diſtreſs : 

Nor can the muſe enumerate their foes, 

Such is their fate, ſo various are their woes. 


FISHES FOOD. The beſt food to render 
Pike extremely fat, is Eels, and without them it 
is not to be done in any reaſonable time. o 

The beſt feeding place for all ſorts of fiſh is a 5 
ſhoal - place, near the fide of about half a yard 
deep, and this will be a means to keep the deep- 
er parts ſweet and clean. Beſides, whatever is 
thrown into the water, willbe more readily pick- ?- 
ed up by the fiſh, and nothing will be loſt. 

Any ſort of -grain boiled, is proper food for 
fiſh, eſpecially peas and malt coarſe ons. 
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Alſo the Grains aſter brewing, while freſh and 


ſweet, are very proper. But one buſhel of malt 


will go as far as two of grains. | 

' Raſpings and chippings of bread, or almoſt any 
ſcraps from the table, placed among a caſk of 
ſtrong beer or ale, in ſuch a manner that the 
droppings of the liquor may fall upon them, is 
excellent food for Carp. Two quarts of this is 
ſufficient for thirty, and if they are fed morning and 
evening, it will be better than once a day only. 

From Ofober to March, thirty or forty Carp 
in one ſtew-pond may be kept well enough without 
feeding; but from March to Odlober they muſt 
be fed as conſtantly as fowls in a coop, and they 
will turn to as good an account : and it muſt be 
always remembered, that conſtancy and regularity 
in the ſerving of fiſh, will conduce very much to 
their feeding and thriving. 

It has been obſerved by ſome, that Pike in all 
ſtreams, and Carp in hungry ſpringing waters, if - 
fed at ſtated times, will riſe up and take their meat 
almoſt from the hand. 

There are inſtances of fiſh gathering together 
to befed at the ſound of a bell, and other kinds of 
noiſes, even tho? the perſon himſelf keeps out of 
ſight ; which is a demonſtrable proof that fiſhes 
hear, 'Tho? it muſt be acknowledged that ſome 
very learned men formerly have doubted whether 
fſh have this faculty or not: but the Abbe le 
Plucke ſeems to intimate that it is now not ſo much 
as queſtioned. 

Beſides the food already mentioned, there is 
one ſort which may be called accidental, and that 
1s when pools or ponds happen to receive the 
waſh of large commons, where flocks of ſheep» 
uſually feed ; for the water, being enriched by 


the 
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the dung will maintain a much greater number of 


Carp, than otherwiſe it vould do. For the ſame 


reaſon it is an advantage for cattle to ſtand in the 
water in hot weather and dung in- it, for it nou- 
riſhes the fiſh very much. | | 

Some feed Carp and tench with the ſhort mow- 
ings of graſs, bullocks, and ſheeps blood, and 
Chicken guts ; which will help the growth of 
the Fiſh, and fatten them likewiſe.” But then 
care ſhould be taken to ſupply them with no lar- 
ger quantities than they can diſpenſe with, other- 
wife they will rot and putrity, thereby making 
the water unwholeſome, and greatly endanger the 
Fſh. 

FLAG-WORM. Found from the flags, as 
the dock- worm is from the Docks. See Do c k- 
Worm. It is a good bait for Tench, Bream, and 
Carp. 

Fl A TTR. DOcks, oft grow in pits, and 
are a ſhelter for the fiſh, but oft are an obſtructi- 
on to the drawing of pits with nets; in ſuch 
caſe the beſt way to remove them is by fixing a 
Scythe to a long pole, and mowing the docks 
near their root. 

FLAW. A gouty part in an hair, which will 
make it break in that place. 

FLIES, to make the uſeful artificial ones, you 
furniſh yourſelf with a pocket caſe that has many 
partitions in it capable of holding the following 
materials; Bears hair of divers colours ; as grey, 
dun, light, and dark coloured, bright brown, and 
that which ſhines: alſo camels hair, dark, light, 
and of a colour between both: Badgers hair, or 
fur : Spaniels hair, from bchind the ear, light 
and dark-brown, blackiſh, and black: Ho 
own, which may be had, about Chriſtmas, of 
Butchers, 
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Butchers, or rather of thoſe that make brawn; 
it ſhould be plucked from under the throat, 
and other ſoft places of the hog, and muſt be of 
the following colours, viz. black, red, whitiſh, 
and ſandy ; and for other colours, you may get 
them died at a dyer's: Seals fur is to be had at 
the trunk- makers; get this alſo died of the co- 
lours of cows and calves hair, in all the different 
ſhades, from the light to the darkeſt brown; you 
will then never need cows or calves hair ; both 
which are harſh, and will never work kindly, nor 
lie handſomely : get alſo mohairs, black, blue 
purple, white, and violet : camblets, both hair 
and worſted, blue, yellow, dun, light, and dark- 
brown, red, violet, purple, black, horſe-fleſh, pink, 
and orange colours, Some recommend the hair 
of abortive colts and calves, but ſeals fur dyed, as 


above, is much better; but obſerve that the hog» 


wool is beſt for large, and the ſeals fur for ſmall 
flies. 

A piece of an old Turkey carpet will furniſh ex- 
cellent dubbing : untwiſt the yarn, and pick out 
the wool, carefully ſeparating the different colours, 
and lay it by. | | 

Get alſo furs of the following animals, viz. the 
Squirrel, particularly from his tail : Fox-cub, 


from the tail where it is downy, and of an aſh- 


colour; an old Fox, and old Otter, Otter-cub, 
Badger, Fulimart, or Filmert ; a hare from the 
neck, where it is of the colour of withered fern; 
and above all, the yellow fur of the Marten, from 
off the gills or ſpot under the jaws. All theſe, 
and almoſt every other kind of fur, are eaſily got 
at the Furriers, 

Hackles are a very important Article in fly- 
making: they are the long flender feathers that 
hang from the Head of a cock down his neck; 


there 
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there may alſo be fine ones got from near his tail; 
be careful that they are not too rank, which they 
are when the fibres are more than half an inch 
long; and for ſome purpoſes theſe are much too 
big; be provided with theſe of the following co- 
lours, viz. red, dun, yellowiſh, white, orange, and 
perfect black; and whenever you meet, alive or 
dead, with a cock of the game breed, whoſe hac- 
kle is of a ſtrong brown-red, never fail tobuy him: 
but obſerve that the feathers of a cock-chicken, 
be they ever ſo fine for ſhape and colour, are 
good for little ; for they are too downy and weak 
to ſtand ere after they are once wet; and ſo are 
theſe of the Bantam cock. 

Feathers are abſolutely neceſſary for the wings 
and other parts of flies ; get therefore feathers 
from the back and other parts of the wild Mallard, 
or drake, the feathers of a Partridge, eſpecially 
thoſe red ones that are in the tail: feathers from a 
cock Pheaſant's breſt and tail, the wings of a 
Blackbird, a brown hen, of a Starling, a Jay, a 
land Rail, a Throſtle, a Fieldfair, and a water 
Coot; the feathers from the crown of the Pewit, 
Plover, or Lapwing ; green and copper coloured 
Peacocks, and black Oſtrich her!; feathers from 
a Herons neck and wings ; and remember, that 
in moſt inſtances, where the drake's cr wild Mal- 
lard's feather is hereafter directed, that from a 
Starling's wing, will do much better, as being of 
a finer grain, and leſs ſpungy. 

Be provided with marking ſilk of all colours, 
fine, but very ſtrong, Flaw-ſilk, gold and filver 
flatted wire or* twiſt, a ſharp knife, hooks of all 
ſizes, hogs briſtles for loops to your flies, Shoe- 
makers wax, a large needle to raiſe your dub- 
bing when flatted with working, and a ſmall but 
fharp pair of Sciſſars. 

: and 
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And laſtly, if any materials required in the ſub- 
ſequent liſt of flies may have been omitted in the 
foregoing catalogue, be careful to add them to 
your former ſlock, as often as you ſhall find any 
ſuch omiſſions. 

Remember, with all your dubbing, to mix 
Bears hair and Hogs wool, which are ſtiff, and 
not apt to imbibe the water, as the fine furs, and 
moſt other kinds of dubbing, do; and remember 
alſo, that Martens fur is the beſt yellow you can 
uſe. When the angler is furniſhed with theſe 
materials, he may make any ſort of artificial flies, 
to repreſent thoſe which he ſhall perceive Trout 
or other fiſh toriſe at ; but he ſhould be ſure al- 
ways to have in his pocket caſe, the Peacock's 
feather, and grounds of ſuch wool and crewel as 
will make the Graſshopper; and to obſerve, that 
uſually the ſmalleſt flies are the moſt. Alſo, that 
the light fly uſually makes the beſt ſport ina dark 
day, and the darkeſt and leaſt fly in a bright day. 
But particularly obſerve to make your flies lighter 
or ſadder according to your fancy, or the wea- 
ther. 

In making artificial dub-flies, chiefly obſerve 
and imitate the belly of the fly ; for that the. 
fiſh muſt take notice of, as being moſt in their 
ſight : and let the wings of the fly always be of 
an equal length, elſe it will not ſwim right and 
true, 

When you try how to fit the colour of the fly, 
wet the dubbing, leſt you be miſtaken ; for though 
when dry, they exactly ſuit the colour of the fly, 
yet the water alters molt colours. | 

Always make your dub-flies on a ſun-ſhiny 
day : and to krow the exact colour of of your 
dubbing, hold it bet vixt your eye and the ſun. 


Never 
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Never let the tail of your dub-fly deſcend low- 
er than till you come to the bend of the hook, and 
not into the bent itſelf, as ſome practiſe. 

When trouts often ſhew themſelves at your 
fly, and yet do not take it, be aſſured that either 
the day or water is improper for fly angling ; 
or, which is far more probable, that your dub- 
fly is not of the right colour and ſhape they then 
covet. 

Though ſome always dub with filk of the 
moſt predominant colour of the fly ; yet other 
good anglers dub duns with yellow, and browns 
with red filk, and in September with violet co- 
loured. | 

Flies made of hairs of Bears, Hogs, Squirrel- 
tails, Camels, Dogs, Foxes, Badgers, Otters, 
Ferrets, Cows, Calves ſkins, &c. are more natu- 
ral, lively and keep colour better in the water, 
than flies made of Crewels and worſted ſtuffs, un- 
leſs you mingle hair therewith, 

The Feather got from the quill of a Shepſtare, 
or ſtarling's wings, is the beſt feather generally 
to ule for dub fly wings. Next are the feathers 
got from the quills of Throſtles, Fieldfares, Black- 
birds, and thoſe from the back of the wild Mal- 
lard, or Drake. | : 

'The hackle, or palmer fly, may be made as 
follows : hold your hook even with the ſhank 
downwards, and the bent of it between the fore- 
finger and thumb of your left hand ; then take 
half a yard of fine red marking ſilk, well waxed, 
and, with your right hand, give it four or five 
turns about the ſhank of your hook, inclining the 
turns to the right hand, and there fix it witha 
faſtening loop; which done, take a fine briſtle, 
ſinge the end, and lay it along on the inſide of the 
ſhank of the hook, as low as the bent, and whip 

four 
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four or five times round; then ſingeing the other 
end of the Briſtle to a fit length, turn it over to 


the back of the ſhank, and, pinching it into a pro- 


per form, whip down and faſten off, as before, 
which will bring both ends of the Silk into the 
bent. Wax your Silk again, take three Strans 
of an Oſtrich Feather, and holding them, and the 
bent of the Hook, as at firſt directed, the Feathers 
to your left Hand, and the Roots in the bent of 
your Hook, with that end of the Silk which you 
juſt now waxed, whip them three or four times 
round, and faſten off: then turning the Feathers 


to the right, and twiſting them and the Silk with 


your Fore-finger and Thumb, wind them round 
the ſhank of your Hook, ſtill ſupplying the ſhort 


Strans with new ones, as they fail, till you come 


to the end, and faſten off, When you have ſo 
done, clip off the ends of the Feathers, and 'trim 
the Body of the Palmer ſmall at the Extremities, 
and full in the middle, and wax both ends of your 
Silk, which are now divided and lie at either end 
of the Hook, 

This done, take a ſtrong bold Hackle, with 
Fibres about half an Inch long, ſtraiten the Stem 
very carefully, and, holding the ſmall end between 
the Fore- finger and Thumb of your left Hand, 
with thoſe ; the right ſtroke your Fibres the con- 
trary way to that which they naturally lie, and 
holding the Hook as before, lay the point of the 
Hackle into the bent of the Hook with the hollow, 
which is the paleſt ſide, upwards, and whip it 
very faſt to its place: In doing whereof, be care- 
ful not to tie in many of the Fibres; or if you 
ſhould chance to do ſo, pick them out with the 
point of a very large Needle. 


When 
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When the Hackle is thus made faſt, the utmoſt 
care and nicety is dN in winding it on; 
for if you fail in this, your Fly is ſpoiled, and you 
muſt begin all again; to prevent which, keeping 
the hollow or pale fide to your left Hand, and, 
as much as poſſible, the ſide of the Stem down on 
the Dubbing, wind the Hackle twice round, and 


holding faſt what you have ſo wound, pick 


out the looſe Fibres, which you may have taken 
in, and make another turn: Then lay hold of the 


 Hackle with the third and fourth Fingers of your 


left Hand, with which you may extend it while 
you diſengage the looſe Fibres as before. 

In this manner proceed, till you come to with- 
in an eighth of an Inch of the end of the ſhank; 
where you will find an end of Silk hanging, and 
by which time you will find the Fibres at the 
great end of the Hackle ſomewhat diſcompoſed; 
clip theſe off cloſe to the Stem, and, with the 
end of your Middle-finger, preſs the Stem cloſe 
to the Hook, while with the Fore-finger of your 
right Hand you turn the Silk into a Loop; 
which, when you have twice put over the end of 
the ſhank of the Hoop, loop, and all your work 
is ſafe. 

Then wax that end of the Silk which you now 
uſed, and turn it over as before, till you have 
taken up nearly all that remained of the Hook, 
obſerving ta lay the turns neatly fide by fide ; 
and, laſtly, clip off the ends of the Silk: Thus 
will you have made a Bait that will catch Trout 
of the largeſt ſize in any Water in England. 

Another method of making a Fly. Take about 
half a yard of fine well-waxed marking Silk, 
holding the Hook with the bent betwixt the Fin- 
ger and 'Thumb of your left Hand, then lay your 
Hair or Link along the inſide of the ſhank, and 

whip 
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whip it till you come within about one- third part 
of the way towards the bent, and then turn your 
Silk back by a few laps till you come within 
about one-eighth part of the end of the ſhank, 
and make it faſt, then ſtrip off the Feathers for 
your Wings, keeping the ſmall ends as even as 
poſſible; the better to do which, ſtrip and place 
your Feathers at ſundry times, Then lay your 
Feathers with the points towards the ſhank, and 
ſo far longer, that when you have given them a 
lap or two with your Silk, the points, when 
turned back, may come as far as the bent of your 
Hook; then whip their Root-ends with your Silk 
a few taps, and cut off the Root-end Feathers 
with a fine pair of Sciſſars a little ſloping, ſo as a 
few of them may come as far as the firſt whip- 
ping, then whip as far as before, and faſten; and 
if you intend to make a Hackle, lay the ſmall 
end (when any fide of the Fibre is cut off) to- 
wards the Wings, and whip back by a few laps 
to the Wings; then divide your Wings, and, 
with your Silk, part them by bringing it acroſs 
backward and forward three or four times; then 
wrap your Hackle round till you come to the 
Wings, then lay the remaining end towards the 
end of the ſhank, then wrap your Silk two or 
three times cloſe at the back of the Wing, to 
throw them towards the bent ; then make faſt, 
and cut off your Silk; and if you intend to make 
a Dubbed-fly, part your Wings before you whip 
the Root-ends, and this done, whip as before ; 
then pull and looſen your Dubbing very well, 
that it may twiſt the better about the Silk, (the 
leſs quantity ſticks to the Silk, the better, ſo as it 
is equally covered in every Part,) then wrap 
* Silk and Dubbing from the whipping to the 
ings, and faſten as before; when you make a 
Fly 
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Fly with dubbing twiſt and Hackle, whip your 
Hackle and twiſt with your Root-feathers and faſ- 
ten, afterwards dub as before, and rib with your 
twiſt, and wrap your Hackle over all, whip at 
the back of your Wings, and make all faſt, 
'There is another and neater method of Fly-mak- 
ing, preferred by ſome good Anglers to all others. 
Take as much fine Silk, of a proper colour, as 
may be neceſſary. Wax it well: then holding 
the bent of the Hook between the Fore- finger and 
Thumb of the left Hand, give the Silk two or 
three turns round the ſhank and faſten it : then 
take a ſmall Feather of the colour you would have 
the Wings of the Fly; ſtrip off ſome of the Fibres 


towards the Quill end of it, leaving a ſufficient 


quantity for the Wings : 'Then, holding the point 
of the Feather between your Finger and 'Thumb, 
turn back moſt of the remaining Fibres, and, lay- 
ing the point end of the Feather upon the Hook, 
= one or two more laps round it with your 

ilk, and faſten: Then. twirl the Feather round 
the Hook till all the Fibres are wrapped upon it; 
which done, faſten and cut off the two ends of the 
Feather: Then, with Dubbing of a proper 
colour twiſted round the remaining Silk, wrap 
from the Wings towards the bent of the Hook, 
till your Fly is of the f1ze you deſire. 

If your Fly is to be very ſmall, you may not 
be able to hold the Feather in your Fingers, to 
wrap it round the Hook; in which cafe if you 
tie a little waxed Silk or Thread to the Quill end 
of it, you may manage as ſmall a Feather as you 
pleaſe. 

As a Ground- work for Fly-fiſhing, here is in- 
ſerted Mr. Cotton's liſt of Flies. 

February. 1. The Little Red- brown, made of 
the Fur of the black ſpot in a Hog's Ear wrapped 
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on with red filk, the wings of the male of a Mal- 
lard almoſt white. 2. The Palmer- fly, or Plain- 
hackle, made with a rough black ro þ either of 
black Spaniels Fur, or the Whirl of an Oftrich 
Feather, and the red hackle of a Capon over 
. be Silver-hackle, made with a black 
Body, Silver Twiſt over that, and a red Fea- 
ther. 4. The Great-hackle; the Body black, 
and wrapped with a red feather of a Caponuntrim- 
med, that is the whole length of the Hackle on 
the top or back of the Fly ; which makes it ſwim 
better, and, on a whirling water, kill great Fiſh, 
5. 'The Gold-hackle, the body black, ribbed over 
with Gold-twiſt, and a red Feather over all, does 
great execution. 6. The Great-dun, made with 
dun Bears hairs, and the wings of the grey fea- 
ther of a Mallard near his tal. This is the very 
beſt Fly this month, and makes admirable ſport, 
7, The Great-blue-dun, with Dubbing of the 
bottom of Bears hair next to the roots, mixed 
with alittle blue Camblet ; the wings of the dark 
grey feather of a Mallard. 8. The dark-brown, 
with Dubbing of the brown hair of the flank of a 
brended Cow, and the grey feather of a Drake 
for wings. Theſe Flies are ſome for one water 
and ſky, and ſome for another ; and accordingly 
the ſize and colour are altered: Uſe a ſmall hackle 
if the water be clear ; or a bigger, if ſomething 
dark; eſpecially when you cannot know cer- 
tainly, in this month or any other, what Fly is 
tunen 

In Merch, uſe all the ſame Flies with Febru- 
ary, but make them leſs. The names are now, 
1. The little Whirling-dun, made of the bot- 
tom fur of a Squirrel's tail, and the wings 


of the grey feather of a wild Drake or Mallard. 
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2. The early-bright-brown, made either of the 
down of a Spaniel, or the hair of a red Cow's 
flank, with a grey wing. 3. The whitiſh- 
dun, made of the roots of Camels hair, and 
the wings of a wild Mallard's grey feather, 
4. The Thorn-three-fly, made of an abſolute 
black, mixed with eight or ten hairs of Iſabella- 
coloured Mohair; the body as little as can be 
made; the wings of a bright wild Mallard's 
feather. It is an admirable Fly, and a great 
killer. 5. The blue-dun, made with the comb- 
ings of the neck of a black Greyhound. It is 
a fine blue. 'The wings can ſcarce be too white. 
It is taken beſt in the latter part of the month. 
6. The little black-gnat, taken at the ſame time; 
and made of the fur of a black water-dog, or the 
down of a young black water-coot : 'The, 
wings of the male of a wild Mallard, as white 
as can be : The body as little as you can poſ- 
ſibly make it, and the wings as ſhort as the 
body. Some make the body of the cop, or top 
feather on the head of a Plover. 7. The latter- 
bright-brown, taken from the middle of March 
to the middle of April, and made with Dubbing, 
got out of a Skinner's lime-pits, and of the hair 
of an abortive Calf, which the lime will turn as 
bright as gold. Wings of the feather of a brown 

Hen is beſt. : | 
All the ſame hackles and flies that are taken 
March, will be taken in April alſo, with this 
diſtinction only, that all the browns be lapped 
with red filk, and the duns with yellow ilk. 
The names peculiar to this month are, 1. The 
ſmall-bright-brown, made of Spaniel's fur; with 
a light grey wing, to be uſed in a bright day 
and clear water, 2. The little-dars-brown, 
| the 
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the Dubbing of dark brown and violet Camblet 
mixed; the Ry Oe of a wild Mallard for 


wings. 3. I great-whirling-dun, uſual] 
taken from about the twelfth of this Month, all 
the Month through, about noon, and by fits 
from thence to the end of June. It is one of 
the beſt flies we have, and commonly made of 
the down of a Fox-chub, which is of an aſh 
colour at the roots, and ribbed about yellow 
ſilk : The wings of the pale grey feather of a 
wild Mallard. 4. The violet-fly, taken only a 
ſhort time about the beginning, and made of a 
dark violet ſtuff, and a very little dun Bears 
hair mixed therewith ; the wild Mallard's grey 
feather for wings. 5. The yellow-dun, made 
of Camel's hair, and yellow Camblet; or yellow 
- wool of a Blanket, well mixed, and a white 
grey wing. Others make it of dun hair of a 
Bear, and ſome yellow fur of a Marten mixed, 
and dub with yellow ſilk, The wings from 
the quill of a Shepſtare's wing. It is an ex- 
cellent fly both for April and May. 6. The 
Horſe- fleſn-fly, taken beſt in an evening, from 
two hours before ſun-ſet, till twilight, and 
the whole Month through. His Dubbing of 
blue Mohair, with pink-coloured and red Tam- 
my mixed; a light-coloured wing, and a dark 
brown head, It. begins to be taken in the mid- 
dle of the Month, and the beſt time in an 
evening. 

; In the month of May all the ſame hackles and 
flies may be uſed as in April, the hackles onl 
brighter, and the flies ſmaller. To theſe I will 
add ſeven of the very prime flies for May, and 
indeed all the year ; eſpecially the dun-cut, 
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Green-drake and ſtone-fly ; and then nine of ſmall- 
er eſteem, which yet are not to be deſpiſed. 

In the firſt claſs are, 1. The dun-cut; its 
Dubbing of Bears dun hair, with a little blue and 
yellow intermixed with it; a large dun wing, 
and two horns at the head, made of the hair of 
a Squirrels tail. It is a very killing fly. 2. 
The artificial green-drake, which comes in about 
the middle of May, and is taken until Mid- 
ſummer in mountainous ſtony Rivers, and that 
at all hours, is made thus: On a large hook 
dub with Camels hair, bright Bears hair, the 
ſoft down combed from a Hog's briſtles, and 
yellow camblet, well mixed together : "The bo- 
dy muſt be long, and ribbed about with green ilk, 
or rather yellow fſils waxed with green wax; 
the whiſks of the tail of the long hair of Sa- 
bles, or Fitchet ; and the wings of the white- 
grey feather of the wild Mallard, dyed yellow. 
3. The artificial ſtone-fly, made of Bears dun 
hair, with a little brown and yellow camblet 
well mixed; but ſo placed, that the Fly may 
be more yellow on the belly, and towards the 
tail underneath, than in any other part. You 
may place two or three hairs of a black Cat's 
beard on the top of the hook, in the arm- 
ing or whipping, ſo as to be turned up when 
you wrap on your Dubbing, and to ſtand al- 
moſt upright. This Fly is to be ribbed with 
yellow ſilk, and his wings to be long, and 
very large, of the dark-grey feather of the wild 
Mallard, or of the brown ſoft feather of a Kite, 
or of the feather got out of the wing of a 
Throſtle. Sometimes you me dibble with an 
artificial ſtone-fly in the ſtill deeps, in an 


evening, if any gentle gale of wind or breeze 
| furl 
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furl them. 4. The black May fly, which is the 
"XZ next in order, made in the body of the black 
"> whirl of an Oftrich feather, ribbed with ſilver- 
"2 wriſt, and the black hackle of a cock or capon, 
*Z over, It is a killing wh but not equal with the 

y. 5. The little yellow 


1 May-fly, of the ſame ſhape with the green drake, 
and of as bright a yellow as can be ſeen, made of 


a bright yellow camblet ; the wings of a White- 
grey feather dyed yellow, Some dub it with yel- 
low fur of a Marten. 6. The grey drake in 
3 ſhape and dimenſions perfectly the ſame with the 
green drake, but of another colour, being of a 
paler and more livid yellow, green, and ribbed 
with black quite down his body, with black ſhin- 
ing wings, diaphanous and very tender, It comes 


+ in after the green drake, and kills very well. It 


is made of whitiſh down of a hog's briſtles, and 
black ſpaniels fur mixed, and ribbed down the 


body with black ſilk: the whiſks of the tail of 
a beard of a black cat, and the wings of the black 
grey feather of the wild Mallard. 7. The camb- 
let fly, taken from the middle of May to the end 
of June; in ſhape like a moth, with fine diapper- 
py ed or watered wings. It is imitated with dark- 
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brown ſhining camblet, ribbed over with ver 
ſmall light green ſilk, and the wings of the double 
grey feather of a wild Mallard. It is a very kill- 
ng fly for Graylings and ſmall Fiſh, 

n the ſecond claſs of May-flies are, 1. The 
Turkey fly, with dubbing raveled out of ſome 
blue ſtuff, and lapped about with yellow ſilk ; 
the wings of a grey wild mallard's feather. 
2. The yellow palmer, made withyellow body, 
ribbed with gold twiſt, and large wings of a wild 
Mallards feather r yellow, with the red 
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hackle of a capon over all. 3. The black fly, 
with dubbing of black ſpaniel's fur, and wings 
of a grey wild Mallard's Feather. 4. 'The light- 
brown made of light brown hair, with a ſlender 
body ; and the dubbing being twirled upon ſmall 
red ſilk, and raiſed with the point of a needle, 
that the ribs or rows of ſilk may appear through; 
the wings of the grey feather of a wild Mallard. 
5. The little dun, with dubbing of bears dun 
hair whirled upon yellow filk, and wings of a 
wild Mallard's grey feather. 6. The white- 
gnat, with a pale wing and black head. 7. 
The peacock fly; its body of the whirl of a 
Peacock's feather, with a red head, and wings 
of a wild Mallard's feather, 8. The Cow lady, 
a little fly, with the body of a peacock's fea- 
ther, the wings of a red feather, or ſtripes of 
the red hackle of a cock. 9. The Cowturd fly, 
with little brown and yellow dubbing mixed; 
the wings of the dark grey feather of a wild 

Mallard. | 
From the firſt till near the end of June, are 
taken the green-drake and ſtone fly; and all 
the month the camblet fly. Beſides theſe the 
ſportſman may now make. 1. The Owl fly, 
taken in the middle of the month, late at night? 
Its dubbing of a white Weaſel's tail, and a 
white grey wing. 2. Ihe barm fly, with dub- 
bing of the fur of a yellow dun cat, and the 
grey wings of a wild Mallard's feather, 3. The 
purple hackle, made with a purple body, whip- 
d about with a red capon's feather, 4. The 
e gold hackle, made with a purple body, 
and gold twiſt over that, all whipped about with 
a red capon's feather. 5. The fleſh fly, wit h 
dubbing of a black ſpaniel's fur and blue wool 
mixed, and a grey wing. 6. The little fleſh fly, 
| with 


and a ſad grey wing of a wild Mallard's fea- 
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with a body made of the whirl of a Peacock's 
feather, and the wings of the grey feather of a 
wild drake. 7. The Peacock fly, its body and 
wings both of the feather of the fowl. 8. The 
Ant fly, with dubbing of brown and red Camb- 
lets mixed, and a light grey wing. 9. The 
brown Gnat made with a very ſlender body, of 
brown and violet camblets mixed well together, 
with a light grey wing. 10, The little black 
gnat, with dubbing of black mohair, and a 
white grey wing. 11. The green graſshopper, 
with dubbing of green and yellow wool mixed, 
ribbed over with green ſilk, and a red capon's 
feather over all. 12. 'The Dun graſshopper, its 
body lender, made of dun Camblet, and a dun hac- 
kle at top. 13. The brown hackle, made of the 
light brown hair of a fat colt, with a red hackle 
over all, wrapped with aſh coloured or hair co- 
loured ſilk. | 

The Dub flies for July are, r. the Badger 
fly, with dubbing of the ſoft brown fur of a 
Badger's (kin, that has been in the ſkinners lime 
pits, twirled upon red filk, with a red head, 


ther. It is an excellent fly for this month in 
many rivers, and allo taken in many places in 
March and April. 2. The Orange fly, its dub- 
bing of orange coloured wool, and the wings 
of the feather of a blackbird's quill. 3. The 
little white dun, its body made of white mo- 
hair, and the wings of a Heron's blue feather. 
4. The Waſp fly, made either of dark brown 
dubbing, or elſe of the fur of a black cat's 
tail, ribbed about with yellow ſilk; its wings 
of the grey feather of a wild Mallard. 5. The 
black hackle, the body made of the whirl of a 
Peacock's feather, and a black hackle feather 
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on the top. There is alſo another, made of a 
Peacock's herl without any wings. 6. The 
ſhell fly, with dubbing of yellow green Fer /ey 
wool, and a little white hogs hair mixed, 7. 
The black blue dun, the dubbing of the fur of a 
black rabit, mixed with a little yellow ; the wings 
of the feather of a blue pidgeon's wing. 
 Auguſi, The ſame flies with July, Then, 
1. Another ant fly; the dubbing, the black brown 
hair of a cow, ſome red warpped in for the tag 
of his tail, anda dark wing; a killing Fly, 
2. the Fern fly; the dubbing of the fur of a 
Hare's neck, that is of the colour of Fern, 
with a darkiſh grey wing of a Mallard's fea- 
ther; a killer too. 3. A white hackle ; its 
body of white mohair, wrapped about with a 
white hackle feather. 4. A Harry-long-legs ; 
the body made of bear's dun and blue wool mix- 
ed, and a brown hackle feather over all : All the 
fame browns and duns are taken this month that 
were in May. 

September. The ſame flies are taken this month 
that were in April: to which I ſhall only add, 
1. A Camel brown fly ; the dubbing, pulled out 
of the lime of a wall, whipped about with red 
Silk, anda darkiſh grey Mallard's feather for the 
wing. 2. One other, for which we have no 
name; it is made of the black hair of a badger's 
ſkin, mixed with the yellow ſofteſt Down of a 


ſanded hog. 


Odober. The ſame Flies that were taken in 
March. 
November. 'The ſame Flies that were taken 


in Frebruary. 
December. Few men angle with a Fly this 
month, no more than they do in January ; but 
| yet, 
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yet, if the weather be warm, then a brown, that 
looks red in the hand, and yellowiſh betwixt 
your eyes and the ſun, will both raiſe and kill in 
a clear water, and free from ſnow broth, 


Mopern CATALOGUE of FLIES. 
NumBER I. 


February. Red fly : Is made of a drake's 
feather,, and the body of red hackle, and the 
red part of Squirrel's fur. He has four wings, 
and they lie flat on his back. Peacock's hackle. 
Peacock's herl ; alone, or interchanged with 
Oſtrich herl; warping, red-. ſilk, red cock's 
hackle over all; it may be varied by a black cock's 
hackle and ſilver twiſt. Taken chiefly. from nine 


to eleven in the morning, and from one to 


three in the afternoon. This and the ſeveral 
other hackles, which we have here and hereafter 
deſcribed, being moſt tempting baits, ſhould al- 
ways be firſt tried when the angler comes to a 
ſtrange river; and not changed till he has found 
out, and is certain what particular fly is upon 
the water, 

March. 1. Green Peacock hackle. Greeniſh 
herl of a Peacock : warping, green filk, a black 
hackle over all. 'Taken from eight to eleven in 
the morning. 2. Dark brown, dub with the 
hair of a dark brown ſpaniel or calf, that looks 
ruddy by being expoſed to wind and weather; 
warp with ruddy or chocolate coloured filk. 
The wing of the darkiſh part of a Starling's 
Quill feather. Taken chietly from nine to ele- 
ven in the morning; the ſame Fly takes in 
September. 3. Aſh coloured dun, dub with the 
roots of a Fox-cub's tail ; warp with pale yel- 
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low filk : wing of the pale part of a Starling's 
feather, This fly, which is alſo called the 
violet dun and blue dun, is to be found on almoſt 
every river; it varies much in its colour, ac- 
cording to the ſeaſon of the year. In March 
and September it is called, and that very pro- 
perly, the violet dun; for it has often that hue ; 
and therefore, it is uſual to mix the blue violet 
crewel with the ſox-cub down. In April it 
aſſumes a pale aſh colour, and in May is of a 
beautiful lemon c lour, both body and wings. 
In June and July it is blue-black, and from July 
it inſenſibly varies till it becomes of its primitive 
colour, violet-dun, which it never fails to do b 
September, | 
April 1. Pearl-colour, or Heron dun. Dub 
with the yellowiſh or aſh coloured herl of a He- 
ron, warp with aſh coloured filk : wing, from 
the ſhort feather of a Heron, or from a coot's 
wing of an aſh colour. Morning and after— 
noon. 2. Blue dun. Dub with the fur ofa 
Water rat; warp with aſh colour : wing of a 
Coot's feather, morning and afternoon. 3. Cow- 
dung fly, comes on. about the middle of March, 
and continues till the latter end of April, but it is 
not to be fiſhed with unleſs it be a cold windy 
day. The wings to be made of the blue fea- I 
ther ofa Hen tipped with yellow ; to lie flat : uſe q 
for the body a Lemon coloured mohair, with a 4 
yellow feather about it. The whole ſhould re- 9 
ſemble the large horſe ant fly. 4. Spider fly, I 
comes about the middle of April, if it be a favour- 1 
able ſpring. The wings are made of a wood. 
cock's feather, that lies under the but end of the 
wing ; the body of lead coloured filk, with a 3 
black cock's hackle wrapped twice or thrice 4 
| round : 4 
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round: the body muſt he made in the ſhape of the 
ant fly. This fly appears in bright and warm days, 
and comes out of beds of gravel by the water 
ſide, where you may find them in bunches from 
the middle to the latter end of the month, in warm 
ſun ſhining _ 

May. 1. Silver twiſt hackle. Dub with the 
herl of an Oftrich feather ; warp with dark 
green, filver twiſt, and black cock's hackle over 
all. Taken from nine to eleven, eſpecially in 
a ſhowery day. 2. Sooty dun. Dub with dark 
black SpaniePs fur, or the herl of an Oſtrich; 
warp with green: wing, the dark part of a land- 
rail or coct, Taken beſt in a ſhowery day, 
as alſo in April and June. 3. Light flaming, 
or ſpring brown. Dub with light brown of a 
Calf ; warp withorange colour , wing of a pale 
grey Mallard's feather, Taken chiefly betore 
Sun-ſet in a warm evening; a good fly, We 
would recommend the making it after the na- 
tural fly, and that according to the following 
directions. 4. Oak Fly. By tome called the aſh 
fly, (by others the cannon fly.) The head, which 
is large, of an aſh colour: the upper part of the 
body greyiſh, and two or three hairs of bright 
brown mixed, and very little light blue, and 
ſometimes a hair or two of light green ; the tail- 
part 15 greyiſh mixed with orange : wing, of a 
mottled brown feather of a Woodcock, Par- 
tridge, or brown hen: Hook No. 8, or 9. This is 
the Fly which is ſeen much in April, May and 


June, on the bodies of Aſhes, Oaks, Willows, 


or Thorns, growing near the water, ſtanding 
with its head downwards; it is an excellent. 
Fly, but difficult to imitate being of many co- 
lours, unequally mixed. It takes chiefly in the 
Morning; it does not ſeem to come from any 
| E 4 Cadis 
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Cadis; for it never drops in great numbers on 
the water; and the wings are ſhort, and lie flat 
on the back, like the blue bottle or large Fleſh- 
fly. 5. Orange tawny, Orange brown, Camb- 
let fly, Alder fly, Withy fly, or Baſtard cadis. 
Dub with dark brown Spaniel's hair, or Calt's 
hair that ſnines, or barge ſail; warp with deep 
orange, black hackle under the wing: wing of 
a darkiſh feather of a Mallard or Starling. Taken 
_ chiefly ina morning before the green drake comes 
upon the water. 6. Huzzard. Dub with pale 
lemon coloured mohair, or Oftrich feather dyed 
yellow, warp with yellow, gold twiſt, and Ne” ava 
hackle over all: wing, of a very pale Mallard's 
feather dyed of a lemon colour, the wings large, 
and longer than the body, lying flat on the back. 
Taken in a bluſtering day, before the May fly 
comes in, A Fly little known, but the moſt 
beautiful of the inſect ſpecies that frequent the 
water. It is larger than the green drake, of a 
beautiful lemon colour, both body and wings, 
which are ſcur in number, and he cloſe to its 
back. It is to be met with but in few rivers, and 
is eſteemed a great curioſity. In thoſe rivers that 
produce them, they appear in great numbers 
about the latter end of April ; at which time 
and afterwards, the Trout riſes at them ver 
eagerly : doubtleſs this is a true water fly : It 
is ſuppoſed to be produced from a very large cadis. 
7, Death drake. The body one herl of black 
Oſtrich and two of Peacock; ſilver twiſt, black 
hackle: wing of the dark feather of a Mallard 
of a copper colour. Taken chiefly in an evening 
when the May fly is almoſt gone. 8. Yellow mil- 
ler, or Owl fly. The body of a yellow Marten's 
fur, or Oſtrich herl dyed buff colour: wing, 
of the ruddy feather of a young Peacock's wing 
or 
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or pale brown Chicken. Taken from Sun: ſet till 
Ten at Night, and from Two till Four in the 
Morning. : 8 
June. 1. Orle- fly, comes down the beginning, 
and continues till the end of June, and is the beſt 
Fly to fſh with after the May- flies are gone. The 
Wings of this Fly are made of a dark-grizzel'd 
Cock's Hackle; the Body of a Peacock's Herl, 
with very dars red Silk. It has four Wings, 
which ſhould lie flat on the Back as it ſwims down 
the water, This Fly is to be fiſhed with in the 
warmeſt weather, and you may uſe it with ſucceſs 
from ten o' Clock till four in the Afternoon, at 
which time the fiſh leave off the Orle- fly, and 
take the Sky-coloured Blue. 2. Sky-coloured 
Blue Fly, is on at the ſame ſeaſon with the for- 
mer, but never appears till the evening, and a 
very hot day. Is made of the Feather of a light- 
blue Hen, with a yellowiſh gloſs: the Body is 
made of a light blue Fur, mixed with a bright 
yellow, with a Silver-grizzled Hackle over it. 
This Fly comes on about the middle of Fung, 
and continues till the middle of 7uly. 3. Cadis 
Fly, proceeding from the Cod bait, begins with 
Fune; and is a large Fly, having four pale yellow 
Wings, all of one colour, and a pale yellow Bo- 
dy, ribbed with dark brown. The Wings are made 
of a yellow Hen's Feather: the body, of a buff- 
coloured yellow Fur, ribbed with dark brown 
Silk, and a yellow Hackle three times round. 
This Fly continues till about a week in July be- 
fore they are all gone; and is to be fiſhed with at 
the clearing of the water, after it has been diſ- 
coloured, when no other Fly will do ſo well, 
This little Creature, while in the ſtate of a Gruh, 
is a very choice Bait at Bottom-fiſhing, Fern Fly 
comes in about the latter end of June, and is of 
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ſhort continuance. It has four Wings that ſtand 
upright on his Back, The Wings and Body are 
made of a Woodcock's Feather, ribbed with 
orange-colcured Silk. It may be fiſhed with in a 
Morning, the firſt of any Fly, till about eleven 
o' Clock, and then you may change your Fly ac- 
cording to the brightneſs or dulneſs of the day, 
for there are many Flies on at that time. 

July. 1. Middling brown. Made of Calf's 
Hair twiſted upon pale yellow Silk, for the Silk 
to appear: Wing of a Mallard's Feather. 2. 
Dark brown. Warp with red Silk, with a deep 
orange Tag at the Tail: Wing of a Mallard's 
Feather, 3. Willow-cricket, or ſmall Peacock- 
fly. A Hearl of a green Peacock's Feather; warp 
with green Silk: Wing of a Starling's Feather 
longer than the Body, A Morning fly, eſpecially 
for Grayling in rapid Rivers. 4. Piſmire. The 
Body, fome few Reeves of a Cock Pheaſant's 
Tail-feather, or ruddy Barge ſail or brown Carpet, 
or old Bear's Hair, towards the Rcots, tanned 
with the weather: One Peacock's Herl may be 
twiſted with it: Warp with ruddy Silk: Wing, 
the light part of a Starling's Feather left longer 
than the Body. A killing Fly after an Emmet- 
flight, but not before. 

Auguſt, The Piſmire thro? this Month; as alſo 
the other Flies of the laſt Month. 

September. Large fœtid light brown. The Body 
of a light Calf or Cow's Hair, or Seal's Fur died 
of the colour ; warp with ruddy or orange coloured 
Silk: Wing cf a ruddy brown Chicken, large and 
long. A killing Fly in the Morning. This Fly is 
much upon Hackney River, and is much ruddier 
there than elſewhere, 


NUMBER 
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NUMBER II. 
January. 1. Spring black. Body, black Wool 
of a Sheep's Face, with or without a greeniſh 
Peacock's Herl; warp with brown Silk: Wing, 
the grey Feather of a Mallard. 2. Second Spring 
black. Body, the very blackeſt part of the dark- 
eſt Hare's Scut you can procure, with or without 
a greeniſh Peacock's Herl; Warp with aſh co- 
loured Silk: Wing of a Fieldfare's Feather. This 
and the other Spring black are beſt taken in bright 
weather. 2. Dark Blue herl. Body, black 
Rabbit's Scut; black of a Hare's Scut : greeniſh 
Peacock Herl; warp with brown Silk: Wing, 
the light part of a Fieldfare's Feather, 3. Black 
hackle, Body, pale yellow Silk, with a black 
Cock's Hackle turned about it. 4. Dun hackle. 
Body, dun coloured Silk, with a dun Cock's 
Hackle. | 
February. The fame Flies as are directed for 
the preceding Month. | 
March. The ſame Flies as are directed for the 
preceding Months ; and alſo the Turkey fly, or 
March fly. Body, brown Foal's hair; tops. of 
the wings of a Woodcock, ſome ruddy, others 
grey, well mixed together: warp with pink and 
yellow, or pink and light coloured brown Silk, 
twiſted together: Wing of a Pheaſant Cock's 
feather. N. B. This, it is ſuppoſed, is the Cob- 
fly, ſo much cried up in Wales. 2. Brown fly, 
or dun Drake, begins to come down about the 
middle of March, and continues till about the 
middle of April. It is made of a Partridge or 
Pheaſant's feather; the Body of a Partridge's 
Hackle, with Hair's fur under it, ribbed with 
m__ Silk. The red fly, the blue fly, and the 
rown fly, frequently appear upon the water 
all at one time; but there is no neceſſity of 
bſhjng with the red fly after they have taſted the 
| blue 
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blue fly. They take the blue fly in the morning, 
till the brown fly comes on, which he does about 
eleven, and then they take the brown till two or 
three o*Clock, - In this order they continue till 
the end of the Month. 7 
April. 1. Light blue. Body, light Fox-cub 
fur, a little light Foals hair; a little Squirrel's 
fur that is light coloured, all theſe well mixed 
together: warp with yellow Silk: Wing of a 
light Fieldfare's feather. 2. Dun. Body, dun- 
neſt Marten's fur; Indian Fox-dun; light dun 
Fox-Cub; coarſe hair of the ſtump of a Squir- 
rel's Tail, of a brightiſh brown or a yellowiſh 
caſt; warp with yellow Silk: Wing, the light 
teather of a Fieldfare. 3. Plain-hackle, Body, 
black Oftrich Herl, with red or black Cock's 
Hackle over it; and in hot weather add Gold- 
twiſt, 4. Red hackle. Body, red Silk and 
Gold-twiſt, and a red Cock's Hackle, till Tune. 
Afterwards uſe orange Silk for the Body. An 
excellent fly. N. B. This is more properly the 
Orange- fly. It reſembles in colour a Seville 
Orange. Wings may be added, either of a Hen 
or Chicken, of an orange or ruddy caſt; or a 
dull dark Wing of the ſofteſt feather of a Rook's 
Wing. It has four Wings, two next the Body 
of a very dark grey colour, and two ſerving as 
a Caſe over them, ſometimes of a dirty blackiſh 
colour, and ſometimes of an orange colour, 5, 
Pale blue Watchet. Is a ſmall fly, and appears 
on the water in a cold Day: The Body, fur of a 
Water Rat, black part of a Hare's Scut, the 
pale Roots cut off; a very little brown Bear's 
| hair: warp with the pale brown, or olive-co- 
loured Silk: Wing of a Hen Blackbird, 6. 
Yellow-watchet, Body, Water Rat's fur, the 
blackeſt part of a Hare's Scut, greeniſh yellow 
| Cee 
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Crewel for feet; warp with green Silk: Wing, 
the lighteſt part of a Blackbird's feather. 7. 
Knotted-grey-gnat. Body, darkeſt part of a 
Hare's Scut, dark brown Foals hair, dark fur 
of the black of an old Fox; warp with grey 
Silk: Wing, the blue feather of a Fieldfare. 8. 
Green tail. Body, dark part of a Hare's Scut 
and darkeſt blue fur of an old Fox ; light part 
of a Squirrel's Tail, and a hair or two of the 
coarſe browniſh part of it for Feet; warp with 
aſh coloured Silk: Wing of a Hen Pheaſant. 9. 
Sand fly. Body, dark brown Foal's hair, a lit- 
tle blue Squirrel's fur, and the whitiſh yellow of 
the ſame; warp with yellow Silk: Wing, the 
light part of a Fieldfare's feather. 10. Black 
Caterpillar fly, comes about the middle of April, 
and appears till the middle of May. Wings, of a 
Jay's feather, one part blue and the other part 
black; Body, of a feather out of the top of a 
Plover, with a dark Hackle over it. The Body 
of this fly is of a fine Shag like Velvet, which the 
Plover's feather makes incomparably well, to be 
fiſhed with in warm days, provided there come 
winds and clouds; for then the flies grow weak 
for want of the ſun, and fall upon the water in 
great numbers, 

May, The nine foregoing flies directed for 
April, and alſo, 1. The Blue Herl. Body, Fox's 
tur, dark part of a Hare's Scut, greeniſh Herl 
of a Peacock (if the Weather is warm for the 
ſeaſon, otherwiſe little or none of the greeniſh 
Herl;) warp with brown Silk; Wing, of a Star- 
ling's feather. 2. Dun. Body, dunniſh blue 
fur of an old Fox, mixed with pale yellow, the 
ends of the hairs of an old Fox almoſt red; 
ſome coarſe. hairs taken out of the Tail, or Bruſh ; 
warp with yellow: Wing, Starling's feather. 
3. None-gnat. Body, the Roots of the darkeſt 


Part 
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part of a Hare's Scut, the top or ends being cut 
off; warp with aſh coloured Silk: Wing, a 
Blackbird's feather. 4. Light blue. Body, light 
tur of an old Fox, mixed with pale yellow Crew- 
el; warp with pale yellow Silk: Wing, light 
teather of a Jay. 5. Orange brown. Body, 
orange coloured wool, with bright brown Bear's 
hair mixed; warp with orange Silk: Wing, of a 
Starling's feather. 6. Peacock Hackle. Body, 
Peacock's ruddy Herl; red Cock's Hackle ; warp 
with red Silk. 7. Black herl. Black Herl of an 
Oftrich, and ruddy Herl of a Peacock, twiſted 
together; warp with brown Silk: Wing, the 
light feather of a Fieldfare. 8. Pewet, or Lap- 
wing's-topping. Body, Peacock's Her), and that 
of a Lapwing's Crown feather, twiſted together ; 
warp with red Silk: Wing, the red feather of a 
Partridge-tail. 9. Red-herl. Body, two Herls 
of a Peacock, twiſted together ; warp with rudd 
Silk: Wing, the red feather of a Pareekdge-ai, 
10. Little Iron Blue fly, begins and ends with 
May: in cold or ſtormy days they come in great 
quantities. The wing of this fly is made of a 
Cormorant's feather that lies under the wing, in 
the ſame form as thoſe of a Gooſe : the Body is 
made with the fur of a Mole, or rather a Water- 
Rat's fur, if you can have it, ribbed with yellow 
Silk, and a grizzle Hackle wrapped twice or 
thrice round. The wings ſhould ſtand upright, 
with a little forked tail, This fly is greatly ad- 
mired by the Grayling. 11- Yellow Sally fly, 
appears from the middle of May to the beginning 
of June. The wings are made of a yellow Cock's 
Hackle, by reaſon of its ſhining gloſſineſs, which 
no dyed colour can come up to; it has four wings, 
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low hackle round it. This fly, the cannon fly, 
and the ſhorn fly, are the three flies that pre- 
pare the fiſh to look for the yellow cadow, or 
May-fly. 12. Shorn fly comes in the middle of 
May, and continues about a Month ; and 1s fre- 
quently found in mowing of Graſs, has a huſky 
wing of a dark brown colour, with fine clear blue 
wings underneath, which he makes uſe of in his 
fight. This . is of the Caterpillar kind : the 
female fly is of a dull red, They are in the 
greateſt perfection about mowing-time, for after 
the Grafs is cut few are to be ſeen. It is as kill- 
ing a fly as any I know till the May-fly. comes in, 


yet has been taken but very little notice of by 


Anglers, though it is the only fly to fiſh with in 
the forenoon, before the yellow Cadow comes 
down. 'The wings of this fly are made of a Jay's 
feather, taken out of the wing, mixed with a lit- 
tle black and blue; and the body is made of a 
fleſh-coloured ſilk, and red hackle about it, "This 
fly will never fail killing fiſh, if the water be in 
order, 

June. The Dun, Stone-gnat, Light-blue, O- 
range brown, Peacock hackle, Black herl, Pe- 
wet's topping, and Red her], of the laſt month, go 
alſo through this; there are likewiſe taken, 1, 
The whuteriſh. Body, the Root end of the white 
part of a Hare's Scut ; light grey Foal's hair, or 
Camel's hair, towards the tail, the dark part of 


za Hair's Scut, with ſome brown hairs mixed: 
»Peacock's Herl for the head; warp with white 


ſilk: Wing, the feather of a Sea Mew. 2; 
Light grey. Body, fur of the inner part of a 
Rabbit's Leg, the lighteſt of the dark part of a 
Hare's Scut ; warp with aſh-coloured ſilk : Wings, 
Light-grey Mallard's feather, 3. Brown Night- 
fly, is made of the brown feather of a Hen, and 
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the Body of the ſame colour. This is properly a 


Moth, which flies by Night only: and is to be 
uſed (if you are inclined for Night-fiſhing) in a 
dark gloomy Night, after a warm Day. When 
n fiſh in this manner, uſe a Line about a yard 
onger than the Rod, and put a couple of Mag- 
gots at the point of the Hook, which will be of 
great advantage to the ſmelling part. It will take 
fiſh both in ſtreams and ſtanding waters, and you 
may hear them riſe in as much perfection as if 
you were fiſhing by Day. They will continue to 
bite till Day-break, if the Night be gloomy and 
cloudy z but if it be a Moen-ſhining or Star- light 
Night, they will not ſtir at theſe flies, any more 
than they will at the Day-flic in a bright Day. 
4. White Night-fly is, in my opinion, the beſt 
of the two. To be made of the white Owl's fea- 
ther, on account of the ſoftneſs of it, upon a mid- 
dle ſized Worm hook; the Body of the ſame 
colour as the wings, and as big as a very large 
Wheat-ſtraw. It is in perfection about the latter 
end of May, and continues till the latter end of 
June; when, if you ſet out with an intent of 
killing a diſh of fiſh in the Day, and fail of ſuc- 
ceſs, you may be ſure of ng them at Night, 
if you are ſo diſpoſed, and this Night fly is on the 
water. | 
July. The Peacock-hackle, Black-herl, Pew- 
et's topping, and Red-herl of May and June, and 
the Whitteriſh and Light-grey of the laſt Month, 


ſerve allo for this, and to thole add the brown. 


Body, hair of a very light brown or reddiſh Calf 
or Spaniel and light Bear's hair mixed ; warp with 
pale orange: Wing, the feather of a Land Rail. 

Red Spinner, begins with July and ends the 
middle of the Month, only ſerviceable in Even- 
ings of hot Days, 'The wings to be made of a grey 
Drake's 
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drake's feather, lightly tinged with a yellow gloſs; 
the body is made of a gold twiſt, with a red hackle 
over it. 

Blue Gnat, begins with July, and is a good 
killer when the water is low and fine. The wings 
to be made of a light blue Cock's hackle ; the 
body, of the blue fur of a Fox ; mixed with ſome 
yellow, 

Large red Ant Fly, as well as the black, come 
in about the middle of June, if the weather be 
hot, and continue for about a week or nine days. 
Obſerve that theſe two Ant Flies that come firſt, 
are the large horſe Ants. The wings of this red 
fly are made of a feather out of the wing of a Star- 
ling, of a duſky colour: the body of Hog's down, 
died of an amber colour, It muſt be made very 
large at the tail, and ſmall towards the wing : 
with a red Cock's hackle wrapped twice round 
under the but-end of the wing. | 

Large black Ant Fly, with wings made of the 
lighteſt ſky-coloured blue feather you can get, 
and of the greateſt gloſs ; the body is made of 
an Oftrich's black feather, and a black Cock's 
hackle wrapped twice round under the wing 
This fly is to be made in the ſame form as the red 
one. 

Welſhman's Button. The Welſhman's But- 
ton, or Hazle Fly, comes in the latter end of Ju- 
ly. It has an outer huſky wing, and a ſmall blue 
one under it; and is round as a button, from 
whence it has its name. 

They are found upon Hazle Trees and Fern 
Buſhes ; and as ſoon as the buſhes are touched 
they drop down. They are as good for bobbing 
at the buſh in thismonth, as the cannon or down 
hill fly is in May, The wing is made - a 
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dark hackle feather of a Pheaſant ; and the body 
of the dark part of a Camels hair. 

Auguſt, The Peacock Hackle, and the three 
following Flies of May, and the two ſubſequent 
months, and the brown of the laſt month, ſerve 
alſo for this; in which alſo are taken, 1. The 
Grey-fly. Body, light grey foal's hair mixed 
with the dark part of a Hair's Scut ; warp with 
grey filk: Wing, a Hen Pheaſant's feather. 2. 
black Ant-fly. Body, darkeſt part of a Hair's 
Scut, and the dark brown wool or Sheep's Ruſſet, 
equally mixed, and one ſingle ruddy Herl of a 
Peacock, all twiſted together ; warp with copper- 
coloured ſilk : Wing, a Fieldfare's feather. 3. 
brown Ant-fly : Body, bright brown Bear's hair, 
much weather-beaten, almoſt of an orange co- 
lour towards the tail, and therefore a few hairs of 
a light brown, or flame coloured Calf, or Spani- 
el's hair to be added in the tail part; warp with 
orange coloured filk : Wing, the light feather of 
a Fieldfare or Starling. 4. Little red and black 
Ant-flies, come down the beginning of Auguſt ; 
but very ſeldom appear on the water till between 
one and four in the afternoon, They are made 
of the ſame materials that the large ones are, 
and in the ſame ſhape, but only half ſo large. 5. 
Little Whirling Blue, comes down the begin- 
ning of Auguſt, and continues about a fortnight, 
'The Wings are made of the blue feather of a 
Sea Gull; and the body of the red part of a 
Squirrel's Fur, ribbed with yellow, and a red 
hackle over it, This fly is only to be uſed in the 

evening, and in warm weather. 6. Little pale 
blue, comes down the beginning of Auguſt, and 
continues till the middle of September. It is a 
fly that the Graylings greatly admire, which are 
in perfection in this ſeaſon, and afford the Ang- 
ler much ſport, The Wings of this fly = 
made 
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made of the lighteſt blue feather of a ſea Swallow: 
the body is made of the blueſt part of a fox's fur, 
with a very little yellow mohair mixed with it, 
ribbed with a ſtraw coloured ſilk, and a fine pale 
blue hackle over it. This Fly continues till the 
Willow fly comes, and afterwards till the wea- 
ther grows cold. 7. Willow fly, comes on the 
middle of Auguſt, or ſometimes ſooner, and conti- 


nues till the Dun Blue comes again. It has four 


wings, which lie flat on the back: The belly 
of a dirty yellow, and the back of a dark brown. 
The wings are made of a dun Cock's hackle 
a little freckled ; the body of a Squirrels fur, 
ribbed with yellow filk, and covered lightly 
with the ſame coloured hackle as the wings, 
In cold ſtormy days you mult chiefly uſe this fly; 
but in warm gloomy days you mult fiſn with the 
pale blue, and theſe two flies carry out the ſeaſon 
for fly-fiſhing. 

From the latter end of May till the deginnin 
of Auguſt, you will find fifteen or ſixteen dif- 
terent ſorts of Gnats and Flies on the water ever 
day: and then, if the weather be warm, you Mae 


=> obſerve it as a general rule, to fiſh with the firſt 


fly that comes on in a morning ; and then you 
will ſee the other flies coming down W 
and, as the fiſh leave off one and take another, 
you muſt vary your fly according to your diſere- 
tion and obſervation, From about the middle of 
Auguſt you will find moſt of the other flies fall off, 
except the little Whirling Blue, the Pale Blue, 
the Willow Fly, and ſome ſmall Gnats that are of 
little or no ſignification; and theſe three Autumn 
Flies are reckoned to be of equal value to the three 
firſt Spring Flies, viz. The red Fly, the blue 
Dun, and the brown Drake. In theſe two ſeaſons, 
ifthe weather and water be favourable, you will find 

your 
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your ſport more regular and certain than in the hot- 
ter months, one reaſon of which, among others, 
is, that in the hotter months the rivers abound 
with a great variety of inſects, which makes the 
fiſh more difficult to be taken; and in the ſprin 
you have the advantage of having the river fuller 
of fiſn, before they are diſturbed with Nets, &c. 
The Flies here mentioned are found in all ri- 
vers, only the May- fly and grey Drake, are much 
more ſcarce on ſome rivers than others; and there- 
fore, where they are ſcarce, and the fiſh not well 
acquainted with them, leſs ſport is to be expected 
than where they are plentiful. It is commonly 
ſaid, that Flies differ according to the rivers, but 
*tisan error. 8, Dragon Fly, feeds on ſmall in- 
ſeas ſcarce diſcernible to the naked eye. The 
head of this Fly is almoſt all eyes; he has four 
wings of a dark browniſh colour, and his body 1s 
of the ſame. The bodies of ſome of them are two 
inches and a half long. This Flie comes in about 
the middle of May and continues about two months, 
and is a good decoy for a Salmon, as is a Fly cal- 
led the King's Fiſher, which appears in June and 
uly. 
5 N. B. Though here have been particularly men- 
tioned the Flies for each month, yet ſome Anglers 
go a ſhorter way to work; they ta e their land- 
ing net, and with it, catch from the river, one of 
the Fies of the day, from which they inſtantly 
make an artificial one, and proceed to Fly-fiſhing, 
with the words of Mr. Gay: ; 
To frame the little Animal provide 
All the gay Hues that wait on Female Pride ; 
Let nature guide thee ;, ſometimes golden Wire 
The ſhining Bellies of the Fly require ; 
The Peacock's Plumes thy Tackle muſt not fail, 
Nor the dear Purchaſe of the Sable's Tail pu 
| ac 
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Fach gaudy Bird ſome ſlender tribute brings, 
And lends the growing Inſect proper wings 
Silks, of all colours, muſt their aid impart, 
And every Fur promote the Fiſher's art: 
So the gay Lady with expenſive care, 
Berrows the pride of Land, of Sea, of Air 
Furs, Pearls, and Plumes, the glitP ring thing diſplays, 
Dazzles our Eyes, and eaſy Hearts betrays. 
NATURAL-FLIES for angling are of various 
kinds, the principal of which, according to their 
ſeaſons, are as follow: 
In January, the dung-gnat, February the brown 
palmer, the dun- fly, and the blue- dun. March? 
the whirling-dun, the thorn-three-fly, and the 
black-gnat. April, the ſtone-fly, the yellow dun, 
the violet-fly, and the horſe-fleſh-fly. May, the 
May-fly, the green-drake, and the grey-drake. 
Zane the May- fly, the black- ant- fly, and all the 
2almers. July, the orange-fly, the waſp- fly, and 
the ſnell- fly. Auguſt, the drake - fly, the late ant- 
fly, and the fern-fly. September, the camel brown- 
fly, and the late badger- fly. Odfober, the ſame 
Flies as in March. November, the ſame as Febru- 
ary. December, the ſame as January. 
FLOATS for rapid rivers ſhould be of Cork, 
quills not being able to bear up againſt ſtron 
ſtreams; but then they are beſt for Pits, Ponds, 
Meers, and ſtanding waters. 


FLO UND E R, or FL UK E. 


Is in ſhape much like a Plaice, only the body is 
| ſomewhat 
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ſomewhat longer, and when it is full grown it is 
thicker. The colour is of a dirty olive. Sometimes 
they are beautifully ſpotted, but we never meet 
with any of theſe, except far up the river Thames, 
The Flounder is both a River and a Sea-hih, 
and will do very well in a Pond ; but the former 
are not ſo black, and are more ſoft than the lat- 
ter. But this difference ſeems to ariſe only from 
the nature of their food. | ; 
They are in ſeaſon all the year, except in June 
and July, which is their time of ſpawning, and“ 
then they are ſick and flabby, and infeſted with 
worms which breed on their backs. 9 
The fleſh is white, ſoft, innocent, and nou- 
riſhing ; but it is always beſt when it is moſt firm. 
'The taſte of it is much like that of the Plaice, | 
from which it differs but little in any reſpect. 
It is the nature of all flat iſh to lie and feed 
at the bottom; ſome indeed are fond of mud, but 
the Flounders avoid it as much as poſſible, de- 
lighting to lie on ſandy or gravelly bottoms, eſpe- 
cially on the declivity of a deep hole, near a bank, 
and in an eddy. 
They may be angled for either with a float or 
a running bullet, but the latter is preferable. 
The bullet ſhould reſt at leaſt a foot from the 
hook, that the bait may be at liberty to be put in 
motion by the water. If you uſe a float, let it lie 
flat on the water, and when you perceive it to 
move along ſlowly, and ſoon after to become up. 
right, then ſtrike, and you will be ſure of your 
prey. But always remember, that he is ſome 
time in ſucking the bait into his mouth, before he 
gorges it. | 
The beſt Baits are red Worms, or very ſmall 
Marſh-worms put on a ſmall hook, You ſhould 
bait the ground with a handful of ſmall red- 
worms 
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worms cut in two pieces. They may be angled 
for all the day, but early in the morning is the 


likelieſt time. He likewiſe takes Earth-bobs very 


well. 3 

In the hot months, there are great quantities 
caught with the Fluke-Rake. The method is to 
get one about two yards long, made thus, 


and go to the ſhallow parts of the water where it is 
the moſt ſandy, and as you go along, keep thruſt- 
ing the rake into the ſand, which you may eaſily 
do, by ſetting one foot upon the frame, and when 
you have 2 one you will eaſily perceive it by 
the rakes graſhing as the forks enter his back, 
This method is only uſed in the Tide's-way after 
it is gone down. 

FROGS of a britiſh yellow, that are found in 
green meadows in June and July, are good baits 
tor Chubs, Pikes, Pearches, and Eels. 

GAD, a ſmall Jack. 

GENTLES, or MAGGOTS, are kept with 
dead fleſh, beaſt's liver, or ſuet ; or, which is 
better, you may both keep and ſcour them in meal 
or wheat-bran. In order to breed them, prick a 
beaſt's liver full of holes; hang it in the ſun in 
ſummer time, and ſet under it an old barrel, or 
{mall ferkin, with uy and bran in it ; into which 
they will drop, and cleanſe themſelves, and be al- 
ways ready for uſe. In this manner Gentles may 
be produced till M:chaelmas: But if you would fiſh 
with them from Michaelmas to May-day, you muſt 
get a dead Cat, Kite, or other Carrion, at the lat- 
ter end of September, and let it be fly-blown; and 


when 
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when the Gentles hegin to be alive and ſtir, bury 9 
it and them together in moiſt earth, deep in the 
ground, that the froſt may neither kill nor injure 
them, and they will ſerve for uſe till March and 7 
April following, about which time they turn to be 
fleſh flies. | | 3 

Gentles are ſometimes added to a worm, or put 
on the point of a dub-fly hook for Salmon Smelts; 
but moſt commonly they are uſed by themſelves, } 
frequently two or three on a hook at a time. When 
you go to fiſh with Gentles, you may put them in 
a horn, wherein there are ſmall holes bored to let 
in air, either with ſome wheat-bran only, or a 
few ſhavings of a Barber's ſweet Waſh-ball among 
the bran : But the beſt way is to put them, the 
day you angle, in a box with ſome gum-ivy, and 
you will find it of no ſmall effect. Wet your 
bran with a little Saffron-water, and put a little 
Chandler's fat; it will both ſcour, keep, and 
give them a fine colour. 

Gentles are good baits for Roach, Dace, Chub, 
Carp, Tench, Barbel, Bream, and Bleak ; and 
in ſome rivers and ſeaſons, if the water be clear, 
even a Gudgeon or Trout will take them. 

GRAIN, viz. Wheat or Malt, ſhould be boiled 
gently in milk or ſweet-wort ; it is then fit for 
uſe ; though ſome afterwards, and, indeed, not 
without reaſon, fry it in honey and milk, or ſteep 
it in ſome ſtrong-ſcented oils, as Amber, Spike, 
Polypody, Ivy, Anniſe, Turpentine, or oil of 
Peter. Grain is a good bait, either in Winter or 
Summer, for Chub, Roach, Dace, and Bleak; 
but take care that before you bait your hook, you 
ſtrip off the bran. 

. GRASSHOPPERS are found in green Mea- 
dows and Graſs ; and fiſh take them the beſt in the 
latter end of June, all July, and Aug uf. gh 

middle 
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middle ſized are beſt; but you muſt cut off their 
legs and outward wings. For Trout, Grayling, 
and Chub, you may lead your hook on the ſhank, 


2 with a plate of lead, made narroweſt and ſlendereſt 


at the bent of the hook, that the bait may come 
over it; then draw him over the lead, after put a 
leſſer grasſhopper, or a cod bait on the point, and 
keep your bait in continual motion, lifting it up 


and ſinking it again. 
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The GRAYLING is in proportion neither ſo 
broad nor ſo thick as a trout, and in ſize ſeldom 
excceds eighteen inches; they weigh about half a 
pound; but in ſome places they are ſaid to be 


three times as heavy. 


They delight in rivers that glide through moun- 


tainous places, and are to be met with in the 


cleareſt and ſwifteſt parts of thoſe ſtreams, parti- 
cularly they are bred in the Hedden, Dove, Trent, 
Derwen, Wye, and Lug. 

This fiſh may be caten all the year, but its 
principal ſeaſon is in December, at which time 
his head, gills, and the liſt that runs down his 
back, are all black. 

'The time of its ſpawning is in May. 

The Fleſh is accounted by ſome to have the 
moſt agreeable taſte of all river fiſh; it is firm, 


white, cleaves like Salmon, and is judged to be 
very wholeſome 
F | It 
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It is a briſk ſprightly fiſh when in the water, 
and ſwims as ſwift as an arrow out of a bow; but 
when he feels the hook he is dead hearted, and 
yields rather too ſoon for the Angler's diverſion, 

He feeds upon Graſshoppers, Flies, worms, and 
ſuch like inſects, and therefore ſuch forts of baits 
muſt be uſed in order to take him ; but a well- 
ſcoured worm is preferable to any bait, if uſed 


al out four inches from the bottom. 


The ſame rules that have been laid down for 
taking the Trout, will alſo ſerve for the Grayling, 
only let your hackle be ſomewhat finer. Some 
Anglers when they make uſe ofa Fly, faſtentheir 
hook to two hairs; but becauſe they are apt to 
tangle in the weeds, the fſilk-worm-gut is prefera- 
ble, which ſhould be well waxed with virgin wax, 
to hinder it from fraying. 

The Grayling has ſo quick an eye, that he has 
diſcovered and taken the bait ſix inches out of the 
water, when the ſportſman has been angling for 
him ſtanding upon a bridge. 

You may obſerve likewiſe, that he is a much 
ſimpler and bolder fifh than a trout ; for if you 
miſs him twenty times, he will ſtill continue to 
riſe at your fly. And as this is his peculiar pro- 
perty, that he is more apt to riſe than deſcend, your 
bait ſhould never drag on the ground, but be ſix 
or nine inches from the bettom; and for the ſame 
reaſon it will be more proper to uſe a Float than 
a running line; but when you uſe the latter, the 
beſt ground baits are the brambling, gilt tail, tag- 
tail, the meadow worm well ſcoured, cod baits, 
bark worm, and flag worm; and at the top he 
may be taken either with natural or artificial flies 
or 'with the earth bob, or clap bait. 

GREEN-DRAKE-FLY is a May-fly, bred 
under water; his body is either of a pale or dark 
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Yellow, ribb'd with rows of green, long, ſlender, 
and ſharpening towards the tail, at the end of 
which he has three long whiſps almoſt black, and 
his tail turns up towards his back, like a Mallard ; 
a box with holes, to give them air, will kee 

them alive a night or two: they are good at dib- 
bing for 'Trouts and graylings : putting the thick- 
eſt part of his body upon the point of the hook, 


under one of his wings, run it directly through 


and out at the other ſide, leaving him [pitted up- 
See FLY-ANGLING, He is 
taken at all hours in this ſeaſon, 

GREY-DRAKE-FLY. The ſame in ſhape 
and dimenſions with the green drake, but not in 
colour, being paler and of a more livid yellew and 
green, ribb'd with black quite down his body, with 
black ſhining wings; ſo diaphanons, that he is of 
no uſe for dabbing. | 
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The Gaxv is thought to be the ſame kind of 
fiſh which in Scotland they call the Gar y-Lord. 
In magnitude it differs but little from the Salmon, 
but the ſhape is very unlike, being conſiderably 
broader and thicker ; the tail is indeed as large, 
but not forked. The body is every where tained 
with grey or aſh coloured ſpots, from whence it 
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derives its name, The fleſh is more delicious than 
that of the Salmon itſelf, and ſells for almoſt dou- 
ble the price. He makes his progreſs from the ſea 
into the rivers with extraordinary ſwiftneſs, andis 
poſſeſſed of "oy ar ſtrength and agility, ſur- 
mounting almoſt all obftacles with the greateſt 
eaſe. He is ſeldom taken and 1s therefore known 
but to few. He never advances into the rivers 
before the beginning of Auguſt, in order to ſpawn, 
and then commonly takes the advantage of a Flood; 
whereas the Salmon comes into the freſh water in 
every part of the ſpring. 
It would be to no purpoſe to give directions 
how to take this fiſh with the angle, for he deſpi- 
ſes all kinds of baits, and in this he reſembles the 
Fordich-trout, which is ſuſpected to be of the 
ſame ſpecies, but for want of a more particular 
deſcription of the latter, cannot certainly be de- 
termined. | 
GROUND-BAIT. Such places as you fre- 
quently angle at, you ſhould once a week at leaſt 
caſt into, all ſorts of corn boiled ſoft, Grains 
waſhed in blood, and dried, and cut into pieces, 
| Snails, chopped worms, Fowls guts, Beaſts guts, 
Livers of beaſts; for Carp and Tench cannot 
feed too often, nor too much, and by this they are 
drawn to the place ; and to keep them together, 
throw half an handful of ground malt now and 
then as you angle. For ground baits for every 
fiſh, ſee their names. 
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The Gup ON is generally five or ſix inches 


long, ſometimes in the Merſey eight or nine, of a 
ſmooth 
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ſmooth body, with very ſmall ſcales. The bac k 
of it is dark, but the belly pale. 

They are to be met with every where in ri- 
vers; but in ſome they grow to a larger ſize than 
others. | | 

This fiſhſpawns twice in a year ; the firſt time 
about the latter end of April and the ſecond in 
November. 

His Fleſh is very well taſted, of eaſy digeſtion, 
and very nouriſhing, inſfomuch that ſome think it 
no way inferior to a ſmelt. 

He delights in ſandy, gravelly bottoms, gentle 
ſtreams, and ſmall rivers. In the ſummer time 
he reſorts to the ſhallows, and in the winter to 
the dee ps. 

He bites all day from the end of March till 
Michaelmas, but not till an hour after ſun riſe, 
nor longer than an hour before fun ſet. You may 
ſometimes have full as good ſport an hour after 
ſun ſet as at any time in the day, eſpecially if 
you angle in ſome place about a yard and an half 
deep, with a ſandy bottom, below ſome ſcower, 
or near the place he bites at in the middle of the 
day. 

The principal baits are the ſmall red worm, 
gilt tail, Brandling and a Meadow worm. He will 
likewiſe take a gentle Cod bait, brood of Waſps, 
or cowdung bob ; but the ſmall red worm 15 what 
Pleaſes them beſt. If you can find a bridge or 
plank over a ſmall river, chuſe to angle under- 
neath for Gudgeons, for they love the ſhade ; 
and are ſo far from being ſhy, that you may not 
only appear in fight, but if you drive them from 
their place of retort, they will immediately return, 
A ſingle hair Line, a fine taper rod, a Float, and 
a ſmall hook, is what moſt uſe, and the bait to- 
drag on the Ground. 
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When you angle for them in the ſhallows, 
Take up the ſand or gravel with a rake or pole, 
and it will draw your Gudgeons about your bait ; 
when you have no ſuch conveniency, throw in 
ſome handfuls of earth. Uſe a Float, and let 
your bait always touch or drag on the ground. 
Be not too haſty with them when they bite, be- 
cauſe they wlll ſometimes nibble a little before 


they take it, though they commonly bite pretty 
ſure. | 


Thames, let the waterman rake the gravel up to 
draw the Gudgeons about you; then plumb the 
ground, and bait your hook with a ſmall well-ſcour- 
edred worm ; by this method you will ſeldom fail 
of good ſport. Your tackle as for Dare, with a 
yellow ſcoured guilt tail, He 1s caught in deeper 
water morning and evening till mid day. There 

ave been an hundred dozen or more taken at 
Thetwell Weir, in theriver Merſey, with angling 
in one day; you may uſe two hocks at a Line at 
a time, and two rods is not amiſs; and g, 


may ſome times take Pearch or Trout inſtead of 
Gudgeons, 
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GuiNx1ad is a Welſh name for a fiſh that is 
bred in Pemble-Meer in Merionethſbire, and is the 
ſame with the Ferra of Ronde/etius, The ſhape 
is not very much unlike that of a Salmon, _ 
the 


When you Angle for them in a boat in the 
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the uſual Length is about twelve or thirteen 
inches ; the back is of a duſky colour, but the 
belly is white, The ſcales are of a middle ſize, 
the upper jaw is ſomewhat more prominent than 
the lower, and the mouth is much like that of a 
15 Herring. 00 
2 This fiſh is bred in Pimble-Meer, which lies 
near Bala, in Welſh Linteged, in Merionethſbire. 
| It generally lies at the bottom of the Lake, among 
Water-Gladiol, a plant peculiar to theſe moun- 
tains: It is called Gwinead, from the whiteneſs of. 
its body, the word ſignifying much the ſame as 
Whiting in Engliſh, There is one thing worthy 
of remark,|which is, that though the river Dee runs 
through this lake, yet they are never found in its 
ſtreams; and on the contrary, though Salmon are 
9 caught in the river they never enter the Lake; ſo 
| ſtrialy do all theſe animals keep to the haunts 
that nature has provided for them. 
They are in ſeaſon in ſummer :- The fleſh is 
white, and yet the taſte is not much unlike that of 
a Trout: It is in the higher eſteem becauſe it is 
a Kind of rarity. This fiſh is likewiſe an inhabi- 
tant of Lake Leman near Geneva, among the Alpr. 
HCK LE, the befl are the lapwing-topping, 
the feathers of a Hen's neck, (from which you 
will get the greateſt variety,) and not much uſed, 
though they are the very fineſt hackle but the 
Lapwing's top, the ſame feathers of a Cock, 
the long feathors of a Swallows tail, the crown ofa 
Peacock, a Wren's tail, a Pheaſant's neck, a. 
black Cock's ditto. 
Hackles of different: colours, from the Fea-- 
thers of Moor Game, Pigeon, Coc's, Sc. are 
very killing; which are made by faſtening the 
end of the feather a little above the bent of the 
F 4 hook, 
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hook, with ſilk of the colour of the feather, and 
turning the feather round the ſhank of the hook, 
with the filk up to the top of the ſhank, there to 
be faſtened. 


HAIR. In chuſing good horſe hair for your 
Line, be ſure it be long, round and even, with- 
our any flaw ar blemiſh. A young healthy Stone- 
horſe, affords belt, Scower it with ſoap and wa- 
ter, and keep it for uſe. 

 HAWTHORN-FLY is black, and found on 
Hawthorn trees ; it is proper to dib for Trout, 
See Black HIAY-F Tx. : 

HOOK S ſheuld be long in the ſhank, and of 
a Compals inclining to roundneſs; but the point 
muit ſtand even and ftraight, and the bending muſt 
be in the ſhank : for if the ſhank be ſtrait, the 
point will hang outward; and though, when ſet 
on it, may ſtand right, yet after the taking of a 
few fiſh it will cauſe the hair at the end of the 
ſhank to ſtand bent, and conſequently the point 
of the hook to hang directly upwards. The point 
of your hook ſhould not be in a line with the 
ſhank, but a little ſideways, and the more regu- 
larly bent the better. 

Whether you angle at top or bottom, pro- 
portion your hooks for ſtrength and compaſs to 
the number of hairs you angle with next your 

| hook ; 
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hook ; and uſe not a ſmall hook to great Baits, 
nor a large hook to ſmall Baits. 

When you ſet on your hook, do it with ſmall 
but ſtrong filk, well rubbed with Shoemakers wax. 
If for a ſmall hook, uſe the ſilk ſingle. Lay your 


hair or graſs on the inſide of the hook; for if it 


comes on the outſide, the ſilk will be apt to cut and 
fret it aſunder ; and it is not ſo convenient to ſtrike 
fiſh : from a ſtraw's breadth below the top of the 
hook, wrap the filk about the bare ſhank, until. 
you come to the top of it: Then lay your Line 
on the inſide, and whip with your ſilk downward, 
till you come almoſt to the bent of the hook, and 
then faſten it. by turning over three or four times, 
and drawing it cloſe ; which done, cut off the end 
of 4 Gildard, or Link, as nigh as you can to the 
twilt. 

Though perhaps the colour of the ſilk you whip 


with is not very material, yet it may not be amiſs, 


when you angle with worms, to uſe red ſilk ; but 
for paſte, cod-bait, and other whitiſh baits, to 


uſe white. 
HORNETS. See Wasys. 


HUMBLE-BEES. See Wasps, 
JACKS. Small Pikes are fo called till they are 


twenty-four inches long. 


IMPEDIMENTS to the Angler*s Recreation. 


The fault may be occaſioned by his Tackle, as 


when the Lines or Hooks are too large; when 
his Bait is dead, or decaying. If he angles at a 
wrong time of the day, when the fiſh are not 
in the humour of taking his Bait. If the fiſh have 
been frightened by the fight of him, or with his 
ſhadow, If the waters are thick, red, or white, 
being diſturbed with fudden floods. If the wea- 
ther be too cold. If the weather be too hot. If 

3 it 
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it rains much, and faſt. If it hails or ſnows. If 
it be tempeſtuous. If the wind blows high, or be 
in the Eaſt, or North. Want of patience, and 
variety of Baits, 

INDIAN, or St4a-GRass, makes excellent 
hook links; and though ſome obje & to it, as be- 
ing apt to grow brittle, and to kink in uſing, with 
proper management it is the beſt material for the 
purpoſe yet known, for large fiſh, eſpecially if 
ordered in the following manner : 

Take as many of the fineſt you can get, as you 
pleaſe, put them into any Veſſel, and pour there- 
in the ſcummed fat of a pot wherein freſh, but by 
no means ſalt, Meat has been boiled; when they 


by. one, and ſtripping the Greaſe off with your 
finger and thumb, (but do not wipe them) ſtretch 
each Graſs as long as it will yield; coil them up 
in rings, and lay them by, andyou will find them 
become near as ſmall, full as round, and much 
ſtronger than the beſt ſingle hairs you can get. 
To preſerve them mciſt, keep them in a piece of 
bladder well oiled ; and, before you uſe them, 
let them ſoak about halt an hour in water, or in 
your walk to the river fide, puta length of it in- 
to your mouth. | 

If ycur Graſs is coarſe, it will fall heavily in 
the water, and ſcare away the fiſh; on which ac- 
count gut has the advantage. But aſter all, if 
your Graſs be fine and round, it is the beſt thing 
you can uſe. ö 

IVY-GUM. See UN GEN TS. 
_ KINK, To Kink is a term uſed in 'Trow- 
ling, when the line is twiſted between the to 
of the Rod and the Ring, through which it ought 
to run freely; or when part of the Line twiſts 

about 
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about the other part that is coiled in your left 
hand. Silk lines are more apt to kink than hair 
ones. 
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The LAMPREY. is called, by Dr. Plot, the 
Pride of the Iſis, and by others, SEVEN-EYES 5 
and is found in the Merſey, which waters the fer- 
tile Banks of Cheſbire.. 

It is a fiſh about ten or twelve inches long; 
on the back it is of a greyiſhr black, but the belly 
is of a lively ſilver colour, Its mouth is round, 
and furniſhed with ſix or. ſeven Teeth. On the 
top of the head there is a hole, as in the cetaci- 
ous kind; fer as the Mouth, when the Lamprey 
adheres to a Rock or Stone, is entirely ſhut, there 
is a neceſſity for a hole to take in the Water 
which is diſcharged again by the Gills, or the ſe- 
ven holes placed on each ſide near the head. The 
belly riſes and falls much in the ſame manner as in 
Animals that breathe. 

The Liver is undivided, and the Capſula of the 
Heart almoſt Honey, which is purpoſely deſigned 
by nature as a guard or ſecurity for it, becauſe 
this fiſh has no bones, not even ſo much as a back 
bone. 

The River Lamprey, contrary to the manner 
of other fiſh, procreate their Species with their 
Pellies joined together, which is eaſy to be ob- 
ſer ved, becauſe at that time they get into ſhallow 
Fords, where all that paſſes is viſible enough. 

The Fleſh is of a ſoft glutinous Nature, and 
is generally eaten potted ; and even then it is 
more agreeable to the Palate than healthful to the 
body. Their time of Spawning is in April, 
They 
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They are the very beſt Bait for Night-hooks, 
cut in pieces about an inch and a quarter long. 

There is another ſort of this fiſh, which is call- 
ed the BLIND LAameREyY, which is ſmall and 
round, like a large Dew-worm, or Lob-worm. 
It has no Scales, and its body is divided into ſmall 
Rings by tranſverſe Lines, in the manner of 
Worms. Theſe Rings are about eighty-four in 
number. The mouth is round, and always open, 
but it has neither teeth nor tongue. It has a hole 
on the head, and ſeven on each ſide inſtead of 
Gills, as in the other Species. A good bait for 
Chubs and Eels. 

LAMPREY-EEL is of the ſame ſhape, but 
of a larger ſize than the Lamprey, for it is ſome- 
times taken in the Severn three feet in length, 
and the Diameter of the body five inches. The 
ſkin is of a blackiſh colour, and full of paliſh an- 
gular ſpots; it is tough, but yet not taken off 
when dreſſed, as in Eels. It will hold a bit of 
Wood or a ſtone ſo firmly in its Mouth, that it 
cannot be taken out without difficulty. On the 
top of the head there is a white fpot, and before it 
a ſmall hole, encompaſſed with a Membrane, 
which riſes up a ſmall matter; the uſe of it is the 
ſame as in the Lamprey. The gills are concealed 
under the ſeven holes placed on each ſide. The 
edge of the Mouth is jagged, and adheres fo cloſe- 
ly to any thing, that ſome have ſuppoſed theſe 
Inequalities to be Teeth covered with Pitch; 
| whereas the "Teeth, properly ſo called, are placed 
on the inſide of the Mouth, and the more remote 
they are, the larger. It has no Bones, but a Griſ- 
tle down the back full of Marrow, which ſhould 
be taken out before it is dreſſed. In ſhort, they 
reſemble a Lamprey in all things, 
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They lie chiefly in the ſea, but come into the 
rivers to ſpawn, where they are found in great 
plenty. They are diſcovered by the froth that 
riſes from them. | 

Their higheſt ſeaſon is in March, when they 
firſt enter the rivers, and are full of ſpawn. In 
April they make holes in a gravelly bottom, where 
they depoſit their ſpawn, and if they meet with a 
ſtone of two pound weight they remove it, and 
throw it out. They are ſeldom angled for pur- 
poſely, but are ſometimes caught with worms in 
angling for other fiſh, After 8 they haſ- 
ten to the Sea, leaving their Brood, which hide 
in the ſand, and in three Months grow to be a- 
bout five inches long, and afford good ſport to the 
School Boys, who.throw them, together with the 
ſand, upon the banks of the River. 

LANDING-NET. A ſmall Net extended 
upon a Ring or Hoop, and faſtened to the end of 
a long manageable Pole. A Landing Hook is al- 
ſo neceſſary tor ſafely bringing to ſhore large fiſh, 
which muſt have a ſcrew to {crew into a ſocket at 
the end of a Pole, which, when your fiſh is en- 
tangled, you clap into its mouth, and draw it to 
land. The latter is chiefly for Barbel, Salmon, 
and other ſtrong fiſh, 

LAVE, to throw the water out of a Pond, 
& c. 

LAWS of ANGLING, &c. The Laws of 
England, being all public, Ignorance of their con- 
tents excuſes no Offender, It will not be amiſs 
therefore to ſay ſomething of thoſe which concern 
the Angler, that he may have a certain Know- 
ledge, how, without offence, to demean himſelf 
amongſt his Neighbours, when he goes about his 
Sport. 
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Whoever fiſhes in the River Severn with, or 
ſhall make uſe of, any Engine or Device, where- 
by any Salmon, Trout, or Barbel, under the 
length appointed by the Stat. 1 Eliz. Chap. 17. 
ſhall be taken or killed, or ſhall fiſh with any Net 
ior Salmon-peal, Pike, Carp, Trout, Barbel, 
Chub, or Grayling, the Meſh whereof ſhall be 
under two inches and a halt. ſquare from knot to 
knot, or above twenty yards in length and two in 
breadth, or above fifty in length and fix in breadth 
in the wing of the Net, in the ſaid River, from 
Ripplelock- Stake to Glouceſter-Bridge, or above 
ſixty in length, below Glouce/ter-Bridge, and fix 
yards in breadth in the wing of the net ; or ſhall 
fiſk with more than one of theſe nets at once, or 
ſhall uſe any Device for taking the Fry. of Eels, 
ſhall forfeit five ſhillings for every. oftence, and 
the fiſhſo taken, and the inſtruments, to be divi- 
ded between the proſecutor and the poor. 3 Car. II. 
If any perſon ſhall keep any Net, Angle, Leap, 
Piche, or other Engine tor taking fiſh, (except the 
Makers or Sellers of them, or the Owners or Oc- 
cupiers of Rivers or Fiſheries) ſuch Engines, if 
they ſhall be found fiſhing. without the conſent of 
the Owner, ſhall be ſeized ; and any perion, by a 
Warrant under the hand and Seal of a Juſtice of 
Peace, may ſearch the houles of perions pro- 
bited and ſuſpected, and ſcize to their own uſe, or 
deſtroy ſuch Engines. 4& 5 V. M. Cap. 23. 
No ſervant ſhall be queſtioned for killing a treſ- 
paſſer within his Maſter's liberty, who will not 
yield, if not out of former . Vet if the 
treſpaſſer kills any ſuch ſervant, it is murder. 
21 Eliz. | 
None ſhall unlawfully break, cut down, cut out, 
or deſtroy any head or heads, dam or dams, of 
any 
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any Ponds, Pools, Moats, Stagnes, Stews, or ſe- 
parate Pits, wherein fiſh are, or ſhall happen to be 
put by the Owners or Poſſeſſers thereof; or ſhall 
wrongfully fiſh in the ſame, to the intent to de- 
ſtroy, kill, take, or ſteal away, any of the ſame 
fiſh againſt the mind of the Owners thereof, with- 
out licence of the Owner, on pain of ſuffering three 
months impriſonment, and to be bound to good 
behaviour for ſeven years after, And the party, 
in Seſſions, or elſewhere, ſhall recover treble da- 
mages againſt the Delinquents. 5 Eliz. 

None ſhall ere a Weir or Weirs along the Sea- 
ſhore, or in any Haven or Creek, cr within five 
Miles of the mouth of any Haven or Creek, or 
ſhall willingly take or 3 any Spawn, Pry, 
or Brood of any Sea fiſh, on pain of Jen Pounds, 
to be divided between the King and the Proſecu- 
tor. Neither ſhall any fiſh in any of the ſaid pla- 
ces, with any Net of a leſs Meſh than three inch- 
ces and a halt between knot and knot, (except for 
Smoulds in Norfolk only) or with a Canvas-net, or 
other Engine, whereby the Spawn or Fry of Fiſh 
may be deſtroyed, on pain of forfeiting the ſaid 


Net or Engine, and ten Shillings in Money, to 
be divided between the Poor and the Proſecutor, . 


3 fac. Cap. 12. 

Zy the Statute of 14 Rich. II. Cap. g. Juſtices 
of the Peace ſhall be Conſervators of the Statute 
of Weſtm. 2. Cap. 47. and 13 Rich. Il. Cap. 19. 
and ſhall have power to ſearch all Weirs, leſt b 
their ſtraitneſs the Fry of Fiſh may be 1 
And the ſaid Juſtices ſhall have power to appoint 
and ſwear under Conſervators, and to hear and 
determine Offences of this kind, and to puniſh 
the Offenders by Impriſonment and Fine, where- 
of the Under-Conſervator which informs, is to 


have 
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have the half. The Mayor or Wardens of Lon- 
don have, by the ſame Statute, like Power in the 
Thames, from Staines to London, and in Medway 
as far as the City Grant extends. And every 
Juſtice of Peace betore whom ſuch Offender ſhall 
be convicted, may cut in Pieces, and deftroy all 
and every the Nets and Engines whatſoever, 
wherewith the Offender is apprehended, | 

Barbel is not to be taken under twelve Inches 
long; the penalty is twenty Shillings, the En- 
. gine, and the Fiſh. 
®Herrings are not to be ſold before the Fiſher- 
men come to Land, and muſt not be brought into 
Yarmeuth Haven between Michaelmas and Martin- 
mas; the penalty is Impriſonment, and forfeiture 
of the Herrings. | 

Lobſters muſt not be ſold under eight Inches 
from the Peak of the Noſe to the end of the mid- 
dle Fin of the Tail; the forfeiture is one Shilling 
for each Lobſter. | 

Pike muſt not be taken under ten Inches; the 


forfeiture is twenty Shillings, the Fiſh, and the 


Engine they are taken with. | 
Salmon 1s not to be ſent to London to Fiſh- 
mongers, or their Agents, weighing leſs than ſix 


Pounds; and every Perſon that buys or lells ſuch, 


| ſhall be liable to forfeit five Pounds, or be ſent to 
hard labour for three Months. 

In the Rivers Severn, Dee, Thame, Were, Tees, 
Ribble, Merſey, Dun, Air, Ouze, Swale, Calder, 
Eure, Darwent, and Trent, no Perſon is to lay 
Nets, Engines, or other Devices, whereby the 
Spawn or imall Fry of Salmon, or any Keeper or 


Shedder Salmon, under eighteen Inches long from 
the Eye to the middle of the Tail, ſhall be taken, 


killed or deſtroyed. Nor ſhall they make, erect, 


or ſet any Bank, Dam, Hedge, Stank, or Nets, 


croſs 
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croſs the ſaid Rivers, to take the Salmon, or hir- 
der them fram going to ſpawn: nor ſhall they kill 
Salmon in the ſaid Rivers between the Twelfth of 
Auguſt and the Twenty third of November, or fiſh 
with unlawful Nets, under the penalty of five 
Pounds far every Offence: And for want of di- 
ſtreſs, to be ſent to hard labour for not leſs than 
one Month, nor more than three Months. 

Thoſe that uſe any Net or Engine to deſtroy 
the Spawn or Fry of Fiſh, or take Salmon or 
Trout out of Seaſon, or the latter leſs than eight 
Inches long, or uſe any Engine to take Fiſh other- 
ways than by Angling, or with a Net of two 
Inches and a half Meſh, forfeit twenty Shillings 
a Fiſh, and the Net or Engine. | 

T hole that ſell, offer, or expoſe to Sale, or 
exchange for any other Goods, Bret or Turbot 
under fixteen Inches long, Brill or Pearl under 
fourteen, Codlin twelve, Whiting ſix, Baſs and 
Mullet twelve, Sole, Plaice, and Dab, eight, 
and Flounder ſeven, from the Eyes to the utmoſt 
extent of the Tail, are liable to forfeit twenty 
Shillings by diſtreſs, or to be ſent to hard labour 
for not leſs than ſix, or more than fourteen Days, 
and to be whipped. 

Every one who between the firſt of March and 
the laſt of May ſhall do any Act whereby the 
Spawn of Fiſh ſhall be deſtroyed, ſhall forfeit for 
ty Shillings and the Inſtrument. 


Ex TRA from the Fisu-Acr of 1765. 


No one ſhall enter into any Park or Paddock 
fenced in and incloſed, or into any Garden, Or- 
chard, or Yard, adjoining or belenging to any 
Dwelling houſe, in or through which Park or 
Paddock, Garden, Orchard, or Yard, any River 


or Stream of Water ſhall run or be, or W 
a 
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ſhall be any River, Stream, Pond, Pool, Moat, 
Stew, or other Water, andby any Ways, Means, 
or Device whatſoever, ſhall ſteal, take, kill, or 
deſtroy, any Fiſh bred, kept, or preſerved, inany 
ſuch River or Stream, Pond, Pool, Moat, Stew, 
or other Water aforeſaid, without the conſent of 
the Owner or Owners thereof ; or ſhall be aiding 
or aſſiſting in the ſtealing, taking, killing, or de- 
ſtroying, any ſuch Fiſh as aforeſaid; or ſhall re- 
ceive or buy any ſuch Fiſh, knowing the ſame to 
be ſo ſtolen or taken as aforeſaid; and being there- 
of indicted within fix Calendar Months next after 
ſuch Offence or Offences ſhall have been commit- 
ted, before any Judge or Juſtices of Gaol Deli— 


very for the County wherein ſuch Park or Pad- - | 
dock, Garden, Orchard, or Yard, ſhall be, and — ' 


ſhall on ſuch Indictment be, by Verdict, or his 
or their own Confeſſion or Conteſſions, convicted 
of any ſuch Offence or Offences as aforeſaid, the 
Perſon or Perſons ſo convicted ſhall be tranſported 
for ſeven Years. 

And, for the more eaſy and ſpeedy apprehend- 
ing and convicting of ſuch Perion or Perſons as 
ſhall be guilty of any of the Offences before-men- 
tioned, be it further enacted by the Authority 
aforeſaid, That in caſe any Perſon or Perſons ſhall, 
at any Time after the firſt Day of June, commit 
or be guilty of any ſuch Offence or Offences, as 
are herein before- mentioned, and ſhall ſurrender 
himſelf to any one of his Majeſty's Juſtices of the 
Peace in and for the County where ſuch Offence 
or Offences ſhall have been committed; or, be- 
ing apprehended and taken, or in Cuſtody for ſuch 
Offence or Offences, or on any other Account, 
and ſhall voluntarily make a full Confeſſion there- 
of, and a true Diſcovery, upon Oath, of the Per- 
ſon or Perſons who was or were his Accomplice 

or 
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or Accomplices in any of the ſaid Offences, ſo as 
ſuch Accomplice or Accomplices may be appre- 
hended and taken, and ſhall, on the Trial of ſuch 
Accomplice or Accomplices, give ſuch Evidence 
of ſuch Offence or Offences, as ſhall be ſufficient 
to convict ſuch Accomplice or Accomplices there- 
of; ſuch Perſon making ſuch Confeſſion and Diſ- 
covery, and giving ſuch Evidence as aforeſaid, 
ſhall, by virtue of this Act, be pardoned, ac- 
quitted, and diſcharged, of and from the Offence 
or Offences ſo by him confeſſed as aforeſaid. 
'That in caſe any Perſon or Ferſons ſhall take, 
kill, or deſtroy, or attempt to take, kill, or de- 
ſtroy, any Fiſh in any River or Stream, Pond, 
Pool, or other Water (not being in any Park or 
Paddock, or in any Garden, Orchard, or Yard, 
adjoining or belonging to any Dwelling-houſe, 
but ſhall be in any other incloſed Ground which 
ſhall be private Property) every ſuch Perſon, be- 
ing lawfully convidted thereof by the Oath of one 
or more credible Witneſs or Witneſſes, ſhall for- 
feit and pay, for every ſuch Offence, the Sum of 
Five Pounds, to the Owner or Owners of the 
Fiſhery of ſuch River or Stream of Water, or of 
ſuch Pond, Pool, Moat, or other Water : Andit 
ſhail and may be lawful to and for any one or 
more of his Majeſty's Juſtices of the Peace of 
the County, Diviſion, Riding, or Place, where 
ſuch laſt- mentioned Offence or Offences ſhall be 
committed, upon Complaint made to him or them, 
upon Oath, againſt any Perſon or Perſons, for 
any ſuch laſt- mentioned Offence. or Offences, to 
iſſue his or their Warrant or Warrants to bring 
tae Perſon or Perſons ſo complained of, before him 
or them; and, if the Perſon or Perſons ſo com- 
plained of ſhall be convicted of any of the ſaid Of- 
ences laſt-mentioned, before ſuch Juſtice or Juſ- 
tices, 
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tices, or any other of his Majeſty's Juſtices of the 
ſame County, Diviſion, Riding, or Place afore- 
ſaid, by the Oath or Oaths of one or more cre- 
dible Witneſs or Witneſſes, which Oath ſuch 
Juſtice or Juſtices are hereby authorized to ad- 
miniſter ; or by his or their own Confeſſion; then, 
and in ſuch Caſe, the Party ſo convicted ſhall, 
immediately after ſuch Conviction, pay the ſaid 
Penalty of Five Pounds, hereby before impoſed 
for the Offence or Offences aforeſaid, to ſuch 
Juſtice or Juſtices before whom he ſhall be ſo con- 
victed, tor the Uſe of ſuch Perſon or Perſons as 
the ſame 1s hereby appointed to be forfeited and 
paid unto; and, in Default thereof, ſhall be com- 
mitted by ſuch Juſtice or Juſtices to the Houſe of 
Correction, for any time not exceeding ſix Months, 
unleſs the Money ſorfeited ſhall be ſooner paid. 

Provided nevertheleſs, "That it ſhall and may be 
lawful to and for ſuch Owner or Owners of the 
Fiſhery of ſuch River or Stream of Water, or of 
ſuch Pond, Pool, or other Water, wherein any 
ſuch Offence or Offences laſt-mentioned ſhall be 
committed as aforeſaid, to ſue and proſecute for 
and recover the ſaid Sum of Five Pounds, by Ac- 
tion of Debt, Bill, Plaint, or Information, in any 
of his Majeſty's Courts of Record at Weſtminſter ; 
and in ſuch Action or Suit, no Eſſoign, Wager 
of Law, or more than one Imparlance ſhall be 
allowed; provided that ſuch Action or Suit be 
brought, or commenced, within fix Calendar 
Months next after ſuch Offence or Offences ſhall 
have been committed. 

Provided always, and be it further enacted by 
the Authority aforeſaid, That nothing in this Act 
ſhall extend, or be conſtrued to extend, to ſubject 
or make liable any Perſon or Perſons to the pe- 
nalties of this Act, who ſhall fiſh, take, or kill, 


and 
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and carry away, any Fiſh, in any River or Stream 


of Water, Pond, Pool, or other Water, where- 
in ſuch Perſon or Perſons ſhall have a juſt Right 


or Claim to take, kill, or carry away, any ſuch 


iſh. 

LEAD. To lead your Line, doit with a Shot 
cloven, and then cloſed exactly on it, not above 
twoon a Line, and about two Inches diſtant from 
cach other, and the loweſt ſeven or eight Inches 
from the Hook; but for the Running-line, either 
in clear or muddy Water, nine or ten Inches, 
and ina ſandy bottom full of Wood, ſhape your 
Lead in the Diamond faſhion, or that of a Barley- 
corn or oval, and bring the ends very cloſe and 
ſmooth to the Line; but make it black, or the 
brightneſs will ſcare the Fiſh, 

LEADING of LINES. The ſmall round 
Pellet or Lead-ſhot is beſt, eſpecially for ſtony 
Rivers, and the Running Line. 

LEAP. Fiſh are ſaid to leap when they ſpring 
out of the Water, which is peculiar to Trout 
and Salmon. 


LEASH. Three; as a Leaſh of Jack, Pike, 
Trout, &c. | 

LEATHER-MOUTHED. Leather-mouthed 
Fiſh are ſuch as have their Teeth in their Throat; 
as the Chub, Barbel, Gudgeon, Carp, &c. | 

LEDGER-BAIT. A Bait that is fixed or 
made to reſt in one certain Place, when you ſhall 
be abſent. It is beſt to be a living one, a Fiſh or 
Frog. Of Fiſh, a Roach or Dace is beſt. Cut 
off the Fin on the Back, and make an Inciſion 
with a ſharp Knife, between the Head and the 
Fin on the Back, and put the Arming-wire of 
your Hook into it, and carrying it along his Back, 
unto the Tail, betwixt the Skin and the Body, 


draw 
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draw out your Arming at ancther Scar near the 
Tail, and then tie him about it with Thread. 

LINES made of a ſorrel, cheſnut, or brown 
coloured Hair, are beſt for Ground-angling, eſ- 
| pecially in muddy Water, they being not only the 

colour of the Gravel or Sand, but of the Water 
itſelf, The white and grey, or duſkiſh white 
Hair, is for clear Rivers and Waters. Your 
Hair thus ſuited is not diſcernable by the Fiſh, 
and conſequently will not ſcare them from your 
Bait, if your Lines are but of a juſt and due 
thicknels. 

It being impoſſible always to have natural Hair 
of a colour ſuitable to the Seaſon and Water, 
Anglers {upply this defect by dying it. To make 
a Brown, boil Walnut-leaves in Chamber-lye; 
or take Water, and diſſolve ſome Alum in it; or 
mix ſtrong Ale and Salt: In either of theſe ſoak 
the Hair well. 

The inner Bark of a Crab tree boiled in Water 
with fome Alum, makes a pure yellow colour, 
which is gcod when the Weeds rot, for thereby 
the Line looks like the Weeds. | 

Another Yellow may be made with two Quarts 
of ſmall Ale, and three Handfuls of Walnut— 
leaves ſtamped therein. Let the Hair remain till 
it is as deep as you defire it. 

N. B. The Hair you uſe for dying ſhould be 


the beſt white you can get. And obſerve, that as 


the Weeds rot away in the Autumnal Months, 


September, Oftober, and November, the yellow & 


is then beſt. The ruſſet or brown ſerves all the 
Winter, and the bright natural Hair ſuits beſt for | 


Summer, 

You muſt furniſh yourſelf with an Inſtrument 
for twiſting your Line: Then cut off near an 
Haddful of the bottom part of the Hair ; turn the 


top 
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top of one hair to the tail of the other, which 
will cauſe every part to be equally ſtrong; knot 
them at one end, and divide them into three parts; 
twiſt every part by itſelf, and knot them together, 
then put that end into the cleft of your twiſting- 
inſtrument, four inches ſhorter than your hair; 


twine your warp one way alike, and faſten them 


in three clefts, alike ſtrait, then take out the 
other end, and let it twine which way it will, 
then ſtrain it a little, and knot it before you take 
it out. When you have prepared as many links 
as will ſuffice to make your line long enough, 
you mult then tie them together -in a water knot, 
Tk knot, or Weaver's knot. Then cut off 
the ſhort ends about the breadth of a ſtraw from 
the knot, and thus the line will be even, and fit 
for fiſhing. You may make the top of your line 
and indeed all of it, except two yards next the 
hook, of a coarſer hair. Always let the top of 
your line, whether in muddy or clear waters, be 
made of white hair, -becauſe the motion of the 
line when the fiſh bite, will be far more diſcern- 
able. Never ſtrain your hairs before they are 
made into a line, for then they will ſhrink when 
uſed. 

To make the Line handſome, and to twiſt the 
hair even and neat, gives it ſtrength : for if one 
hair is long, and another ſhort, the ſhort one re- 
ceiving no ſtrength from the long one, conſe- 
quently breaks; and then the other, as too weak, 
breaks alſo. Therefore twiſt them flowly, and 
in twiſting, keep them from entangling, which 
hinders their right plaiting or bedding together : 
twiſt them neither too hard nor too ſlack, but 
even, ſo that they may twine one with another, 
and no more, when you have tied your lengths 
together with the water knot, cut off the ſhort 


ends 
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ends about the breadth of a ſtraw, from the knot, 
that it may not undo in the uſing, 
Do not arm, fix, or whip hooks to any Line, 


either for ground or fly angling, that conſiſts of 


more than three or four links, at the moſt, The 
top of the uppermoſt link having a ſmall loop, or 
water nooſe, you may fix it to any line, and as 
eaſily remove it ; there being another water-nooſe 
at the bottom of your Line. 

To angle for 'Trouts, Graylings, and Salmon- 
Smelts, with the Dub-fly ; let the two firſt Links 
next the hook be but of one Hair a piece : but 
the hair muſt be ſtrong, and of the thick ends 
only, and choſen for the purpoſe. The next 
two Links of two hairs, and next to theſe one 
of three hairs; at the top of which have a wa- 
ter nooſe, or loop, to put your line to; which 
lowermoſt link conſiſts of three hairs, and has a- 
nother water nooſe at bottom, or hook link, to fix 
your fly to. Then let two of the next links of 
your Line be four hairs, and ſo proceed, by in- 
creaſing one or two hairs till you come to ſix or 
ſeven hairs at the top, let the ſingle hairs, or three 
or four of the next links be of a white, or light co- 
lour. 

The artificial-fly Line ſhould be very ſtrong at 
the top ; by this means any young angler will 
caſt a fly well, and quickly become an accurate 
artiſt; and if he chances to faſten his hook, 
and cannot come to looſen it, he will not loſe 


above one Link, or two at moſt, though he pull 


to break it; becauſe the line is ſo ſtrong at the up- 
per end. You may angle with ſtronger Lines 
at the caſt-fly than at ground, in a clear water for 
the Trout. For in a clear water at ground 
for Trouts, Graylings, and Salmon Smelts, never 
uſe a line made otherwiſe than with a ſingle 


hair 
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hair at hook, and ſo on as above directed ; only 
never have above four hairs in any one link of 
the line. At the bottom of every line have a {mall 
water-nooſe, or loop, that you may hang on a 
hook of any ſize, whipt to a line, conſiſting of two 
or three links. 

In a muddy water, or one diſcolored by rain, 
1 the running fine ſhould be half the length of the 
rod, more or leſs, and the two lowermoſt links 
of three hairs a-piece. Next ſhould be a link of 
four hairs, with a loop or water-nooſe, to faſten it 
to another of the ſame number, having likewiſe a 
water-nooſe at its bottom. Then proceed with 
links, of five or fix hairs'a-piece, to the end. 
The three lowermoſt links, or Gildards, ſhould 
be of a forrel, brown, or cheſnut Colour. Your 
Cane or Reed-rod muſt have a top, neither too 
{tiff nor too flender. The Rod to be about three 
yards and a half long, and the top abcut-one yard 
and a half, or two yards, of Hazel, either in one 
or two pieces, or five or {1x inches of Whalebone, 
made round, ſmooth and taper. All this will make 
the rod five yards and a half long, or five yards 
at leaſt. 

'The 'line ſhould have more lead in a great, 
troubleſome, rough river, than in one that is 
ſmaller and-more quiet : As near as may be, al- 
waysjuſt ſo much as-will ſink the bait to the 
bottom, and permit its motion, without any 


- One 


5 violent jogging on the ground. Carry the top 
2 of your Rod even with your hand, beginning at 
1 | the head of the Stream, and letting the bait run 
- downwards as far as the Rod and Line will per- 
8 mit, the Lead dragging and rolling on the 
r ground. No more of the Line muſt be in the 
d Water than will permit the Lead to touch the 
8 a (GG bottom; 
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bottom; for you are to keep the Line as ſtrait as 
poſſible, yet ſo as not to raiſe the Lead from the 
bottom. When you have a bite, you may per- 
ceive it by your hand and the point of your Rod 
and Line: Then ſtrike gently, and trait upwards ; 
firſt allowing the fiſh, by a little {lackening the 
line, a ſmall time to take in the bait. In a clear 
water, indeed, it has been found beſt to ftrike at 
the firſt biting of the fiſh, when you angle for 
Trout, Graylings, or Salmon Smelts, 

There are (if any Credit may be given to Re- 
port) many who in Italy will catch Swallows 
thus, but more eſpecially Martens, This Bird 
Angler ſtands on the top of a Steeple to do it, 
and with a line twice as long as I have ſpoken of. 
A Hern, that conſtantly frequented one place, 
has been caught flying, with a hook baited with a 
big Minnow, or ſmall Gudgeon. The line and 
hook muſt be ſtrong, and tied to ſome looſe Staff, 
ſo big that ſhe cannot fly away with it, and the 
line not exceeding two yards. 

LINE-CASES, the moſt convenient are with 
twelve or fourteen partitions therein, made of the 
nneſt thin Parchment, and a flap to cover over 
the edges, to prevent the loſing any thing out of 
them. In the teveral partitions, keep hooks ready 
whipt to lines of two or three gildards in length, 
and ready leaded. Likewile ſpare links, Lines of 
all lengths or ſorts, Silks of all forts and colours, 
and fingle ſtrong hairs, Theſe caſes he in a fmai] 
room in the Pocket, and yet in one of them you 
may put all your tackle ready fixed for the Run- 
ning line in a muddy or a clear water; in ano- 
ther, all the tac Kling for ground-angling with the 
float; in another, which muſt be large, the 
augling tackle tor great ſh, as Chub, Barbel, 
great Salmon; in another, your angling tackle 


for 


For Pike, which muſt likewiſe be very large: ſo 


that when you travel from home, you may angle 
the pieces put into cach other, which will ſerve 


together, and a Line is made of ſeveral Links, 


There is no art in taking them, for all you have 
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any where for moſt ſorts of fiſn at ground, if you 
carry with you but a good rod made of hazle, and 


you alſo for a walking ſtaff. 
LINK. A Link is two or more hairs twiſted 


faſtened together with a Fiſherman's knot. Never 


make a Link of two hairs, as they are no ſmaller 
till three. | 


The Loc reſembles a Gudgeon in colour. 
Its Body is ſmooth, ſoft and ſlippery, with no 
diſcernible ſcales. | 

They begin to ſpawn in April among the weeds 
but as they do not all ſpawn at the ſame time 
they are always in fcaſon, and are moſt commonly 
ſwallowed alive, as being very reſtorative. 

They are generally found in ſmall, ſwiſt, clear 
brooks, and lie under ſtones, pieces of wood, and 
ſuch like things, which they uſe as a harbour, 

You may angle for him cloſe to the ground with 
a very ſmall hook, and a proportionable red-worm. 


to do is to prevent them from running under ſuch 
places as will endanger your tackle, and therefore 
they are to be pulled out immediately. They are 
good baits for Pike, Perch, Eel, and large Trout, 
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LOAD. To put ſhot, &c. to your line. The 
beſt method to ſplit a ſhot is to lay it on the in- 
ſide of a knife-haft, and as you ſhut it you may 


ſplit it what depth you pleaſe without danger of 


cutting it through. 

MAGGOT-EREEDING. Take a Cow's 
liver, lights, or lungs, or a Sheep's head (but li- 
vers are the beſt). After it is ſcored with a knife, 
hang it up and cover it, but not too cloſe, for the 


flies will blow it better covered than hanging in 


the open air. In two or three days after you 
perceive the Maggots to be alive, take down the 
liver, and put it into a barrel or large earthen pan, 
and there let it remain till you think the Maggots 
are of full growth. Then take a ſufficient quan- 
tity of Bran, in proportion to the ſize of the li- 
ver, and in three or four days the firſt brood will 
come out of the liver into the Bran, and there 
icour themſelves. Then in three or four days 
more take a ſtick and run through the liver, and 
hang it acroſs the barrel or pot, when. the latter 
brood will ſoon drop out into the Bran, and ſcour 
themſelves for your uſe. | 

This is the beſt method to prevent their turning 
to ſeemingly dead blackiſh Grubs, and from thence 
to Flies: A fly-blow will become a Grub, and 
thena Fly, which will produce cther Flies, in the 
ſpace of fiſteen days. 

If you are willing to preſerve Maggots all the 
winter, you muſt get two or three Livers about 
the beginning of November; and, if it be a favour- 
able ſeaſon, the Flies will blow them as ſtrong- 
ly as in the hotter weather, in order to preſerve 
their kind againſt the next ſummer. Theſe are to 
be managed in the ſame manner as the other, only 
kept ſomewhat warmer till they come to their full 


growth, and then throw in a good quantity of 
Bran, 
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Bran, which will ſecure them from Froſt in 
winter: They are to be kept in a Cellar or ſome 
dampiſh place, in the Barrel or Pot they were bred 
in. Thus you may preſerve them all the winter, 
and at any time have them ready for uſe, 
MAGGOT-FISHING begins with May, and 
continues till Chriſtmas ; but the beſt time for tak- 
ing the Grayling in Rivers, is from the middle of 
Auguſt till November. Maggots are conſtantly of 


uſe in fiſhing ; for all ſorts of Freſh water Fiſh 


(except Salmon, Pike, and Shad) will feed upon 
this bait in a very plentiful manner. It is the 
beſt bait for quickneſs of ſport ; for upon throw- 
ing in a few handſuls cf them, by little and little, 
before you begin to fiſh, you will by that means 
draw the Fiſh together, and they will pick up the 


baits from the bottom, juſt as the Poultry will. 


pick up their food from the ground, 


It was formerly the practice to bait the hook 


with the Moggot, and to bait the holes with other 
ſorts of ground baits: which could afford but little 
ſport; for neither "Trout, Grayling, nor Pearch 
will eat Grains, ſtewed Malt, Paſtes, or any ſuch 
dead baits, and therefore it is neceſſary to bait the 
holes with the fame you put upon ycur hook 
living baits, when thrown into the water, being 
much more tempting than dead ones, and make 
the Fiſh more eager. If you loole a hook in a 
Grayling's mouth, there 1s great probability that 
in five minutes you recover it, by uſing mere 
caution the next time you ſtrike ; for when 
the fiſh are come in thoals to your baiting-place, 
the largeſt Fiſh preſſes moſt forward, and ſooneſt 
catches your bait, Near Mind ſor ſome gentlemen 
were angling in the T7 hames when it was clear, 
and apparently drew all the Fiſh that ſwam with- 
in forty yards of the feeding place, by throwing 
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in Maggots, At the ſame time two gentlemen 
eager in the ſport ſtruck away two Hooks in two 
fiſhes mouths, but perceived that thoſe very fiſh 
kept their ground, bit again, and were caught, 
weighing four pounds. 
When you fiſh in rivers with this bait, your 
line ſhould be finer than for Pool fiſhing, and 
leaded pretty heavy: The lower link muſt be a 
ſingle hair, or a fine ſilk worm gut; and always 


oblerve that your ſhot drags upon the bottom, el- 
pecially in a ſtream. 


MAY-FLY. It is found by the fide of every 


river. See FLIEs and ARTIFICIAL FLIES, It 
is bred of the Cad-worm, or Earth-bob, and is an 
excellent bait fora Trout, or a Chub, five or ſix 
upon a Hook, either at top or under water ; it is 
likewiſe a good bait for Dace, either to dib with, 
or under water, with a ſhot juſt ſufficient to ſink 
it; you are to angle about ſome willow Buſh (on 
which they are uſually found) frequently raiſing 
your bait, and letting it gently fink again. At 
firſt this fly makes its appearance on the water, 
and till the fiſh are glutted with them you will not 


tail to have very good ſport by any of the above 
methods. 


MID-WATER-FISHING is with any live 
$ſ\h-bait, or worm, or other bait, at the middle 
cr ſomewhat lower, and. ſometimes again within 
a foot of the ſurface, for Trout, Pike, Pearch, 
or Chub. If you angle for the latter with five or 


tix Caterpillars of ſundry ſorts on a hook at a time, 


you may take very large ones; they arc an excel- 
lent bait, | 
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MINNOW, or PINK. 
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The MinNow is twice as ſmall'as a Gudgeon, 
its greateſt length being about-three inches. 

In April they caſt their ſpawn in ſandy or gra- 
velly Fords, where the Current is ſwift and ſtrong. 

This ſmall Fiſh is uſually caught for a bait, in 
order to take Pearch, Pike, Trout, or Salmon. 
He begins to make his appearance in March, and 
continues viſible till September, when he retires to 
the Mud, Weeds, and woody places, for ſecurity. 
He never ſtirs in the night, nor in dark windy 
weather, becauſe the Trout at ſuch times 1s rang- 
ing about for food. | 

His time of biting on a fair day is from an hour 
after Sun-riſing until an hour after Sun-ſet, His 
baits are ſmall worms of any ſort ; and he is caught 
at mid-water, or at the bottom. In angling ior 
him it will be proper to uſe a float. 

MOTH. There is a great one not unlike an 
Owl, with whitiſh wings on the inſide, and 
yellowiſh on the outſide and body ; they are ſeen 
flying in Gardens of a ſummer's evening, and are 
a ſure killing bait, if you dib for Chubs with them, 
particularly in the evening. 

'To make the wings of an artificial one, uſe the 
brown feather of a Mallard, very large; make 
the body with the hair of a yellowiſh: coloured 
Engliſh Land Spaniel, and a white Cock's hackle 
over it. 

MUDDLEF. To muddle, is to ſtir up the mud 
or ſand with a pole, &c, when you fiſh for Gud- 


geons. | 
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The MULLET is in ſhape much like a Dare, and 
has a flat head with a ſharp ſnout ; and when he 
is largeſt his ſize is above a fcot and a half long. 

He is ſaid to live upon Weeds and Mud; how- 
ever it is certain that he abſtains from Fiſh. 

In the beginning of the ſummer he comes into 
the Rivers in the ſouth of England every tide, and 
returns back with it, The river Axe in Devon- 
Fire, and Arundel in Suſſex, are famous for this 
fiſh. In the Merſey they continue all Day, and 
in het weather leveral Days, even at neap, or no 
tides ; they are commonly ſeen about large Sand- 
banks, in ſhallow water, in very great ſhoals, and 
will even leap cut of one hole into another that is 
ſurrounded with ſand, and will ſpring over a Net 
two feet above watcr, as the Fiſhermen are draw- 
ing for them in the Merſey. They never ſwim 
farther up a river than where the tide runs falt. 

The Italians make a pickle with the ſpawn, 
which they call Betargo, in the following manner. 
They take the whole Roes, and cover them with 
ſalt for about four or five hours, then they preſs 
them between two planks for aday and a night ; 
after which they waſh them, and ſet them in the 
ſun to dry for thitteen or fourteen days, taking 
them in the night-time. They raiſe the Appe- 
tite, provoke IJ hirſt, and give a true reliſh to 
Wine. 
They 
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They are bold feeders, and are to be caught 
with moſt flies that allure the Trout. Within 
two feet of the bottom they will take the Lob- 
worm, or the Marſh worm; but your Tackle 
muſt be ſtrong, for they ſtruggle hard for their 
. 

NIBBLE. A fiſh is faid to nibble, when he 
does not take the Bait freely. 

NIGHT-ANGLING, for the Trout. You 
muſt have a ſtrong Line and large Hook, always 
proportioning your Hook to your Bait, and he 
muſt have Time to gorge it, He will take almoſt 
any Bait, | , 

NIGHT-HOOEKS ſhould be thus laid: Pro- 
cure a ſmall Cord ſixteen Yards long, and at 
equal diſtances tie to it five or ſix Hempen Lines, 
of the thickneſs of the 'Trowling-line, about eigh- 
teen Inches long a-piece, faſtening them in ſuch a 
manner as you may eaſily remove or put them to 
again. To each of theſe whip a Hook, and bait 
it with a Minnow, Loach, or Bull-head, his Gill- 
fins cut off; or, for want of them, with a ſmall 
Gudgeon, a ſmall Roach, a piece of Seven Eyes, 
of about an Inch, and the brighteſt coloured you 
can get, which is much the moſt preferable "x7 
for Eels, or one of the ſmall Brood of Eels; or 
with Beef, or the Pitch and Marrow in an Ox or 
Cow's Back-bonc. If you bait with any Fiſh, 
put the point of the Hook in at the Tail and out 
at the Mouth, the Head of the Fiſhreſting on the 
Hook's bent; and cover the point of the Hook 
with a ſmall Worm: Then at one end of the 
Cord faſten a Stone or a Lead Weight of about 
two Pounds, and throw it acroſs the River in ſome 
ſtill deep, or at the tail or fide of a deep Stream. 
Faſten the other end to ſome Bough or Stick on 
the Water-bank you ſtand on; and in the Morn- 
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ing you will ſeldom fail to have Fiſh enſnared. Ufe 
a great fiſh Needle to draw the Line through the 
bait, and out at its tail, and then let it flip down 
to the Hook's bent, the Head being downwards, 
tying the tail to the Line with thread, and the top 
of the Hemp Line to the Cord. 

Eels, Chubs, large Trouts, and Pikez are taken 


with a float about a foot from the bottom. For 
other Fiſh let it touch the bottom. Your great 


hooks; only if you lay them in Rivers, perhaps 
the ſmall Fiſh may pull your bait off, and miſs be- 
ing taken. Therefore Minnows, Loaches, Bull- 
heads, ſmall Gudgeons, Bleak, ſmall Roach, ſmall 
Dace, Seven-eyes, &c. are the moſt certain to 
ſucceed; but if you bait with Worm, the Links 
you fix to your main Line ought to be of Silk, for 
a Worm will rota Line made of Flax or Hempin 
twenty-four hours, ſo as an Eel of a quarter of a 

pound will break it. f 
OAK-FL is known alſo by the names of the 
Aſh-fly and the Woodcock- fly; in Shropſbire it is 
called the Cannon or Downhill fly; and in Lan- 
caſbire the Down- looker. It holds good from the 
beginning of May to the end of Auguſt, it is of a 
browniſh colou;, and uſually found on the body 
of an Oak, or Aſh, ſtanding withits head down- 
wards towards the root of the Tree, and is a very 
good bait for a Trout. And to make ſpeedy 
work, put it long ways on the hook, and at the 
point of a Cod-bait, and let them fink fix inches 
or afoot into the water, raiſe it gently, and having 
a ſhort dibbing Line, you need not fear Trouts in 
clear Water; and inſtead of a Cod bait, if you 
have it not, you may uſe an Oak worm or Green- 
grub, dub it with black Wool and Iſabella coloured 
: Mohair, 


this way; but if you lay for Pike, keep the bait 


Lob-worm is as good a bait as any for Night- 
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Mohair, and bright browniſh Bears Hair warped 
on with yellow Silk, but the head of an Aſh co- 
lour ; others dub it with an Orange tawney and 
black ground; others with blackiſh Wool and 
Gold-twiſt, the Wings' of the brown of a Mal- 
lard's Feather: The body may be made of a Bit- 
tern's Feather and a Woodcock's Wing. A Bit- 
tern's Feather makes a good Wing. 

OBSERVATIONS. When the Nights prove 
dark, cloudy, or windy, and the Moon ſhines little, 
or not at all, next Day there will be-little or no 
ſport, except at ſmall ones: For Trout and great 
Fiſh then range about to devour others. 


In ſmall, clear, and ſhallow Brooks, where the 


Mills ſtand and keep up the water, you will ſel- 
dom catch Fiſh at Ground or Fly, except about 
the Pen; for Fiſh, eſpecially Trouts, dare not then 
come out of their hold, by reaſon of the ſhallow- 
neſs of the Water, and that the water then brings 
no Aliment with it. 

Obſerve, that when you angle in a clear water, 
either for Trouts, Graylings, or Salmon Smelts, 
if you have ſo much dexterity as to do it with a 
ſingle hair for two Links next your Hook, you 
will certainly catch three Trouts for one, againſt 
any that angle with three hairs next the Hook, 
And though you may now and then loſe a great 
tfout by his breaking your line, yet if you had 
not been ſo ſmall tackled, ten to one he had never 
bit, and the number of Bites will compenſate the 
lols. You may fiſh with leſs hazard at bottom 
than at top with fine tackle, becauſe a Trout at 
Fly-ſhoots with a rapid Agility at your bait, and 
from you when he hath taken it, with his head 
generally downwards ; but at the ground, or mid- 
water, he takes the bait gently, and glides away 
far more leiſurely. e 

Fiſh 
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Fiſh take all ſorts of baits moſt eagerly and 
freely, and with the leaſt ſuſpicion, when you 
preſent them in ſuch order and manner as Na- 
ture affords them, or as the Fiſh themſelves uſu- 
ally take them. Some are peculiar to certain 
Countries and Rivers, of which every angler may, 
in his own place, make proper obſervation, Se- 
veral of the foregoing baits may be taken in ſome 
particular rivers, and not in others; and the 
ſame baits are taken earlier in ſome rivers than 
others, and ſooner or later in ſore years than 
others. 

Wherever you can find large ſhoals of Fiſh, 
(except. about their Spawning-time,) they wilt 
bite if you uſe proper baits; fiſh with a fine line 
in a ſtrong cu.:rent, which will require a leſs 
quantity of Lead; if you angle for ſmall.Fiſh at 
ground, uſe a line of ſingle hairs and a float 
made of Sea-gull feathers. Whilſt you are an- 
gling, do not give them more baiting than will, 
keep them. together; and if you intend to angle in 
the Morning, bait well the Evening before ; and. 
likewiſe in the Morning, if you intend to angle in 
the Evening. 

The beſt hours, in general eſteem, to angle in, 
a clear day and water, from about the 10th of 
April until the end of Auguſt, is from Suns riſe till. 
half an hour after ten o'clock, and from halt an 
hour after two o'clock until Sun-ſet. But if the 
day be dark, cloudy, gloomy, or lowring, eſpe- 
cially if at ſuch a time alſo a gentle breeze blow 
from any quarter but the Eaſt, you wall not fail. 
of catching Fiſh in any hour of the day. But in 
March, the beginning of April, September, and all 
the winter months, you may angle all the day, 
from about one hour after Sun-riſe, until about 
half an hour before Sun-ſet, either RA or 
clear 
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clear water; and you may even angle all the da) 


in a muddy water, from the middle of April until 
the end of Auguſt, though early in the Morning 
and late in the Evening are beſt. 

When Trouts leap out of the water, and Pikes 
ſhoot in purſuit of other Fiſh, they will bite well, 
if you angle with tackle and baits proper for the 
Seaſon and Fiſh. 

When floods have carried away all the filth 
that the. Rain had waſhed from the higher 
grounds. into the river, ſo that the river keepeth 
its uſual bounds, and is of a wheyiſh, cheſnut, 
brown, or Ale-colour, it is then good to angle at 

esl. | 

A little before any Fiſh. ſpawn, they come into 
the gravelly, ſandy Fords, to rub and looſen their 
Bellies, and then and there they bite well, 

At the conflux of rivers, and where it ebbs 
and flows, Fiſh ſometimes bite very well, but in 
the ebb moſt uſually; and alſo at the pointing of 
a tide. 

In February, March, the beginning of April, 
September, and all the winter months, Fiſh bite 
beſt in the Sun-ſhiny, warm, and middle part of 
the day, no wind ſtirring, and the air clear, | 
Fiſh riſe beſt at the Fly after a ſhower that has 
not muddied the water, yet has beaten the Gnats 
and Flies into the river. You may, in ſuch a 
ſhower, obſerve them to riſe much, if you can 
but endure the rain. 

In calm, clear, and Star- light nights, eſpecially 
if the Moon ſhines, great Fiſh, Trouts eſpecial- 
ly, are as wary and fearful, as in dark, gloomy, 
and windy days; but if the next day prove dark, 
cloudy, glooniy, and windy, and the water in or- 


der, you may be ſure of ſport, if there be plenty of. 


Fiſh in the river, 
Morning 
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Morning and evening are beſt for ground-line, 


for a Trout, or other Fiſh, in clear weather and 
water: But in dark, cloudy weather, or muddy 
water, you may angle at ground all day. | 


Great Fiſh, as Trouts in particular, feed moſt 


in the night, eſpecially it is be dark, or windy ;. 
and they bite not the next day, unleſs it proves 
dark or windy, and then a little in the Afternoon 
only. 


All Fiſh bite keener and better, eſpecially in 


Summer, in ſwift, rapid, ſtony, and gravelly ri- 
vers, than in thoſe that run gently, and glide in 
ſhme and mud. | 


In hittle brooks. that fall into larger rivers, 


where the tide comes up only in freſh waters, 
or waters a little brackiſh; if you begin at the 


mouth of ſuch brooks, juſt as the tide comes in, 


and go up with the head of the tide, and return 
with the ebb, you may take many good Trouts; 
and if the tide do not foul the water, they will 
riſe at the Fly; or if you come immediately after 
a ſhower that hath raiſed the water, or juſt as 
any Mill-water begins to come down, and fo pro- 
ceed with the courſe of the current, Trouts 
will bite eagefly, becauſe, expecting the water 
to bring down food with it, they come forth to 
ſeek it. 


When rains raife the rivers, and keep them 


for ſome time above their ordinary height, 
Trouts leave the larger rivers, and retire into 
ſuch ſmall brooks as are almoft dry in hot Sum- 
mers; ard in ſuch brooks you ſhould then angle 
for them; and in the river. where {uch brooks 
diſcharge themſelves, at the fall of a flood you'll 
uſually have good fport. They generally quit the 
great rivers at Michaelmas, and go into ſmall ri- 
vulets to ſpawn, and are frequently there deſtroyed 
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by idle and diſorderly fellows, with groping, or 
otherwiſe, which does more injury to the breed 
of Fiſh, than all the Summer's Angling. 

PANNIER. A Conveniency made of lit 
Oſiers, or Withy, to be the more light, in which 
an Angler carries all the tools and tackle he makes 
uſe of. 

PASTES are variouſly compounded, almoſt 
according to the Angler's own fancy ; but there 
ſhould always be a little Cotton Wool, ſhaved 
Lint, or fine Flax, to keep the parts of it to- 
gether, that it may not fall off the hook. White 
Bread and Honey will make a proper paſte for 
Carpand Tench. Fine white Bread alone, with 


| a little water, will ſerve for Roach and Dace 


and Mutton Suet and foft new Cheeſe for a Bar- 
bel. Strong Cheeſe with a little Butter, and co- 
loured yellow with Saffron, will make a good 
winter paſte for a Chub. | 

Other paſtes are made as follow : Take Bean- 
flour, or, if that is not to be got, Wheat-flour, 
and the tendereſt part of the leg of a young Rab- 
bit, Whelp, or Kitten; as much Virgin-wax and 
Sheep-ſuet : Beat them in a mortar till they are 
perfectly incorporated; then, with a little clarified 
Honey, temper them before the fire into a paſte, 
Some omit the Bean and W heat-flour, others the 


Virgin wax and Sheep-ſuit, only when they uſe 


it for Carp. | 

Take Sheep's blood, Cheeſe, fine white Bread, 
and clarified HoneF: Make all into a paſte. 

Take Cherries without ſtones, Sheep's blood, 
fine Bread, and Saffron to colour it with, and 
make a Paſte. 

Take fat old Cheeſe, ſtrong Rennet, Mutton' 
Kidncy-ſuet, Wheat-flour, and Anniſeed-water ; 
beat them all into a paſte, If it be for Chubs, add 
{ome roaſted Bacon, 


'Take 
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Take the fatteſt old Cheeſe, the ſtrongeſt Ren- 
net, Mutton Kidney-ſuet, and "Turmeric reduced 
into a fine powder ; work all into a paſte. Add 
the Turmeric only till the paſte becomes of a very 
fine yellow Colour. This is excellent for Chub, 
as are alſo the two following. | 

Take ſome of the oldeſt and ſtrongeſt Cheſhire 
Cheeſe youcan get, the crumb of a fine Manchet, 
or French Roll, and ſome Sheep's Kidney Suet : 
put theſe in a Mortar, and beat them into a paſte, 
adding as much clarified Honey as will be ſuffici- 
ent to ſweeten it. 

Take a few Shrimps or Prawns, pull off their 
Shells and Skins, and beat the clear Meat in a 


Mortar, with a little Honey, till it becomes a 
paſte. When you bait with a piece of this, let 


the point of the Hook be but lightly covered. 


Take fine. Flour and Butter, with Saffron to 
colour it, and make a paſte for Roach and Dace. 


But among all the variety of paſtes, there is 
none ſo often uſed as that ſimple and plain one 
made with white Bread and Milk, which requires 
only clean hands. | 

The following obſervations concerning paſtes 
may be of uſe to a young angler, being all aer 

ed on experience. 
In September, and all the winter months, when 

ou angle for Chub, Carp and Bream, with paſte, 
55 the bait be as big as a large Hazel- nut: But 
for Roach and Dace, the bigneſs of an ordinary 

Beanis ſufficient. 

You may add to any Paſte, Aſſa-fœtida, Oil of 
Polypody of the Oak, Oil of Ivy, Oil of Peter, 
Gum Ivy, and many other things, which ſome- 
times wonderfully increaſe your ſport. | 

When you angle with paſte, you ſhould chuſe a 
ſtill place, and uſe a Quill-float, a ſmall hook, a 
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quick Eye, a nimble Rod and Hand. The ſame 
rule holds in regard to all tender baits. 3 

N. B. The Spawn of any Fiſh, (Salmon eſpe- 
cially,) beat to a paſte, or boiled till ſo hard as to 
hang on the hook; or the fleſh of any Fiſh beat 
to paſte, or cut into ſmall bits, is a choice bait for 
almoſt all Fiſh, 

Take Cocculus Indicus, finely pounded, four 
ounces, mix it with Cummin, old Cheeſe, and 
Wheat-flour, about two ounces of each, work 
them into a paſte with white wine, then divide it 
into pieces about the ſ1ze of Peaſe, which throw 
into ſtanding waters ; all that taſte will preſently 
be ſtupified and ſwim to the top, ſo that you may 
catch them with your hands, 

N. B. Some ule Brandy inſtead of Wine, and put 
Nux Vomica, finely grated, into the compoſition, 

Take Goats Blood, Barley Meal, and Lees of 
iweet white Wine, mix them with the Lungs of 
a Goat, boiled and pounded fine ; make the whole 
into Pills, which throw into Ponds or Pits, and 
you may ſoon catch the Fiſh, who will prove in- 
toxicated, | 

PATER-NOSTER-LINE. Six or eight vc- 
ry ſmall Hooks tied along a Line, one half foct 
above cach other. 
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Called in Cumberland, Barſe, is generally, when 
full grown, about twelve or fourteen inches long; 
| ſometimes, 
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ſometimes, though but ſeldom, they attain to fif- 
teen, which is an extraordinary ſize. 

This Fiſh is Hog: backed and rather broad than 
otherwiſe. The colour inclines a little to a duſky 
yellow, with five or ſix blackiſh places like girdles 
proceeding from the back towards the belly. 

The fleſh of this Fiſh is firm and of an agreeable 
taſte, of eaſy digeſtion, and very wholeſome ; but 
the liver is uſually thrown away, becaule it is apt 
to be meaſly. | 

They ſpawn about once a year, and that is the 
latter end of February. Some think the Male 1s 
to be diſtinguiſhed from the Female by the Fins 
being of a deeper red. 

The moſt natural places for this Fiſh are rivers, 
and yet he will live and thrive well enough when 
ſhut upina pond, In the day-time he does not 
ſeem to be fond of any particular Haunt, becauſe 
he is almoſt continually roving about in queſt of 
food, being a very voracious Fiſh : And yet they 
are more likely to be found under the hollow of a 
bank, the piles of Bridges, ſtumps of Trees, or in 
a gentle ſtream of a middling depth. In the 
Night, indeed, they retire to a place of repoſe, 
which if you are ſo lucky as to diſcover, early in 
the Morning, you have a fair chance to take them 
all, for they bite very boldly, and generally herd 
together, and the taking of one does not diſcourage 
the reſt from falling into the ſame danger. 

It will be to no purpoſeto angle for this Fiſh 
before the Mulberry-tree begins to bud, that is, 
before the Spring is ſo far advanced as to put the 
fruit out of danger of being killed by nippping 
froſts, and for the ſame reaſon he always bites 
beſt in warm weather; yet, in the very midſt ot 
Summer he is ſooneſt taken in cool, cloudy, and 
windy weather, and you may angle for him any 

time 


long in the {ame place, 
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time of the day, but you will be more likely to 
ſucceed from Seven to ten in the Morning, and 


from Two till Sun-ſet in the Afternoon, or later. 


In angling for Pearch ou need not continue 

or they uſually bite as 
ſoon as the bait drops in; you ought to angle at or 
near the bottom, conſtantly raiſing your bait al- 
moſt to the top, letting it drop gently again, The 
Dock or Flag-worm is an excellent bait, 

The moſt likely baits are Worms, Minnows, 
and ſmall Frogs; but the moſt ſure killing is the 
Brandling-worm, two upon the hook at a time, 
well ſcoured in Mos, unleſs it be in the Mole, and 
ſome other rivers that run into the T tames, where 
Minnows are ſcarce, But they are not very nice 
in the choice of their Food, and have even often 
been caught with a Fly in fiſhing for Trout; and 
ſometimes a brace at a time have been caught in 
angling for Gudgeons with two kooks baited with 
Red-worms. They will take their own gills very 
well, 

They take the bait beſt within a foot of the 
ground, and ſwallow. it inſtantly, becauſe they 
have the largeſt mouth, in proportion to their 
ze, of any other Fiſh. However, when you fiſh 
with a Minnow or Frog, they ſhould have alittle 


more time when you ſtrike, than when you bait 


with a worm. 

The Pearch 1s a Fiſh that ſtruzgles hard for his 
life, and conſequently yields the angler much 
diverſion : Whena Pearch is purſued by the Pike, 
he ſets up his prickly fins, and often faves him- 
elf from being ſwallowed. If you find that you 
lave a bite from a large one, give him a little 
time to gorge the bait; but it it is a ſmall one 
you may ſtrike inſtantly, eſpecially if your bait be 


He 


a Brandling. 
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He will bite at a Worm, a Minnow, or alittle 
Frog ; of which you may find many in Hay-time : 
Of Worms, the Lob-worm or the Brandling is 
taken to be the beſt, being well ſcoured in Mos 
or Fennel; and next the Worm that lies under a 
Cow-turd with a bluiſh tail. He will alſo take 
the Red-worm and the Dew-worm. 

When the Pearch bites, be ſure you give him 
time enough to pouch the hook, tor there was 
ſcarce ever any angler that gave him too much, 
Some, in angling for Pearch, will ſuffer their 
bait to touch the "ground, eſpecially when they 
fiſh with a Worm. The turning of the water, 
or eddy, in a good Gravel-ſcour, is an excellent 
place for ſport. Your tackle ſhould be ſtrong, 
becauſe in fiſhing for Pearch, Pikes are often ta- 
ken. Bait the ground over night with Lob-worms 
cut in pieces. 

The following dire &ions in Angling for Pearch 
with a Worm, may be worth obſerving: In March 
uſe the Red- worm at the bottom: In April, the 
Oak-worm, a young Frog with its feet cut off, 
or a Red-ſnail: In May, the Dock-worm, or the 
bait that breeds on the Oſier-leaf, the Oak- leaf, 
and the Hawthorn : In Tune, the Red- worm with 
the Head cut off, and a Cod-bait put betore it, or 
the Dor: In Fuly, the large Graſshopper, or Dung- 
hill-grub : In Auguſt, and the following months, 
Red-worms, or Brandlings; at any time two or 
three Gentles. 

He has been often fiſhed for with two Hooks 
and a live Minnow with good fuccels. The hooks 
have been tied to Silk, one of which1s put through 
the upper jaw, and the other through the middle 
of the back. 3 | 

When you bait with a Frog, thruſt the hook 
through its Leg near the Thigh, and when you 
throw 
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throw it into the Water keep it from the ſhore a 
much as poſſible, for it will be for making thi- 
ther unleſs prevented. 

As the Pearch generally ſwallows the bait, and 
as it is difficult to get the hook out of his Entrails 
without breaking the line, it will be neceſſary to 
carry an inſtrument in your pocket which is call- 
ed a Gorge. It may be made of Iron or Wood, 
about ſix inches long, and half an inch thic%, with 
a hollow at the extremity. This hollow end you 
are to thruſt down the throat of the Fiſh till you 
feel the hook, at the ſame time keeping your 
line ſtrait, leſt the hook ſhould catch again; when 
you have diſengaged it with this inſtrument, you 
may draw them both out carefully together. 

PERRIWINKLES, taken out of the ſhell, 
are good baits for Roach in the River T hames, as 


are likewiſe Shrimps uncaſed for the Pike and 
Chub, 


PIKE, LUCE, ee PICKEREL, 
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The Pike isa very voracious Fiſh, and often 
grows to an enormous ſize, In a Ditch near 
Wallingford two were caught, one of which, be- 
ing the Milter, weighed fifty-one pound, and the 
Spaw ner, fiſty-ſeven, The Ditch runs into the 
1 hames, and they retired thither in order to ſpawn, 

The make of a Pike is long, the head is flat, 
the back ſquare, the Snout very prominent, al- 
moſt like the bill of a Duck, and the lower jaw is 
longer than the upper. The mouth is very wide, 


and the tail forked, His body ts covered with 


{mall 
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ſmall thick ſcales, moiſtened on the edges with 4 

kind of Mucus, which may be eafily wiped off; | 
to this Mucus 1s owning that greeniſh caſt which | 
we behold in this Fiſh, and the younger he is the | 
greener he appears. If the back and ſides are | 
placed towards the light, there appears ſomething 
of a golden hue. The ſides are (potted witb yel. 
low, and the belly with white. On the tail there 

-are duſky ſpots and reddiſh lines, eſpecially to- 
wards the corners. The teeth in the lower jaw 

are crooked, in the upper there are none, but o 
the palate there is a trepel row. The tongue is 
broad, black, a little forked, and rough with tecth. 

The eyes are of a gold colour, and ſeem to be 3 
little ſunk into the head; and therefore the moſt 
commodious way of holding him is, by putting 

the fore-finger into one eye, and the thumb into 

the other. The head and gills are ſpotted with va- 

riety of ſmall holes. 

| The liver is of a pale fleſh-colour. The gal- 

1 bladder 1s joined to the upper part of the liver, 
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11 and is empticd into the gut by. a. long duct; the 
18 gall inlelf I of a green yellow. The dpleen 1; 
1 of a hlagkiſh.colovr, and almoſt triangular. Ihe 
| | N heant as af the ſame figure. The gut is covered 


with fat, and is folded back three times. The 
1 ſtomach is large, and wrinkled on the inſide. 

' This Fiſh is of ſo voracious a nature, that he 
will ſwallow another Fiſh almoſt as big as himſelf. 
i | if There are ſeveral ſtories related by Geſner, and 
t | | others, concerning his ravenous diſpoſition. Cer- 
: k . tain it is, they will not ſpare their own kind; and 
if the Pearch fares better than other fiſh, it is only 
on account of its prickly ſins; for they will ſome- 
times take them croſs-wiſe in their mouths, and 
when it is dead, and its fins laid flat, they will 
ſwallow it head foremoſt, 
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Mr. Lee of Thelwell, in Cheſhire, had ſtored a 
Pit; but when he laded it, in expectation of catch- 
ing a great number of Fiſh, to his diſappoint- 
ment he found only a large lean Pike, which had 
devoured all the Store-ftiſh, and had in his ſto- 
mach a Water-wagtail, and a young Throſtle, 
which were ſuppoſed to have been hopping on a 
twig near the water. | 

A Pike catched in Barn-Meer (a large ſtanding 
water in Cheſbire,) was an Ell long, and weighed 
thirty-five pounds; it was preſented to Lord Chel- 
mondeley, who ordered it to be put into a Canal in 
the Garden, wherein were abundance of ſeveral 
ſorts of Fiſh. About twelve months after his 
Lordſhip drawed the Canal, and found that this 
overgrown Pike had devoured all the Fiſh, except 
one large Carp, that weighed between nine and 
ten pounds, and that was bitten in ſeveral Places. 
The Pike was then put into the Canal again, to- 
gether with abundance of Fiſh with him to feed 
upon, all which he devoured in leſs than a year's 
time ; and was obſerved by the Gardener and 
Workmen there to take the Ducks, and other 
water-fowl, under water; whereupon they ſhot 
Magpies and Crows, and threw them into the 
Canal, which the Pike took before their eyes : Of 
this they acquainted their Lord, who thereupon 
ordered the Slaughterman to fling in Calves Bel- 
lies, Chicken Guts, and ſuch like Garbage, to 
him, to prey upon; but being ſoon after neglected, 
he died, as ſuppoſed, for want of food. 

In the Stew for preſerving Fiſh, at John Eger— 
ton's, Eſq; at Tatton, in Cheſbire, a large Pike 
was taken out, when there appeared in his mouth 
the tail of a Fiſh, which being pulled out, pro- 


ved to be another Pike, weighing one pound, and 


then alive. 


——— 
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In 1730, whilſt Peter Bold, of Bold, in Lan- 
caſbire, was netting ſome Pits in Burton Wood, 
he ſaw a Pike lying amongſt the Weeds. Mr. 
Ralph Taylor, a Gentleman who accompanied 
him, twice attempted to ſeize the Pike, but it 
eſcaped. Aſterwards the Pit was drawn, and a 


Tench about five pounds weight pulled out; and 


ſo was this Pike, with the tail of another hanging 
out of its mouth, which being meaſured with the 
other proved nearly of equal ſize, 

About the year 1740, when Rebert Hyde, of 
Caſnal, Eſq; came of age, he had a large Com- 
pany of Gentlemen to dine with him, to whom 
a Fiſherman brought three Pike, one of twenty- 
three Pounds, another of twelve pounds, and a 
third of four pounds, which he had caught by 
trolling in the Neaver. That of twelve pounds 
appearcd in many places to have been bit, which 
he thus accounted for. Whilſt he was drawing 
the Fiſh to land it was laid hold of by a larger 
Pike, which ſtuck faſt, and was landed, but then 
quitted his hold and got away, | 

1768, William Cotten, of Strettin, catched a 
Pike, weighing four pounds and a half, which had 
in its belly another Pike of three quarters of a 
pound, 

Mr. Walwerth, one of the Duke of Bridye- 
water's Agents, was paſſing Trafford Moſs, near 
Mancheſter, with one of the Duke's Barges, he 


ſaw a Fiſh ſeemingly baſking near the Banks; 


out he jumped, threw the Fiſh upon the graſs ; 
and, on examining, found it dead, and had been 
killed by a Viper, whoſe tail then hung out of its 
mouth. Mr. Walworth hailed a Man getting 
Broom ; who ſaid, he drove the Viper out of the 
room about an hour before. 
PATIENCE is a neceſſary article, where a gen- 
tlemen 
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tleman fiſhes without having read this book, or 
having got practical knowledge; to prove which, 
I will give you ſome inſtances. A Clergyman, 
an acquaintance of the Publiſher's, went, with 
a ſtrong Eaſterly Wind, to the new River head, 
near London, and fiſhed nine hours without a 
bite, The Bookſeller adviſed him to read and 
learn, or next time to take with him Caryll 
r n 

A Captain of a Man of War, who is a Man 
of ſenſe, but has not yet learnt the Art of Fiſh- 
catching, went early in the Morning to Com- 
modore Hore's, near Warrington, The Morning 
was froſty, but he bore it well, when called in 
to Breakfaſt ; at Noon there were no Fiſh ready 
for Table; but, though the Wind was Eaſterly, 
he ſtill had hopes. At Tea-time he was invited 
in. Huſh ! Huſh! ſays the Captain, don't make 
a noiſe, I've juſt had two Noggs. | 

A Farmer at Lynn went to the Side of the Mer- 
ſey to fetch his Cart Horſes: He faw Rabert Ban- 


kreft fiſhing: He fetched a Load of Kenel Coal 


from Sir Roger Bradſhaw's Pits (fifteen Miles) and 
when he came back, aſked, what ſport ? Pm juſt 


a going to have ſport, ſays the Sportſman, for 
I've had three Noggs. 


The Pike uſually feeds on Fiſh or Frogs, and 
ſometimes on a Weed of his own, called Picker- 
el. weed. It is a vulgar error, that Pikes are bred 
of this weed, They, who mantain it, aſſert, that 
where none have been put into Ponds, yet they 
have been there found in abundance ; and that 
there has always been plenty of that weed in 
ſuch Ponds. But this, admit it to be true, is far 
from being a ſufficient argument againſt an uni- 
verſal law of nature, which holds in Vegetables 
25 well as Animals, that nothing can be produced 


but 
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but by the ſeed of its own Species, Even the 
Flies in corrupted fleſh are no otherwiſe the ef- 
fect of that Corruption, than as it ſerves them for 
a proper neſt and nouriſhment. And doubtleſs, 
by parity of Reaſon, there will be more Pikes 
found where there is a plenty of this their favou- 
rite weed, than in any other place, without the 
weed's contributing in the leaſt to their original 
production. 

The uſual time of Spawning is in March, 
ſometimes ſooner, if the ſpring be forward. They 
retire into Ditches, as is ſuppoſed, that other fiſh 
may not deyour their Spawn. They are prodi- 


gious Breeders; Baltner reckoned no leſs than 


a hundred and forty-eight thouſand eggs of Spawn 
in one Row. They grow faſt while young, for 
in the firſt Year only they grow to the length of 
ſixteen inches, if the brook be clear in which they 
are ſpawned. When he comes to be thirty inches 
he is at a ſtand, and then thrives in thickneſs. It 
is a very uncommon fight to meet with one full 
tour feet long. 

They are in ſeaſon all the Year, except in 
ſpawning-time, and about fix wecks after it; there- 
fore February, March, April, and May, are the 
worſt months, but eſpecially March and April, for 
in part of the other months, at leaſt, they may 
be in pretty good order, eſpecially the Male. 

The fleſh is white, firm, dry, and ſweet, eſpe- 
Glally of a river Pike. Some think the larger they 
grow the more agreeable is their taſte, But ſome 


think, when they weigh more than twelve pounds 


they have a ſort of rankneſs, and under three they 


are flabby and inſipid. 
The Pike is fond of a quiet, ſhady, unfrequent- 


ed water, and lurks in the midſt of Weeds, Flags, 


or Bull-ruſhes : Yet he often makes Excurſions 
from 
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from thence, and ranges about in ſearch of prey: 
In winter and cold weather he lies deep, and near 
the bottom, but as the weather grows warm he 
frequents the ſhallows. In a very hot, clear, ſul- 
try day he may be ſeen lying on the ſurface of the 
water, but then you cannot tempt him with any 
bait. 

His beſt biting time 1s early in. the Morning 
and late in the Evening, when there is a briſk 
wind, and where the water is clear. If they 
bite at all they will take the bait at firſt; it 1s 
therefore needleſs to throw it often into the ſame 

. 
' He will take any ſort of bait, except a fly ; but 
the principal are young Roach, Dace, Gudgeons, 
Minnows, Loaches, and Bleak. In July, young 


Frogs and Salmon-ſmelts are proper; and in win- 


ter the fat of Bacon. Your baits in general ſhould 
be freſh, ſweet, and clean, and if you expect to 
catch large ones, let not your baits be too ſmall, 
otherwiſe you may ſpend a great deal of time to 
no purpole. | 

'The beſt of the water-frogs for a Pike is the 
ye!loweſt that you can get, for that the Pike will 
looneſt take: And that your Frog may continue 
long alive, put your hook into its mouth (which 
you may eaſily do from the middle of April to 
Auguſt, when the Frog's mouth cloſes up, and 
continues ſo for at leaſt ſix months,) and out at his 
gills, and then with a fine needle and filk faſten 
the upper part of his leg with only one ſtitch to 
the arming-wire of your hook, or tie it gently above 
the upper joint to the armed Wire, being careful 
to hurt him as little as poſſible, 

There are ſeveral ways of fiſhing for a Pike, 
but the principal are Trowling, Trimmer-ang- 
ling, and e ee 
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In 'Trowling, the line ſhould be made of green 
ſilk, or thread, and. ſhould be forty yards long, 
or more, if the river be broad. Very great care 
ſhould be taken that your line may run freely 
out; for if it knots, or tangles, and by that means 
checks the motion of the Pike as he runs away 
with 'the bait, he will let it go, and will not be 
prevailed upon to take it again very ſoon, unleſs 
he be hungry indeed. When you have fixed your 
bait on your hook, with as little damage to it as 
poſſible, caſt it up and down ſuch places as you 
imagine the Pike frequents, letting it ſink a conſi- 
derable depth before you pull it up again, When 
the pike comes, you may ſometimes perceive it by 
a motion in the water, or at leaſt you may feel 
him, which is the ſame thing. When this hap- 
pens, your buſineſs is to give him line enough, 
that he may have free ſcope togo where he pleales, 
without the leaſt check, for the reaſons above- 
mentioned. When he 1s got into his hold, there 
let him lie till you perceive the-line move, and 
then you may conclude he has pouched the bait ; 
then wind up your line till you think it is almoſt 
ſtrait, and with a nimble jerk, contrary to the 
way the Pike takes, hook, and land him as ſoon 
as you can. ? 

A Trimmer is made uſe of in the ſtill part of a 
River, or in a Pond, Meer, or Canal. Your bait, 
which ſhould be a young Roach, Dace, or Gud- 
geon, .may hang about Mid-water, and may be 
left to itſelf while you are fiſhing elſewhere. By 
this artifice one perſon may do as much execution 
as if he had a companion along with him, with 
little or no additional trouble to himſelf. For fur- 
ther directions fee Trowling under the Article 
AN GLIN G. 


A Snap 1s generally two large hooks placed 
| back 
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back to back, and a Perch hook in the middle to 
hang your bait upon, When you make ule of it, 
take a Gudgeon, Dace, or ſmall Roach, and fix 


it to the ſmall hook, by running it under the back- 


fin; then let it ſwim down the Current, and when 
you perceive the float to be drawn under water, 
you may conclude the Pike has laid hold of it; 
therefore give it a ſmart jerk, and without giving 
him time to play, keep your line always ſtraight, 
drawing him towards the ſhore as ſoon as you can. 
without breaking your tackle, and then with your 
landing-net throw him out of the water, It will 
always be the moſt prudent method to have gimp 
or braſs-wire next your hook, and your line to bc 
rather ſhorter than the rod. 

Note, That in Trowling, the head of the bait 
fiſh muſt be at the bent of the hook, and muſt 
come out at or near his tail. But the eſſential dif- 
ference between theſe two methods is, that in the 
the former, the Pike is always ſuffered to pouch 
or ſwallow the bait ; but, in the latter, you are 
to ſtrike as ſoon as he has taken it. 

The common trowling- hook, tor a living bait, 
conſiſts of two large hooks, with one common 
ſhank, made of one piece of wire, of about 
three quarters of an inch long, placed back to 
back, ſo that the points may not ſtand in a right 
line, but incline ſo much inwards, as thas they 
with the ſhank may form an angle, little lets 
than equilateral, At the top of the ſhank is a 
loop, left in the bending the wire to make the 
hook double, through which is put a ſtrong twiſted 
braſs-wire, of about ſix inches long ; and to this 
is looped another ſuch link, but both ſo looſe, that 
the hook and the lower link may have room to 
play: to the end of the line faſten a ſteel ſwivel. 
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But there is a ſort of Trowling- hook different 
from that already deſcribed, and to which it is 
thought preferable, which will require another 
management; this is no more than two ſingle 
hooks tied back to back, with a ſtrong piece of 
gimp between the ſhanks ; in the whipping the 
hooks and the gimp together make a ſmall loop, 
and take it into two links of chain of about an 
eighth of an inch diameter; and into the lower 
link, by means of a ſmall ſtaple of wire, faſtened 
by the greater end of a bit of lead, of a conical 
figure, and ſomewhat ſharp at the point. Theſe 
hooks are to be had at the Fiſhing-tackle ſhops, 
ready fitted up. 

'This latter kind of hook is to be thus ordered, 
viz. Put the lead into the mouth of the bait-fiſh, 
and ſew it up ; the fiſh will live ſome time, and 
will ſwim with near the ſame eaſe as if at liberty. 
But if you trowl with a dead bait, as ſome do, let 
the ſhank be about ſix inches long, and leaded 
from the middle as low as the bent of the hook, 
to which a picce of very ſtrong gimp muſt be 
faſtened, by a Staple, and two links of chain ; 
the ſhank muſt be barbed hike a dart, and the 
lead a quarter-of an inch ſquare : "The barb of the 
ſhank muſt ſtand like the luke of an anchor, which 
is placed in a contrary direction to that of the 
ſtock. Let the gimp be about a foot long, and to 
the end thereof fix a ſwivel, To bait it, thruſt 
che barb of the ſhank into the mouth of the bait- 
4h, and bring it out at his fide, near the tail; 
when the barb is thus brought through, it cannot 
return, and the fiſh will lie perfectly ſtraight ; a 
circumſtance that renders the trouble of tying the 
tail unneceſſary. 

There is yet another fort of Trowling- hook, 
which is, indeed, no other than what moſt writers 
on 
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on this ſubje& have mentioned; whereas the 
others, here deſcribed, are late improvements; 
and this is a hook either ſingle or double, with a 
long ſhank, leaded about three inches up the wire 
with a piece of lead about a quarter of an inch 
ſquare, at the greater or lower end: Fix to the 
ſhank an armed wire about eight inches long; to 
bait this hook, thruſt your wire into the mouth of 
the fiſh, quite through his belly, and out at his 
tail, placing the wire ſo as that the point of the 
hook may be even with the belly of the bait-fiſh ; 
and then tie the tail of the fiſh with ſtrong thread 
to the wire, Some faſten it with a needle and 
thread, which is a neat way. 

Both with the Trowl, and at the Snap, cut 
away one of the fins of the bait-fith cloſe at the 
gills, and another behind the vent on the contrary 
ſide; which will make it play the better. 

The bait being thus fixed, is to be thrown in, 
and kept in conſtant motion in the water, ſome- 
times ſuffered to ſink, then gradually raiſed; now 
drawn with the ſtream, and then againſt it; ſo as 
to counterfeit the motion of a ſmall fiſh in ſwim- 
ing. If a Pike is near, he miſtakes the bait for a 
living fiſh, ſeizes it with prodigious greedineſs, 
goes off with it to his held, and in about ten mi- 
nutes pouches it. When he has thus ſwallowed 
the bait, you will ſee the line move, which is the 


ſignal for ſtriking him; do this with two luſty 


jerks, and then play him. 

Chuſe to trowl in clear, and not in muddy wa- 
ter, and in windy weather, if the wind be not 
eaſterly. 

Some uſe in Trowling and Snapping, two or 
more ſwivels to their line; by means whereof the 
twiſting of the line 1s prevented, the bait plays 
more freely, and, wn 4 dead, is made to appear 
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as if alive; which, in rivers, is doubtleſs an ex- 
cellent way: But thoſe who can like to fiſh in 
Ponds or ſtill waters, will find very little occaſi- 
on for more than one, | 

The Pike is alſo to be caught with a Minnow ; 
for which method take the following directions: 

Get a ſingle hook, ſlender, and long in the 
ſhank ; let it reſemble the ſhape of a Shepherd's 
Crook; put lead upon it, as thick near the bent 
as will go into the Minnow's mouth: Place the 


point of the hook dire cly up the face of the fiſh; _ 


let the Rod be as long as you can handſomely ma- 
nage, with a line of the ſame length, caſt up and 
down, and manage it as when you trowl with any 
other bait : If, when the Pike hath taken your 
bait, he runs to the end of the line before he hath 
gorged it, do not ſtrike, but hold ſtill only, and 
he will return back, and ſwallow it : But if you 


uſe that bait with a trowl, it is preferable to all 


others. a 

When you have ſtruck him, be ſure to have 
your line ready and flack, that he may take as much 
liberty as he will: For when he finds himſelf 
trepanned with the hook, he will uſe all his might 
and cunning to get Icole. As you feel him come 
caſily towards you, you may. be {till drawing, till 
vou feel him make reſiſtance again: Then let 
him have his ſwing till his fury is over; after 
which gather your line to you again till he ſtarts 
away; and if you can get him to the top, it will 
ſooner tire him: For the more he ſtrives and throws 
himſelf ſrom you, the ſooner will he be weary, 
After this manner, by drawing him up, and letting 
him looſe again, you may tame him till you bring 
him to ſhore, and land him by the net. But in 
caſe you be unprovided with this convenience, 
beware of attempting to take him out by the back 
or tail, but graſp him by the head, and put your 
fingers 
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fingers into his eyes. If you lay hold by his gills, 
your fingers may be injured with his bites, which 
are venomous. F 

There are two other ways of taking Pikes, fre- 
quently practiſed, though not ſo much by the fair 
Angler as the two former: Theſe are called ſnar- 
ing and hooking, In May, June, and July, ina 
clear, calm, hot, gleamy day, Pikes ſoar on the 
water's ſurface, or near it: 'Then fix a ſnare, or 
running-nooſe of wire, tothe endof a ſtrong. pack- 
thread, a yard and a half long, and the other end 
of the packthread to a long pole that is manage- 
able. Your ſnare being open, you may obſerve 
jacks lie on the top of the water, and eaſily put 
the nooſe over their head and gill fins, and with a 
quick and ſmart jerk hoiſt them to land. 

Or you may, at that time, take a line of ſeven 
or eight feet, and arm to it a hook of the largeſt 
ſire, having the ſhank leaded neatly, that the 
weight may gride it at pleaſure, and you may 
rike the Pike with the bare hook when they go 
2 frogging into ditches, and yau ſee them ſoaring 
on the ſuper ficies of the water, Or you may whip 
your hooks to ſuch a line, the points: a quarter 
of a circle diſtant from each other, and all whipt 
together, | 

PII This a large, and generally ſquare piece o 
ſtanding water, confined in a place from whence 
Marl has been dug out; they are very common 
in Cheſhire, where the fields are often enriched 
with this ſort of manure. 

POUCH. A Term peculiar to Jack and Pike, 
when they ſwallow their prey. 

POUCH. A Bag, whereinthe Angler carries 
ſome parts of his apparatus. | 
_ QUOIL. A Term uſed in Trowling, and 
ſignifies to gather up the line with the thumb 
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and the two next fingers, in ſmall Rings of an 
equal ſize, 

RAISE a Fiſh, is to bring him to the top after 
you have hooked him. 

RED-EY E. 
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The RE D-Ex E, by ſome called BR RAM DA cr, 
1s very much like a Bream, but thicker. His 


a Hog. The fins are all red; ; and the whole 
body has a reddiſh caſt, eſpecially the Iris of the 
Eye; from whence it derives its name. The 
ſcales are larger than thoſe of a Roach; when it 
is ſcaled, the ſkin looks greeniſh. The palate 1s 
like that of a Carp. 

This Fiſh differs from a Roach in its Shape, 
which reſembles a Bream, as was mentioned be- 
fore; beſides, it has redder Eyes, and is of a 
more beautiful colour than a Chub, When full 
grown, they meaſure ten inches, 

They ſpawn in May, among the roots of trees; 
and are angled for in the ſame manner as a Rud, 
Roach, or Dace. 

Angle for him with two Gentles, or a well- 
ſcowered worm. 

RF D- WORMS or GIL TALE, are found in 
fat rotten carth, or Dunghills, chiefly of cows or 
hogs dung "but the beſt in Tanners Bark. 

| RISE. 'A Fiſh is ſaid to riſe, when he en- 
deavours to take a fly on the ſurface of the 


water, 
| ROACH. 


back is very round, and high, in the manner of 


3 


, 
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It is a leſs fiſh thana Bream, and about one 
third as broad as it is long, The back is of a 
duſky colour, and ſometimes blueiſh; but the 
belly pale. The Iris of the Eyes, as well as the 
tail and fins, are red; the lateral lines run pa- 
rallel to the belly; and the tail is forked : About 
the gills it is of a gold colour; the mouth is 
round, but void of teeth; it being a leather- 
monthed fiſh." 

Angle as for Dare, with one Gentle. 

They breed both in Rivers and Ponds ; and 
though the Pond Roach are largeſt, thoſe caught in 
Rivers are the beſt fiſh. 

They ſpawn about the middle of May,, and 
recover their ſtrength in a month's time. 

When you angle for Roach in a Pond, throw 
in a little chew'd white Bread, and let your bait, 
(which ought to be one large Gentle) lie within 
ſix inches of the bottom, and you'll not only take 
much larger, but three to one to what you will by 
any other method. 

In winter you may fiſh for him with Paſte or 
Gentles; in April with Worms or Cod-bait ; but 
in very hot weather with very little white Snails, 
Earth-bobs, New Cheeſe, or with Flies under 
water, for he ſeldom takes them at the top as 
the Dace will; and this 1s the principal thing 
wherein they differ, | 
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A Gentleman took a Roach out of a Pond in 
Cheſbire, which weighed four: pounds within two 
ounces z Which being. dreſſed in the manner of 
Carp, proved to excel that fiſh in taſte, 

In Auguſt the Roach Fiſhery affords much plea- 
ſure about London, where it is thus praQiiſed: 
Any Waterman will provide a boat, with rip- 
hooks, to fix'it in the middle of the ſtream ; and 
prepare your ground-bait, which is of Bran and 
ſtale Bread, mixed in balls, and thrown'in, up the 
ſtream, with Clay or ſmall ſtones within, ſuffici- 
ent to ſink it ſpeedily, and lodge it at the bottom, 
Not more than three can conveniently fiſh in one 
Boat, which 15 uſually hired at the rate of 'Three 
pence per hour. Your tackle muſt be ſtrong, your 
float large, and hcavy-leaded, to ſink the quicker, 
The conſtant bait is a well.ſcoured Gentle, three 
at leaſt on your hook, which muſt fwim ten or 
twelve inches, at moſt; from the hottom. The 
beſt times are, from half-ebb tide, to within two 
hours of high-water : And the beſt places are, the 


whole Sand-bank in the middle, facing the Tower ; - 


that oppoſite the Temple ; before Whitehall ; and 


againſt Chelſea Church. At theſe! places you 


will find plenty of ſport., Some, with very good 
ſucceſs, pick cut ſome ſand. upon the ſhore, among 
the Chalk-ſtones at the banks of the Iſle of Dogs, 
near Limeſcuſe, under the Wind-mills, and fiſh 
there in the ſame manner, from Dead-ebb, till 
within an hour or more of High-water, retiring 
backwards as the Flood comes in. As the foil is 
o0Zy and ſlippery, care muſt be taken to chuſe 
ſuch a place as you may ſecurely retreat as the 

tide advances. | 
There is allo, another highly approved method 
of this diverſion below-bridge, called Stern- fiſb- 
ing, by faſtening a Boat at the Stern of any __ 
| ier, 
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lier, or Veſſel that has lately been a voyage, and 
has her bottom foul, which contains Inſects and 
food for the Fiſh ; uſe about two joints of your 
Rod at moſt, and a Line not longer than four 
feet, your Float fixed within twelve inches of the 
top if it. Angle there with three or four Gentles 
on your Hook at a time, and lay in as cloſe to 
the Ship's Stern as you can, letting it ſwim about 
threg yards. In this you uſe no ground-bait. 
You muſt begin when the Tide firſt ebbs, and 
ſor two hours, at leaſt, you will not fail of catch- 
ing many fiſh, (Roach and Dace) and thoſe very 
large ones. 

In Thames Angling, you mult beware that you 
make not your attempt when there 1s a cold and 
raw air, high wind, rough water, or wet wea- 
ther, or when there are Spring Tides, or the Land 
Floods come down. At the Chalk-hill, and a- 
bo t the Piles of Lznden- Bridge, there is excellent 
ſport when the Tide is low. Be always careful to 
pitch your Boat on that fide the river that is moſt 
under the wind. 

ROCK-FISHING is to be followed only dur- 
ing the Summer Seaſon, and is chiefly practiſed 
in the South and South-weſt parts of England, 
and in ſome places in Ireland. In this laſt menti- 
oned Country, the Rocks of Dunlery, which are 
eight or ten Miles in length, and the neareſt part 
about five Miles eaſtward of Dublin, are remark- 
able for this way of fiſhing. 

When you fiſh for Haddocks, your Line muſt 
be deep in the water, and your Hook baited with 
two or three Lob-worms: Your tackle muſt be 
ſtrong; for they ſtruggle hard, eſpecially if they 
have arrived, to a tolerable growth. 

As to the other part of Sea-fiſhing, namely, in 
a Ship under Sail, your Line ought to be ſixty 

Fathom 
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Fathom in length, having a large Hook affixed 
to it, and a piece of Lead ſufficient to keep it as 
deep under water as poſſible. Vour Line muſt 
be made of Hemp, and faſtened to the Gunwale 
of the Ship. 

Cod, Mackerel, and large Haddock, are the 
fiſh uſually taken in this way, and ſometimes ling: 
The bait for them, except for the Mackerel, is a 
piece of raw Beef, and it is ſcarce poſſible to feel 
either of them bite, even though you hold the 
Line in 2 * hand, by reaſon of the continual 
motion of the hip. 

It is in vain to fiſh for Mackerel, except when 
the Ship lies by, or is becalmed. A piece of ſcarlet 
Cloth hung upon a Hook, is the firſt bait that is 
uſed, which never fails of anſwering the intent it 
was deſigned for. And when you have taken a 
Mackerel, cut a thin piece off from the Tail, a 
little above the Fin, and place it upon your hook, 
and you need not fear taking many of them. 'Thus 
one or two will ſerve for Baits, till you are tired 
of the ſport. One Mackerel, if dreſſed as ſoon 
as it is taken, will be preferable to a dozen that 
are brought to ſhore. 

They who divert themſelves with catchin 
Crabs, ſhould bait their Hooks with Chickens- 
guts, or with the Guts of Fiſh ; and when they 
bring a Crab near the ſurface of the water, have 
their Landing-net ready, or weigh him on ſhore 
with all the expedition imaginable. 

For further particulars fee WHriTiNG and 
WuirinG PoLLACK, in the ſecond Alphabet. 
RODS. If you fiſh with more than one hair, 
or with a Silk-worm gut, red Deal is much the 
beſt, with a Hickery 'Top, and about four yards 
long the whole Rod; for ſmall Fly, with ſingle 
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hair about three yards, very ſlender, the top of 
the yellowiſh Hickery, with Walebone about 
nine inches, and very near as long as the Stock; 
the Stock of white Deal, not too ruſh grown ; 
Ict it be thick at the bottom, which will prevent 
it from being top heavy, and make it light in the 
hand. 

A Rod for Salmon, or large Chub, the ſtock 
of red Deal or Aſh, about ten feet, the top about 
ſeven, proportioned as above ; the top of the beſt 
Cane or yellow Hickery, but not too ſlender; get 
it well looped, and uſe a wheel, 

The time to provide joints for your Rods is 
near the winter Solſtice, if poſſible between the 
Middle of November and Chriſtmas- Day, or at far- 
theſt between the end of Odlober and the begin- 
ning of January, the ſap continuing to deſcend 
till towards November, and beginning to riſe again 
when January is over. The ſtocks or buts ſhould 
be of ground Hazle, ground Aſh, or ground 
Willow ; though very good ones are ſometimes 
made of Juniper, Bay tree, or Elder-ſhoots, Stocks 
ought not to be above two or three feet in length, 
and every joint beyond it ſhould grow gradually 
taper to the end of the top. Chuſe the wood 
that ſhoots directly from the ground, and not 
from any ſtump, becauſe theſe latter are never ſo 
exactly ſhaped. | 

Hazle-tops are preferred to all others; and the 
next to them are Y ew, Crab-tree, or Black-thorn, 
Some indeed uſe the Bambou Cane, and ſay it ex- 
ceeds the beſt Hazle. But as the Hazle is freeſt 
from Knots, and of the fineſt natural ſhape, it 
leems fitteſt for the purpoſe. If they are a little 
, warped, you may bring them ſtrait at a fire; and 
if they have any knots or excreſcences, you muſt 
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take them off with a ſharp knife: though, if poſ- 
ſible, avoid gathering ſuch as have either of thoſe 
defects. 

For the ground angle, eſpecially in muddy 
waters, the Cane or reed is preferred for a ſtock, 
It ſhould be three yards and a half long, with a 
top of Hazle, conſiſting of one, two, or three 
pieces, all of them together two yards, or one 
ks and a halt long atleaſt, including the Whale- 

one, Your rog will then be in all five yards and 
a half, or five yards long at leaſt. The ſtiffneſs of 
the Cane is helped by the length and Strength of 
the top, the pm and regular bending of which 
preſerves the line. 

Having got a Hazle-top, made of your deſired 
length, cut off five or ſix inches of the ſmall 
end: then piece neatly to the remaining part, a 
ſmall piece of round, ſmooth, and taper Whale- 
bone, of five or ſix inches long, and whip it to the 
Hazle with ſtrong ſilk, well rubbed with the beſt 
Shoemaker's wax, At the top of the Whale- 
bone, whip a narrow but ſtrong nooſe of hair, 
with waxed ſilk, to put your line to. | 

The beſt method to piece Hazle and Bone, 1s, 
firſt whip the end of the Hazle with thread, 
and bore it with a ſquare piece of iron of a ſuit- 
able ſize, and then make the thick end of the 
bone to go into it, after it has been dipped in 
Pitch; then ſcrape off, file the Hazle and whip it 
neatly. 

But the neateſt Rod is thus made: get a white 
Deal, or Fir-board, thick, free from knots and 
frets, and ſeven or eight feet long: let a dex- 
trous Joiner divide this with a Saw into ſeveral 
breadths : then, with his planes, let him ſhoot 
them round, ſmooth, and ruſh-grown, or taper, 
One of theſe will be ſeven or eight Feet of the 

bottom 
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bottom of the Rod, all in one piece: faſten to it 
an Hazle of fix or ſeven feet long, proportioned 
to the Fir, and alſo Ruſh-grown. This Hazle may 
conſiſt of two or three Pieces; to the top of which 
fix a piece of Yew, about two feet _ made 
round, taper, and ſmooth ; and to the Yew Aa 
piece of ſmall round, and ſmooth Whalebone, 
five or ſix inches long. This will be a curious 
rod, if artificially worked: but be ſure that the 
Deal for the bottom be ſtrong and round. 

The Rod for fly, and running Worm, in a 
clear water, muſt by no means be top heavy; but 
very well mounted, and exactly proportionable, 
as well as ſlender and gentle at top: otherwiſe it 
will neither caſt well, ſtrike readily, nor ply and 
bendequally, which will very much endanger the 
Line. Let both the Hazle and Yew tops be free 
and clear from knots, they will otherwiſe be often 
in danger to break. 

As the whiteneſs of the Fir will ſcare away 
Fiſh, you muſt colour your ſtock in this manner: 
warm the Fir at the fire, when finiſhed by the 
Joiner; and then, with a feather dipped in Agua 
Fertig, ſtroke it over and chafe it into the wood, 
which it will make of a pure cinnamon colour. 

It is found very uſeful to have rings or eyes, 
made of fine wire, and placed upon your rod 
trom one end to the other, in ſuch a manner as 
that when you lay your eye to one, you may ſee 
through all the reſt, Through theſe rings your 
line muſt run, which will be kept in a due poſ- 
ture by that means: and you muſt have a winch 
or wheel affixed to your Rod, about a foot above 
the end, by which you may, if it ſhould be pro- 

Per; give liberty to the Fiſh. 
p Rods for Roach, Dace, Tench, Chub, Bream, 
and Carp, ſhould not have the top ſo ang 9 
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thoſe for Fly, but pretty ftiff, that ſo the Rod 


may exactly anſwer the motion of the hand: For 
Roach and Dace only nibble, and if you ſtrike not 
in that very moment, eſpecially if you fiſh with 
paſte, or any very tender paſte, you miſs them, and 
a ſlender top folds and bends with a ſudden jerk. 

In a time of draught, ſtecp your Rod in water 
a little before you begin to angle, Faſten to the 
top of your Rod, or Fin, with Shoemaker's wax 
and ſilk, a nooſe or loop of hair, not large, but 
ſtrong and very ſtraight, to fix your Line to. ; 

Your top for the Running Line muſt be a> |} 
ways gentle, that the Fiſh may the more inſenſibly 
run away with the Bait, and not be ſcared with 
the ſtiffneſs of the Tackle. 

To preſerve Hazles, whether Stocks or Tops, 
from being worm-eaten, or rotten, twice or thrice 
in a year, as you think fit, rub them all over with 
Sallad-Oil, Tallow, or ſweet Butter, chaſing it 
in with your hand : But, above all, keep them 
dry, to prevent their rotting, and not too near 
the Fire, leſt they grow brittle : And in the 
Spring, before you begin to angle, ſteep them at 
leaſt twelve hours in water. 
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The Ro D or BROAD RO Ac, is broader thay 

a Carp, and thicker than a Bream, and Moy 
from twelve to fourteen inches long. gb 

eems 
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ſeems to partake of the nature not only of the 
Carp, but of the Bream and Roach. Its colour 
is a duſky yellow, and its ſcales are as large as 
thoſe of Carp. 

It is found in the Rhine, in the Lakes of Hol- 
derneſsin Yorkſbirk, in thoſe not far from Lincoln, 
the Yare in Norfolk, and in the river Cherwell in 
Oxfordſbire. 

It is a Fiſh in great eſteem, and is placed among 
thoſe of the firſt rank. It is always in ſeaſon, 
and conſequently fit to eat. The time of ſpawn- 
ing is in April, and then it is at the worſt; the 
ſigns of which are white ſpots about the head of 
the Males. At this time likewiſe they feel more 
rough, and ſwim in ſhoals, caſting their Spawn 
among the weeds that grow in the water, 'The 
largeſt weigh about two pounds, 

They bite very freely, ſtruggle hard for their 
lives, and yield the Angler good diverſion. 'They 
feed near he top of the water, and the principal 
baits for them are Red worms and Flies, 
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This fiſh is called by ſome As PRE Do, from 
the roughneſs of its body, aud by others PER CA 
FLUVIATILIS MINOR, from its likeneſs to a 
Pearch. When largeſt, it ſeldom exceeds fix 
mches, and is covered with rough prickly ſcales. 
The Fins are prickly alſo, which, like a Pearch, 
he briſtles up (tiff when he is angry. os 
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The time of ſpawning is in April. The fleſh 


is ſecond to none for the delicacy of its taſte. 

It is found in moſt of the large rivers in Eng- 
land, particularly the Yare in Norfolk, the Cam in 
Cambridgeſbire, the Iſis near Oxford, the Sow near 
Stafford, the Tame that runs into the Trent, the 
Mole in Surry, &c. The moſt likely place to 
meet with him, is in the ſandy and gravelly parts 
of theſe rivers, where the water is deep, and 
glides gently along. And if you meet with one, 
you may conclude there are more, for they gene- 
rally herd together in ſhoals. 

He will take almoſt any bait, and bites at the 
ſame time as the Perch. However, a red-worm, 
or {mall Brandling, is to be preferred, finding it 
to be a bait they generally covet : yet ſome have 
taken them with a Minnow almoſt as big as 
themſelves, when they have been angling for 
Trout. 

The beſt way, before you begin, will be to bait 
the ground with two or three handfuls of earth, 
and then you will be ſure of diverſion 1f there are 
any Ruffs in the hole, and will ſtand a fair chance 
to take them all. Sometimes ule a Pater- noſter 
line with five or ſix hooks, according to the depth 
of the water; for when it has been a little trou- 
bled, they will take the bait from the top of the 
ſtream to the bottom. i 

RULES for FISHING. In all forts of ang- 
ling, be ſure to keep out of the fiſhes ſight, and 
as 5 off the river's bank as poſſible, unleſs you 


angle in a muddy water, and then you may ap- 
proach nearer. 


Angle always if you can on the lee Shore; 
and obſerve, that fiſh lie or ſwim nearer the 
bottom, and in deeper water, in winter than 
in Summer. They alſo get near the bottom in 
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any cold day, and on the calm ſide of the water: 
and in the winter they are caught beſt in the 
mid time of the day, and in Sun- ſhiny Wea- 
ther. 

When you angle for Perch, Chub, Tench, 
Carp, Dace, Bream, Gudgeon, and Ruff, and 


have hooked one, who after makes his eſcape, 


you will not often have any great ſport at that 
ſtanding for one or two hours after ſuch misfor- 
tune, (except you caſt ſome ground-bait into the 


water immediately, which may preſerve your 


ſport,) becauſe the fiſh is ſo frighted, that he 
chaſes his companions out of that place. There- 
fore, after ſome trial, it is beſt to remove, and 
angle at ſome other ſtanding. 

Caſt into ſuch places where you uſe to angle, 
once a week at leaſt, all ſorts of corn boiled 
ſoft, Ale-grains, or Wheat-bran ſteeped in Blood, 
Blood dried and cut to pieces, Snails, Worms 
chopped into pieces, Pieces of Fowl or Beaſts 
Guts, Guts of Fowl, Beaſts livers cut into pieces, 
Oatcake or Cheeſe chewed, ground Malt, &c. 
W hen you angle for Carp, Tench, Chub, Roach, 
Dace, Barbel, and Bream, you cannot feed too 
often or too much. 'This courſe draws the 
Fiſh to the place you deſire, and there keeps them 
together, 

In a clear water, when you uſe worms, bait 
with but one worm only. In a muddy or diſ- 
coloured water, bait with two Worms at a time, 
As in clear water, the colour of your line muſt 
be a duſkiſh white, or grey colour,; ſo in water 
that is diſcoloured, your line for two yards next the 
hook ought to be of a ſorrel, brown, or cheſnut, 
and the upper part of it white, 

When yeu angle in a very ſtony river that is 
clear, with the running-line, the ſtones are apt 
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to rub the pellets bright, which ſcares away the 
fiſh: when it does ſo, remove the bright lead, 
and put on another that 1s black. 

Let your apparel not be of alight or ſhining 
colour, which will reflect upon the water, and 
fright away the fiſh, but let it be of a dark brown 
colour, and fit cloſe to the body. Fiſh are terri- 
fied with any the leaſt ſight of motion : there- 
fore, by all means keep out of ſight, when you 
angle in a clear water, either by ſheltering behind 
ſome buſh or tree, or by ſtanding as far off the 
river's ſide as you can poſſibly, To effect this 
the better, a long rod at ground, and a long rod 
and line at artificial fly, are abſolutely neceſſary. 
Neither ought you to move much on the banks, 


next the Water you angle in, eſpecially for 


Trouts, Chubs, or Carps. 

When you angle at ground in a clear water, 
or dibble with natural flies, angle up the river ; 
but in muddy water, or with Dub-fly, angle down 
the river. | 

When you have hooked a large fiſh, let him 
play and tire himſelf within the water; and have 
ſpecial care to keep the rod bent, leſt he run to 
the end of the line, and break either hook or hold. 
Hale him not too near the top of the water, leſt 


by flouncing he break your line. 


Where any weeds, roots of trees, ſlones, 
Wood, or other Rubbiſh are, it is often good, 
but troubleſome angling : for to ſuch places 


Fiſh reſort for warmth and ſecurity. The ſame 


may be ſaid of Whirl-pools, which are like pits 
in Rivers, and ſeldom unfurniſhed of good fiſh, 
Likewiſe at Weirs, Weir-pools, Mill-ſtreams, 
Piles, Poſts, and pillars of Bridges, Flood-gates, 
Cataracts, and falls of waters. The conflux of 
rivers, the eddies betwixt two ſtreams, the re- 
turns 
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turns of a ſtream and the ſides of a ſtream, are 
good places generally to angle in. 

If you angle at any place you have twice or 
thrice baited, and find no ſport, if no one has been 
there before you, or no grand impediment in the 
ſeaſon or water appear, you may be aſſured that 
either Pike or Pearch, if they breed in that river, 
have taken up their quarters there, and ſcared 
all the other fiſh from thence, for fear of becom- 
ing their prey. Your only remedy 1s preſently 
to angle for them, with ſuitable tackle and baits ; 


and when they are caught, the others will repoſ- 


ſeſs themſelves of their former ſtation. 

Keep the Sun, or the Moon, if you angle at 
night, before you, provided your eyes can endure 
it: at leaſt, be ſure to have thoſe Planets on your 
ſide; for if they are on your back, both yourſelf 
and rod will by the ſhadow, give offence, and 
every creature ſees farther and clearer when it 
looks towards the light, than the contrary. 

Let all Baits and Flies whatſoever fail gently 
firſt into the water, before any other part of the 
line, with as little of the line as poſſible, and 
without any diſturbance, plunging or circling 
of the water, which mightily ſcares and frightens 
fiſh, | 

RuLEs and CAurio xs. Never raiſe a large 
fiſh out of the water by taking the hair to which 
your hook is faſtened, or indeed any part of the 
line into your hand ; but either put a Landing-net 
under him, or, for want of that, your hat : you 
may, indeed, in fly-fiſhing, lay hold of your bs 
to draw a fiſh to you; but this muſt be done 
with caution. | 

Your filk for whipping hooks and other fine 
work, muſt be very ſmall; and wax it, and indeed 
any 
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any other kind of binding with Shoemakers wax, 


which, of all wax, is the tougheſt and holds beſt. 
Incloſe the knots and joints of your lines in a 


ſmall pill of wax, preſſed very cloſe, and the ſu- 


perfluities pinched off : this will ſoon harden, and 
prevent the Knots from drawing. It is better to 
whip your knots with fine filk, 

It for ſtrong fiſhing you uſe graſs, which, when 
you can get it fine, 1s to be preferred to Gut ; 
remember always to ſoak it about an hour in wa- 
ter before you uſe it: this will make it tough, 
and prevent its breaking. 

Whenever you begin fiſhing, wet the ends of 
the joints of your rod ; which, as it makes them 
ſwell, will prevent their looſening. And if you 
happen with rain, or otherwiſe to wet your rod, 
fo that you cannot pull the joints aſunder, turn 


the ferrel a few times round in the flame of a 


candle, and they will eaſily ſeparate. 

Before you fix the loop of Briſtle to your hook, 
in order to make a Fly, to prevent its drawing, 
be ſure to ſinge the ends of it in the flame of a 
Candle; do the ſame by the hair, to which at any 
time you whip a hook. _ 

Make Flies in warm weather only ; for in cold 
your waxed ſilk will not draw, Moderate weather 
15 belt. 

Never fiſh in any water that is not common, 
without-leave of the owner, which is ſeldom deni- 
ed to any but thoſe that do not deſerve it. 

If at any time you happen to be overheated 
with walking, or other exerciſe, avoid ſmall li- 
quors, eſpecially water, as you would Poiſon ; 
and rather take a glaſs of Brandy; the inſtantane- 
ous effects whereof, in cooling the Body and 
quenching drought, are amazing. 

Remember that the wit and invention of Man- 

kind 
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kind were beſtowed for other purpoſes than to de 
ceive ſilly fiſh; and that however delightful An- 


gling may be, it ceaſes to be innocent when uſed- 
otherwiſe than as a mere recreation, 


RUNNERS. Bits of Quills to faſten your 


line to your float. Alſo a fine fort of an Eel, by 
ſome called the Silver-Eel. 
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A SA1MoN may be called the King of freſh 
water fiſh, and has different names, according 
to its different ages: Thoſe that are taken in the 
river Mer /:y in Cheſbire the firſt year are called 
SMELTS, in the fecond SeRODs, the third 
MoRTs, the fourth Fork-Tairs, the fifth 
HALr-Fis u, and in the ſixth, when they have 
attained their proper growth, they are thought 
worthy of the name of SALmoxNs. The Smelts, 


or Fry, leave the Merſey about May or June, and 


are then about two Ounces a-piece; and return 
about Auguſt or September, and are from one-half 
to two pounds. | | 

Their greateſt magnitude is much the ſame in 
moſt parts of Europe, and when they are largeſt, 
they weigh from thirty-ſix to fifty-four pounds; 
one of this laſt weight being caught at Latchford 
Cauſey, in the year 1763. yy | 

The Salmon is a beautiful fiſh, and has fo 
many excellent properties, that it is every where 
in high eſteem. It has a longiſh Body covered 
with ſmall thin Scales, a ſmall Head, a ſharp 
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Snout, and a forked Tail. The colour on the 
back is blueiſh, on other parts white, gene- 
rally intermixed with blackiſh or reddiſh {pots in a 
very agreeable manner. The Female is diſtin- 
guiſhed from the Male by a longer and more 
hooked Noſe, its Scales are not fo bright, and its 
Body is ſpeckled over with dark-brown ſpots : 
When the ſpawn begins to grow large its Belly is 
flatter, its fleſh more dry and not ſo red, nor is 
the taſte ſo delicious. | 

The Excreſcence which grows ont of thelower 
Jaw of the Male, which is a boney griſtle like a 

awk's Beak, is not a fign of his being ſickly, 
but is a defence provided by nature againſt ſuch 
fiſh as would devour the Spawn. It grows to 
thelength of about two Inches, and falls off when 
he returns tothe Sea. 

[ts Teeth are but ſmall in proportion to the 
Body; its Gills are quadruple, with a broad 
cover full of red ſpots, in the ſame manner as 
the ſides, for towards the back they are duſky. 

The fleſh is red, if in ſeaſon; it is ſweet, 
tender, flakey, and luſcious, for which reaſon it 
ſatisfies the ſooner : Though the taſte of it is ge- 
nerally preferred to that of all other fiſh, yet it 
ſooner offends the Stomach by its viſcidity, and 
conſequently is apter to create a Nauſea, and 
cauſe a ſurfeit. It ought to be kept a few days 
before it be dreſſed, for which reaſon it is better 
when it reaches London, than when catched in the 
Merſey. About the time of ſpawning, it grows 


more inſipid, and loſes its lively colour. Some 


begin to be out of ſeaſon ſoon atter the Summer 
Solſtice, and others ſoon after, which may be 
known by their failing away, their loſing their 
beautiful ſpots, and by their colour; inſomuch 


that when they are quite out of ſeaſon, they look 
like 
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like a fiſh of a different ſpecies, and are then 
called Kippers. 

'The Salmon chuſes the river for his abode 
about ſix months in the year; they enter the 
freſh water about December or January, and are 
ſometimes caught in the Mer/ey, in November, 
February, or March, where they continue till the 
Autumnal Seaſon, (here they are very humanely 
protected by the power of the Cheſhire and Lan- 
caſhire Juſtices, It were to be wiſhed that as 
much might be ſaid to the credit of the Cheſter 
Juſtices, who have permitted the idle wretches of 
that City to run from Harveſt-labour, and to ſub- 
ſiſt by deſtroying the Female Salmon, then full of 


Spawn and too heavy to eſcape the Nets) at which 


time they caſt their Spawn, and ſoon after return 
tothe Sea, But directly the contrary of this is 
reported of the river Ex in Devznſhire, and the 
river Dye and U in Minmouthſhire, where the 
Salmon are ſaid to be in ſeaſon during the other 
ſix months. 

When Spawning-time comes, the Female 
ſeeks a proper place, in a gravelly bottom, where 
ſhe has been obſerved to work with her Head, 
'Tail, Belly, and Sides, till ſhe has formed a kind 
of Nidus, of the ſame dimenſions with herielf, 
which done, ſhe diſcharges her Spawn, and re- 
lires; then the Male, or Milter, advances, and 
covers the Spawn with his Belly, emitting at the 
ſame time a whitiſh Fluid, like Milk (which pre- 
vents the Spawn from waſhing down the Stream): 
This is no ſooner over, but the Female returns to 
the Male, when they uſe their joint endeavours to 
cover their Brood with the Gravel, in which they 
work with their Noſes like Hogs: After this they 
return to the Deeps to recover their ſtrength, 
which they do in about r days. 
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About this time this fiſh is of ſmall value; but 
to prevent their being deſtroyed, the laws of the 
land inflict a penalty on whomſoever ſhall deſtroy 
Salmon between the 11th of Auguſt and 22d of 
November; but it would be better tor the Com- 
munity, if it was the 11th of September and the 
22d of December. | 

There is nothing relating to this fiſh, which 
has been more talked of, than its agility in leap- 
ing over the Obſtacles which oppoſe its paſſage 
either to or trom the Sea ; for they are frequent- 
ly ſeen to throw themſelves up Cataracts and 
Precipices many yards high. They ſometimes 
make ſeveral eſſays before they can gain their 
point, and when they have done it, it has been 
often to their own deſtruction, for they have 
leapt into Baſkets placed on purpoſe to catch 
them. 

There is a remarkable Cataract on the river 
Tivy in Pembrekeſbire, where people often ſtand 
wondering at the ſtrength and fleight which they 
uſe to get out of the Sea into the River; on which 
account it is known in thoſe parts by the name ot 
the Salmon-Leap. On the river Wear, near thc 
city of Durham, there 1s another of this kind, 
which is accounted the beſt in England : Like- 
wiſe at Old Aberdeen in Scotland, there is another, 
where ſuch great plenty of Salmon has been 
caught, that they have becn accounted the chief 
trade of the place. 

Whenever their paſlage to the Sea is intercept- 
ed by Weirs, or any other contrivance, they ſoon 
grow ſickly, lean, and languid; and if they are 
caught in that condition, when they come to the 
table, they prove taſteleſs and inſipid: In the 
ſecond year they pine away and die. 
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It is worth obſervation, that the Salmon is not 
only deſirous of returning back to the rivers, but 
to that very river where it was ſpawned, as is 
evident by an experiment made by Fiſhermen, 
and others, who have caught them when very 
ſmall, and have run a ſmall Ribband, Tape, or 
Thread, through the Tail-fin: By this mark 
they have been certain that they have retaken the 
ſame fiſh, at the ſame place, as they returned from 
the Sea: By this means they have likewiſe diſco- 
vered, that the Salmon 1s of very quick growth, 
and much more ſo than any other fiſh. 

The chief rivers in England that yield this ex- 
cellent fiſh are the Thames, Severn, Merſey, 
Trent, Medway, Dee, Ex, J, Wye, Lon, Tyne, 
Werkington, Weaver, & . However, our London 
markets are ſupplied ſooneſt from the North, 
where they are not only more plentiful, but are 
in ſeaſon before thoſe in the ſouthern rivers. 

The Merſey greatly abounds with Salmon, 
which in the ſpring ſtrive to get up that Arm ot 
the Sea, and with difficulty evade the Nets, 
which the Fiſhermen ſpread to catch them before 
they get to Varrington- Bridge, at which place 
the river becoming more narrow, and the Land- 
Owners having an excluſive right, cach proprie- 
tor, by his Agents, catches Salmon, which, in 
the whole, amounts to above one thouſand pounds 
a year; by which means the towns of Warring- 
ton, Mancheſter, and Stiff t, are well ſupplied, 
and the overplus ſent io Iden, by the Stage- 
coaches; or carried on horieback to YHirmgham, 
and other inland towns. 

Thus having given a general account of the 
nature of this' noble fiſh, we ſhall now proceed 
to the method of taking him with the angie, 
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But firſt it muſt be noted, that the Salmon does 
not lie long in a place, but ſeems deſirous of 
getting ſtill nearer to the head of the ſpring. 
He does not lie near the bank- ſide, nor under the 
roots of trees, but ſwims in the deep and broad 
parts of the water, generally in the middle, and 
near the ground. But the Salmon-Smelts com- 
monly lie in the rough and upper part of a gentle 
ſtream, and uſually pretty near the middle in the 
months of April and May, and nearer the ſide 

earlier in the ſpring. | | 
Ihe moſt alluring bait for the Salmon, in the 
Weſtern Iſlands of Scotland, is a raw Cockle taken 
out of the Shell; with this they fiſh at the bot- 
tom, uſing a running bullet, This method 1s 
praiſed in the river Medway in Kent, with ſuc— 
ceſs: Let the Cockle fall into a ſhallow, from 
which there was a gradual deſcent, into a deep 
hole. In moſt of the Salmon rivers of France, 
they uſe Prawns or Muſcles, taken out of the ſhell. 

In the months of Odlober, they go up the 
{maller rivers as far as they can, to ſpawn. At 
that ſeaſon of the ycar many Salmon get high up 
the river Merſey, where ſome few arc caught by 
angling: but the far greateſt part of them is de- 
ſtroyed by poaching fellows, with ſpears, though 
the f/h are at that time of little or no value. 
Thus moſt harm is done to the breed of Salmon, 
and it were to be withed, that the Juſtices of the 
Peace would a little more exert themſelves, and 
impriſon theſe idle poachers, 

The moſt utual baits are Lob-worms, ſmall 


Dace, Gudgeons, Bleaks, Minnows, or two well- 


ſcoured Dew-worms, which ſhould be often vari- 
ed, in order to ſuit the humour of this fickle fiſh, 
for what he likes one day he will deſpiſe the next. 

Though 
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Though it muſt be owned ĩt is a very diſagreeable 
circumſtance to an Angler, and which he often 
meets with to exerciſe his patience, to ſee the fiſh 
ſporting on the ſurface of the water, and not be 
able to tempt him with any of his baits. However 
he generally bites beſt about three in the afternoon, 
in May, June, and July, eſpecially if the water 
happens to be clear, and there is a little breeze of 
wind ſtirring ; but there will be ſtill greater like- 
ſihood of ſucceſs if the wind and ſtream ſet con- 
trary ways, 

There is a fly called the Horſe-leech-fly, which 
he is very fond of; they are of various colours, 
have great Heads, large Bodies, very long Tails; 
and two, ſome have three pair of wings, placed 
behind each other: Behind each pair of wings 
whip the Body about with gold or filver twiſt, 
or both, and do the ſame by the Head: with this 
Fly-fiſh at length, as for Trout, and Grayling: 
But if you dib, do it with two or three Butterflies, 
of Ackerent colours, or with ſome of the moſt 
glaring ſmall flies you can find. 

When you make uſe of the fly, let your hook 
be ſtrong and large; but it would be better to have 
two well-ſcoured Lob- worms, as they have been 
found moſt ſucceſsful in fiſhing at the bottom, 
In this caſe, let your hook be large, and armed 
with Gimp; for though a Salmon, when ſtruck, 
ſeldom or never attempts to bitethe Line, yet, as 
you will be obliged to play the bſh ior ſome time, 
the line muſt rake againſt his Teeth, and you will 
be in great danger of loſing your prize without 
this precaution, Next to Gimp are recommended 
the briſtles of a We/{phalia Hog doubled; which 
pot are only prefcrable to ours on account of the 
ength. If, therciore, you cannot eaſily procure 
the former, you may make uſe of our own, which 
| I 4 being 
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being often lapp'd into the length of half a yard, 

have been found proof againſt the Teeth of a 
Jack, when trowling for that fiſh. 

Whenever you obſerve a Salmon leap. out of the 
water, you may ſafely conclude there is a deep 
hole not far off; and if the river is too broad for 
you to throw a fly , Or it a contrary wind hinders 
you, then lay your Ledger-bait 2s near the hole 
as you can, and you will have great probability of 
ſucceſs, for he always chuſes fuch places for re- 
tirement. If you bait with a Dace, Gudgeon, 
& c. then put on your Swivel and Reel, and make 
uſe of a large Cork-float, with your Live-bait 
about Mid- Water. 

For the Salmon-fry, or Scegger, called in 
Cheſdire, a Salmor- melt, the propeteſt baits are 
Ant- flies, Brandlings, Tarth-bobs, Gentles, black 
and dun Gnats, ali coloured ſmall Hackles, and 
gub'd flies, according to the ſeaſon; when they 
rife at fly, and a little before they leave the river, 
they uſually get together in large ſhoals, where 
you will fee ten or a dozen rife at a time; if you 
ligh t of a ſhoal, you will never fail to have ſport, 

as they riſe very freely, You may uſe three or 
tour hooks to one line, tied to ſingle hairs. They 
are alſo frequently caught with the Red-worm in 
fiſhing for Gudgeons. The places where they are 
generally found are the Scours near the deeps, or 
amongſt wood or weeds. They always leave the 
Merſey in May or June. Two of them were, 

whilft ſmall, put by a Tradeſman of $toc#port into 
his Fiſh bows, and again took out in three years, 
and proved to weigh five pounds. 

The chief Salmon hſheries in Eurape are along 
the coats of England, Scotland, and Ireland; the 
fiſhing uſually begins about the” iſt of January, 
an 
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and ends the 11th of Auguſt. It is performed with 
nets in the places where the rivers empty them- 
ſelves into the ſea, and along the Sea-coaſts there- 
about; becauſe theſe fiſh are ſeen to crowd thither 
from all parts in ſearch of freſh water. They 
alſo fiſh for them higher up in the rivers, ſome- 
times with Nets, and ſometimes with Locks or 
Weirs made for that purpoſe, with Iron-gates : 
'Theſe Gates are ſo contrived, that the fifh in 
paſſing up the river can open them with their 
heads, but they are no ſooner entered than the 
Gates clap to, and prevent their return, Thus 
the Salmon are incloſed as in a Reſervoir, where 
it is eaſy to take them. | 

Near Flixon in Lancaſbire, they fiſh for Salmon 
in the Night-time, by the light of "Torches, or 
kindled Straw, which the fiſh miſtaking for the 
Day-light, make towards, and are ſtruck with 
the Spear, or taken with the Net, which they 
lift up with a ſudden jerk from the bottom, hav- 
ing laid it in the evening before oppoſite the place 
where the fire is kindled. In ſome parts of Scot- 
land, it is ſaid they ride a fiſhing up the rivers, 
and when they eſpy them in the ſhallows, they 
ſhoot them with Fire-arms. It is very common 
to dart Salmon as they are endeavouring to get 
over the Weirs, | 

When the fiſh are caught, they open them, 
take out the Guts and Gills, and ſalt them in 
large Tubs made for that purpoſe, out of which 
they are taken before Ocſober, and are packed up 
in Caſks from zoo to 450 pounds weight. 

SALMON-SPAWN, a very good bait for 
Chub, and in ſome rivers for Trouts. The com- 
mon way of uſing it, is, to take the Spawn, and 
boil it ſo hard as to ſlick on the hook, though 
lome uſe it without-boiling it at all. Others put a 


he good 


good quantity of ſalt to their Spawn, and hang 
it in a linen bag, in the kitchen, far from the 
tire, where it will become hard; and then they 
ſteep it the night before it is uſed in ſome ſpiritu- 
- ous liquor, It is a lovely bait for the Winter 
and Spring, eſpecially if uſed where Salmons ule 
to ſpawn; for thither the fiſh are come in ex- 


pectation of it. 


SAMLET, FINGERIN, 
TROUT, 


or PINK 


Never exceeds fix or ſeven Inches in length, and 
has Teeth not only in the Jaws but the Palate 
and Tongue. The Body is covered with ſmall 
Scales like a Trout. The back is full of black 
ſpots, and on the ſides there are five or ſix im- 
preſſions of ſuch a form as though they had been 
made with Fingers; the Finger marks are croſs- 
ways of the fiſh; hence ſome give them they title 
of Fingerins; in every one of theſe pits there is 
generally a red ſpot. Their bellies are white, 


and their 'Tail is forked like a Salmon. 


'They 


ſpaven in February, and never leave the freſh wa- 


Goat. 


ter. They delight in the moſt ſwiſt and rapid 
ſtreams, where no other {ſh is able to abide. 

You may angle for them at any time of the 
year; carly in the ſpring the beſt baits are Brand- 
lings, Gilt-tails, Earth-hobs, and Gentles ; from 
the middle of March till the middle of Odlober 
with the black, dun, brown, grey, and green 


'They will frequently take ſmall Fly and Gentle 
in a rapid ſtream, full as well under water as at 


top 
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top. When you have got hold of one, get him 
out as ſoon as poſſible, ſor they as well as Salmon- 
fry, are ſo lively that they frequently get off the 
hook, | 

They may alſo be angled for in the ſame man- 
ner as the Salmon-Scegger. See SALMON. 

In the Spring they bite beſt in ſharp ſtreams, 
where there is plenty of Gravel, or Wood, and 
very near the ſides of the river; in the ſummer, 
aſter a very hot day, they always make in the 
evening to very ſhallow ſcours, or the ſides of 
large Sand-banks, where, with as {mall a fly as 
can be made, and pointed with a very {mall Gen- 
tle, you may have excellent ſport ; uſe about two 
yards of ſingle hair at the bottom of your line, 
and if you fiſh at ground,, give him time, and you 
will be ſure to take him; when you dreſs them, 
take the Guts out at the Gills, and do not open 
them. 'They are a very good fiſh, and always in, 
ſeaſon. 


JJ 


TheSCHELLEY 1s bred in a lake in Cumberland, , 
called Hulſe-water, or Ulles-water., The ſie of 
this aſh is not very large, for it ſeldom or never 
exceeds two pounds in weight. In ſhape it is more 
like a Herring thay a Trout, and ſeems to be a 
ſpecics partaking of the nature of both. The fleſh . 
is white, tender, not viſcid, of good juice, and 
moderately nouriſhing. 

They ſwim in ſhoals, and are caught with Nets 
in the months of March and April. As * as 

they 
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they are taken out of the water they die, like a 
Herring. They are taken in the Lake Acronius 
among the Alps in great quantities, and after they 
are ſalted they are ſent to Bai, and other neigh- 
bouring towns, 

SCOUR. To cleanſe Worms, &c. from 
filth. Alſo a gravelly bottom, over which the 
water is a little rough and ſhallow. 
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The SHAD is in ſhape much like a Herring, 
but a little broader : It grows to the length of a 
Foot and a halt, and is much of the ſame colour 
of a Pilchard; Thad is, of a blueiſh black on the 
back, and the belly and ſides of a ſilver colour. 

The Shad enters the Severn in March or April, 
at which time they are fat and full of Spawn; 
but in May they return back to the Sea, very 
lean, and prodigiouſly altered; in ſome rivers, as 
the Thames, they ſtay till June or July. 

The fleſh is well enough taſted, but is ſo full 
of ſmall Bones that it is little valued for that rea- 
ſon; though the Severn Shad are much better 
than thoſe caught in the Thames. 

The uſual and only way of taking this fiſh is 
with Nets. 

SHANK. That part of the hook, to which 
the line 1s whipt. 

SHEF.P*'s-BLOOD is a good bait for a Chub, 
Roach, and Dace, when managed thus : You muſt 

dry 
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dry it in the Air upon a board or trencher, till it 
becomes pretty hard; then cut into ſmall pieces, 
proportioned to the ſize of the hook. Some add 
a little ſalt to it, which keeps it from growing 
black. 

SHEER. To have your hook bit off with a 
Fiſh, 

SHOOT. A Fiſh is ſaid to ſhoot, when it 
ſwims away at the approach of the Angler, or his 
Rod. 

SLLK-LINES. Silk ſhould not be mixed with 
hair; but though ſilk- lines are very apt to rot and 
break, if they are choſen by any Angler, the low- 
er part ſhould be made of the ſmalleſt Lute or 
Violſtrings. ** | 

SILK-WORM-GUT. A very good line; 
always chooſe the roundeſt and cleareſt from Knots 
and Flaws. 


Is a fiſh for ſhape not much unlike a Trout, on- 
ly longer in proportion to its bigneſs. Its com- 
mon ſie is about fix inches long; but near Mar- 
rington theſe Fiſh are often caught which meaſure 
twelve or thirteen inches. 

The back is of a duſky colour, but the belly 
and fides ſhine like ſilver. Thoſe who examine 
them attentively will find ſmall black ſpots onthe 
head and back. The body is covered with ſcales, 
which fall off with the leaſt touch. The ſkull 
is ſo tranſparent, that the lobes of the brain may 
be diſtinctly ſeen through it. The Eyes are of a 

ſilver 
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ſilver colour. The lower jaw 1s a little more 
prominent than the upper, but they are-both wel! 
furniſhed with teeth; two of which in the upper 
Jaw, and as many in the tongue, are longer than 
the reſt, 

The fleſh 1s ſoft and tender, and of a delicate 
taſte ; it is ſo highly in eſteem, that they are 
generally ſold at an extravagant price. All writers 
on this fiſh affirm, that it has the ſmell of a Vio- 
let; but the vulgar opinion would have it to be 
that of a Cucumber, or a green couch of Malt. 

It is a fiſh of paſſage, and viſits the Thames 
and other great Rivers twice a year, that is in 
March and Auguſt; in the firſt of theſe months 
they generally advance up the River as high as 
Mertlake, but in the laſt they make a ſtand about 
Blackwall, | | 

In March, if the Spring be mild, prodigious 
quantities of this delicate fiſh make their ap- 
pearance in the River Merſey, which often ſeems 
of a greeniſh colour from the vaſt bodies of Smelts 
which then ſwim about. At this time, every 
Boat, every Fiſherman, and every net, 15 employ- 
ed and even the Boys with Cabbage nets catch 
theſe fiſh, which are double the ſize of thoſe uſu- 
ally caught in the Thames ; often times the bajk- 
cts, Pails Boats, and the very Banks, are filled 
with SPARLINGS, as they are called in Cheſbire, 
where, from the great plenty, they are frequem- 
ly ſold at ſour pence per ſcore. | 

Some of theſe fiſh have been caught in Roſtern 
Mere and other {till waters, where the Fiſher- 
men have waſhed the Spawn from their nets ; but 
theſe fiſh appear lean and do not breed in ponds. 

The beſt way of angling for them is with a 
Pater-naſter line, with a ſmall ſhot to fink it 
under water: your baits ſhould be Earth bobs, 
(Gentles 
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Gentles well ſcoured, paſte or the Fiſh itſelf, cut 
into ſmall bits ſufficient to cover your hook ; 
they are ſeldom caught with angling, as they ſtay 
about Harrington but a little time after they have 
ſpawned, but they are caught in the falt part of 
the River all the year round with nets. 

SNAILS, whether black or white, with the 
belly flit, that the white may appear, are good 
baits for the Chub, early in the morning; and 
likewiſe good night-baits for the Trout or Lel. 

SNIGLING., See ErLs. | | 

SPLICF. To ſplice is to join the broken parts 
of a rod together, by cutting them with a Plane 
into due form, putting Glue or Wax between, 
and twiſting it over with waxed thread. To 
ſplice a line, is faſtening the links together with 
wa xed ſilk, &c. inſtead of knots. 

STAND. A convenient place to fiſh at. 

STICKLEBACK, or SHARPLING. 


The STICKLEB ACK isflat-bodied, ſharp-noſed, 
and about two inches and a quarter long: he has 
three ſharp Prickles on his back, and two on his 
belly, from whence he derives his name. 

He is to be found in every river, lake, pond, 
and ditch. He 15s never caught in the ſtreams or 
the deeps, but in the ſhallows, where the waters 
move but ſlowly. The bait ſhould be a bit of a 
red worm upon a very ſmall hook. You ma 
take them without a hook if you pull very eaſy. 

STONE-FLY lies under hollow ſtones at the 
River fide. See FLIES. 

STRIKE. 'Toftrike is to give a moderate jerk 
when the fiſh has taken the bait, to hook him faſt, 
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The 5 is a long a pentagonous 
fiſn, that is, it has five rows of Scales, which 
divide the body into as many angles. The Belly 
is plain and flat, 

TR upper row of Scales which is in the mid- 
dle of the back, are larger, and riſe higher than 
the reſt; the number of thoſe is not determinate, 
being in ſome eleven, in others twelve or thirteen. 
This row reaches to the back-fin, and there ter- 
minates. The lateral rows begin at the head and 
end at the tail, conſiſting of thirty or thirty- one 
prickly ſcales. The lower rows, which bound or 
terminate the flat part of the Belly, begin at the 
foremoſt fins, and end at the ſecond pair: each 
of theſe rows contain eleven, twelve, or thirteen 
Scales. Every row of Scales in general hat! 
prickles on their tops, which bend backwards. 
beſides theſs five rows, it has only two ſcales in 
the middle of the belly below the vent. The 
Head isof a moderate ſize, andrough, with very 
ſmall prickles, as is the reſt of the body between 
the rows of ſcales. The eyes are very ſmall in 
proportion to the bulk of the fiſh, and of a ſilver 
colour. The ſnout, is long, broad, and ſlender, 
ending in a point. In the middle of the lower 
part of the ſnout, which 1s extended beyond the 
mouth, there are four barbs, or wattles placed in 
a right line, which croſs the ſnout tranſverſely. 
The mouth is ſmall, void of teeth, and placed 
over againſt the eyes; it is a kind of a ſmall pipe, 


which he can truſt out or draw in at pleaſure. 
Ile 
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He has no jaws, whence it is plain he takes no 
nouriſhment but by ſucking. "The tail is forked, 
but in ſuch a manner that the upper part ſtands 
out much farther than the lower, The colour of 
this fiſh is of a duſky olive, or dark grey on the 
back, but on the belly of a filver colour: add to 
this, that the middle part of the ſcales is white. 

They are brought daily to the markets of Venice 
and Rome, whence it is evident that they abound in 
the Adriatic and Tuſcan Seas; but they aresſmall 
as indeed they all are that keep conſtantly in the 
ſalt water, In the city of Lindon they are now 
frequently ſeen, being brought in the fiſh car- 
riages which were firſt ſet on foot by the ſociety 
for promoting Arts, &c., One of thele fiſh was 
lately ſold which weighed one hundred and fifty- 
three pounds weight, | 

In Rivers they increaſe to a monſtrous ſize, 
ſome having been taken from fourteen to eighteen 
feet long; and Cardan ſaw one that. weighed a 
hundred and eighty pounds: in the Elbe they 
ſometimes amount to two hundred pounds; a 
German Prince once tock one of two hundred and 
tixty pounds weight, 

Of the ſpawn of this fiſh there is made a fort 
ct Edible, which they call Cavear, or Kavia, and 
is a conſiderable merchandize among the Turks, 
Greeks, and Veneltiaus. It is likewiſe in high eſ- 
tcem throughout Muſcovy, and has lately been in- 
ttoduced on the Engliſh Table. 

It is made after the following manner: 

They take Sturgeon's ſpawn, and free it from 
the little fibres by which it is connected, and 
waſh it in white-wine, or Vinegar, afterwards 
ſpreading it upon a table to dry; then they put it 
into a veſſel and ſalt it, breaking the ſpawn with 
their hands, not with a peſtle; this done, they put 

it 
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it into a fine Canvas bag, that the liquor may 
drain from it; laſt of all they put it into a tub, 
with a hole at the bottom, that if there be any 
moiſture {till remaining it may run out; then they 
preſs it down, and cover it cloſe for uſe. 

The [talians ſettled at Moſcow drive a vaſt trade 
with Cavear, Sturgeons being caught in great 
plenty in the mouth of the Volga, and other rivers 
that empty themſelves into the Caſpran Sea. 

In Holland they cut theſe fiſh into ſmall pieces, 
and pickle them : then they put them into Kegs 
and ſend them abroad. This is in great eſteem 
among us, 

The common way of killing them is with a 
harping-iron, for they take no bait; and when 
they feed, they root in the mud with their Snouts 
like hogs, In the Merſey they have been caught 
with nets, but commonly they prove too ſtrong to 
be ſtopped by ſuch entanglement. 

SWIM. A Swim is the length of water that 
the float ſwims along the ſtream, and if clear of 

Graſs and Weeds is called a good ſwim, or ſail, 
SWIVEL. One ſhould be placed about a yard 
from the hock in angling for a trout, and one or 
two to the line in trowling for Pike. 
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grow to twenty. It is a ſhort, thick, roundiſh fiſh, 
and is about three times as long as broad. 
5 In 
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In this fiſh the ſex 1s eaſily diſtinguiſhed, for 
the fins on the belly are much larger in the male 
than in the female. 

The fleſhis in no great eſteem for its ſalutary 
properties; for phyſicians, with one voice, for- 
bid it to ſick perſons; and yet the taſte of it is 
agreeable enough: but it is ſaid not to be very ea- 
ſy of digeſtion.” : 

The Tench delights in ſtanding waters and 
ponds, and the ſtill parts of rivers, whenever they 
are found there, for they ſeem to be the natives of 
ſtanding water. However, they are ſaid to breed 
in the Rivers Stower in Dorſetſbire, and the 
Tiber in Italy. 

Their time of ſpawning is the latter end of 
June, or the beginning of July; and they are in 
ſeaſon from the beginning of September to the 
End of May. | 

Moſt Anglers declare that this fiſh bites beſt in 
the thice hot months; and yet ſome have found 
they will bite at all times, and at all ſeaſons, 
unleſs after a ſhower of rain, but beſt of all in 
the night, h 

The beſt baits for this fiſh are a middle-ſized 
Lob-worm, red-worm, well {coured, a Gentle, 
a young Waſp, a Grub boiled, or a green Grub; 
or you may uſe the clotted black blood in a 
Sheep's-heart, made with fine Flour and Honey 
into the conſiſtence of an Unguent; and your 


bait (when it is a red worm,) anointed with this, 


is by many prefered to other baits. But ſome have 
had more ſucce's with a red worm dipped in 
Tar, than any other. 'They bite almoſt in the 
ſame manner as the Pond carp, and will run 
away with your float; but when once you have 
hooked him, you are in no danger of loſing him, 
if your tackle is but ſtrong enough. The 

ground- 
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ground-bait ſhould be the ſame as for all pond- 
hſh, that is either blood, or Blood and grains 
mixed. 0 | | 

When the weather is very warm you mult fiſh 
about mid-water, gently pulling your bait almoſt 
to the ſurface, and then letting it down as flow as 
poſſible. 

Be not too eager in ſtriking him when he bites, 
for as he delights in ſucking the bait, allow him 
time, and he will not quit it. 

Uſe a ſtrong Graſs, or Gut, and a Goote-quill 
float, without a Cork, except in rivers, where 
the Cork is always to be preferred. 

Fiſh very near the ground; and it you bait 
with gentles, throw in a few at the cakinz cvery 
fiſh, which will draw them to your hook, and 
keep them together, 

When you angle with a paſte, let a little Tar 
be mixed with it. They bite beſt one hour be- 
fore and after the ſun riſes andſets, 

In hot weather you may lnare them at the top 
of the water, as the pike, with a double wired 
link, not over twiſted, hung in a nooſe, tied to a 
line, on a long rod : let it fall ſoftly before him on 
the water , without touching him, till you have 
brought it over his gills; then pull gently and you 
have him. 

They are very eaſily caught either with draſt— 
apron, or Drum net. | 

N. B. Tench and Aſkers uſually are found in 
the ſame Pond; if the latter begin to bite, it is 
time to leave that place, for that is a certain ſign 
Tench have done at that time. 

TRIM a Fly, is to cut off the ſuperfluous or 
long hairs off the body. 

TRIM an Hockle, is to cut off one fide of the 
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TROUL, Treul at home, a leſſon for young 
Anglers, adviſing them to fiſh firſt at the river 


e. 


ſide. 


The TROUT is of a longiſh make, and reſem- 
bles a Salmon more than any other fiſn. His 
head is ſhort and roundiſh, his noſe blunt, his 
body thick, and his tail broad; his mouth is wide, 
and he has teeth not only in his jaws but in his 


palate and tongue. 


Trout generally delight in the cooler and ſmaller 
rivers, which deſcend from hills and rocky moun- 
tains; and they ſeem to take a pleaſure in ſtriving 
againſt the ſtream. It is really wonderful to ſee 
with what force and agility they will ſurmount all 
difficulties in travelling towards the ſource of ri- 


vers, let their deſcent be ever ſo rapid. And ſe- 


veral authors tell us, that they are found amon 
the Alps, in waters ſo very cold, that no other fiſh 
can live therein. 

Their time of ſpawning is in November or De- 
cember, when they dig holes in gravelly or ſtony 
places, and depoſit their ſpawn therein: but the 
are not in ſeaſon when they are full of ſpawn, for 
they are fatteſt and have the moſt delicious taſte 
in the months of July and Auguſl. However, they 
begin to be in ſeaſon in March, and are ſooner ſo 
in ſome rivers than in others, particularly in the 
Wandle they are more forward than in any other 
about London, and there is near a month difference 
between that and Hertford river. What the rea- 
lon ſhould be is hard to gueſs ; but we may con- 


clude 
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clude that that river more than commonly abound: 
with the Cadis Bait; for there are variety of 
ſmall fiſh in the other rivers for them to feed on; 
whereas in that part of the Wandle frequented by 
the Trout there are none but Eels, Flounders, 
and Prickle-backs. 

In the winter-time Trouts are fick, lean, and 
unwholeſome, breeding a kind of worm with a 
large head, which is not unlike a Clove in ſhape ; 
then this fiſh ſeems to have a head of a larger ſize 
than ordinary, and thoſe beautiful ſpots diſappear, 
and the lively colour of the belly becomes duſky 
and diſagreeable : But towards the latter end of 
March, when the ſun with its genial warmth and 
influence begins to invigorate the earth, he then 
makes a ſhew of ſome ſpirit, and rouſing, as it 
were, from a fort of lethargy, forſakes the deep 
ſtill waters for the more rapid ſtreams, where he 
rubs off his inbred foes againſt the gravelly bot- 
toms, and foon after recovers his former itrength 
and vigour. The fleſh is a little drier, and not 
quite ſo tender as that of a Salmon; however, it 
is eſteemed the moſt agreeable of all fiſh that make 
their conſtant abode in freſh water. 

There are ſeveral kinds of this fiſh, which are 
all valuable, but the beit are the red and yellow 
Trout; and of theſe the female is preferable, 
which is known by a leſs head and a deeper beqy. 
The Fordich Trout, which is fo much talked 
of, ſeems to be of a different ſort from the reſt, 
becauſe it is almoſt as big as a Salmon, and lives 
nine months in the ſea; beſides it is ſeldom or 
never caught with the angle, being ſuppoſed not 
to feed at all in freſh water; and there ſeems to be 
a propable ground for this opinion, for when they 
are opened there is nothing found in their maw. 
Yet their return to the river is ſo very conſtant 

and 
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and punctual, that the fiſhermen know almoſt to 
a 1. ee to expect them. When this fiſh is 


in full ſeaſon the fleſh of it cuts white. 

The uſual baits for a Trout are the Worm, 
Minnow and Fly, either natural or artificial. 
The proper worms are the Brandling, two upon 
a hook, Lob-worm, Earth-worm, Dung-worm, 
and Maggot, but eſpecially the two firſt ; andin- 
deed, in fiſhing at the bottom the Lob-worm is 
preferable, nor is any other often uſed. 

This fiſh, 'as before obſerved, delights in the 
ſwifteſt ſtreams ; at a ſtream-tail in Spring, and 
latter end of Summer; in May, he keeps the up- 
per end ; and on the ſhallows in Summer, or at 
the aprons or tails of Mills ; he 1s particularly fond 
of a hole covered with boughs, and where the 
roots ſhoot down to the water's edge, where he 
can find a good hold; in ſuch a place you may 
find the largeſt ; and conſequently you mult angle 
for them near ſnch places. See the method of 
taking them in ſuch pluces under the article of 
Running Line Angling, Page 18. When they 
watch for their prey, they generally ſhelter them- 
ſelves under a bank or a large ſtone, or in the 
weeds, where they are often ſeen lurking entire- 
ly covered all but their heads, When they are 
diſcovered in this ſituation, go a little up the 
ſtream, and with great care and caution muddy 
the water, putting in your Bait immediately in 
the very place troubled ; then keeping yourſelf as 


far from the bankas you can, in order to be out - 


of ſight, follow your float, and expect ſucceſs; 
ſome ſay much better without a float. 
'Trout may be taken in this manner either with 


a Minnow or two well-ſcoured Lob-worms. When 
you uſe two Worms, put the firſt on the hook with 


the head foremoſt, and then flipping it a little up 
the 
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the line to make room, put on the other with the 
tail foremoſt, after which draw the firſt down to 
it ſo cloſe that they may ſeem to be knotting or 
engendering; for they often perform this naturally 
on the banks of rivers, and ſometimes fall into the 
water, Where they become a prey to the hungry 
fiſh. 

This is likcwiſe a good Bait when you angle in 
the morning twilight, or in the duſk of the 
evening, or even in the night when it is dark. In 
this caſe you muſt put no lead on your line, but 


throw your bait as gently as you can acro!s the 


ſtream, and draw it fottly to you on the top of 
the water, This is the beſt method of catching 
the oldeſt and largeſt Trout, for they are very 
fearful and ſhy in the day-rime, but in the night 
they are bold and undaunted, and generally lie near 
the top of the water in expectation of meeting 
with focd ; for if they ſce any thing in motion, 
let it be what it will, they will certainly follow it 


if it glides gently along. If you put the point of. 


your hock in at the head of your firit worm, and 
out at the knot, and flip it a little way up the line 
that you may bait the other the ſame, that ſo both 
tails may play, you will find it will anſwer very 
well. 

If you angle for a large Trout in muddy water, 
then it requires ſome art in baiting your heck; 
as ſuppoſe the bait is a dew-worm, here you mult 
thruſt the hook in towards the tail, a little above 
the middle, and out again below the head, then 


draw him above the arming of the hook, or 


whipping, ſo put the point into the head of the 
worm, until it is very near the place where the 
point of the hook firſt came out, and ſo draw back 
the worm, or that part that was above the ſhank. 


'This hook ſhould be indifferent large. 


A Water- 
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A water- clearing after a flood, or dark, cloudy, 
and gloomy weather, when it is windy, is moſt 
favourable for worm-fiſhing. In March, April, 
September, and a part of Ofober, the warmeſt 
ſun-ſhiny weather, and middle of the day is beſt, 

It is the practice of ſometo fiſh at the bottom 
in the dark, with a little ſilver bell fixed to the 
top of the rod, in ſuch a manner, that when the 
Trout takes the bait, the ſound of the bell may 
give notice of the bite; but ſome think this me- 
thod is very precarious, becauſe the leaſt weed 
that touches your line as it comes down the 
ſtream will deceive you. Ihe ſureſt way is to 
hold your Rod in your hand, for as the Trout is 
a bold biter, you will eaſily perceive when he 
takes the bait: As ſoon as you have ſtruck it, 
give it the but of your rod, tor if you hold it the 
jeaſt upon a level, you run a great riſque of loſ- 
ing your line. a 

There is a very killing method: make a pair 
of wings of the feather of a land Rail, and point 
your hook with one or more Cadis; your hook 
ſhould be briſtled, and the head of your Cadis 
kept cloſe to your wings, and angle with a Rod 
about five yards, and a line about three; caſt 
your wings and Cadis up the ſtream, which will 
drive it down under the water towards the lower 
part of the hole, then draw it gently up the 
ſtream a little irregularly, ſhaking your Rod, and 
in a few caſts you will be fure to hook him, if 
there is one in the hole. You may angle the ſame 
way with two brandlings, 

B. If you uſe two Cadis with your wings, 
run your hook in at the Head, and out at the 
neck of the firſt, and quite through the other from 
Head tothe tail; this is a killing way for large 
Trout, | | | 
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When you angle with a Fly, let your rod be 
ruſh-tapered, with a very ſlender top, that you 
may throw your Fly with greater certainty and 
eaſe; for if the top is too ſtiff, the Fly will be 
ſoon whipped off. Your line ſhould be three 
times the length of your rod. 

In this kind of angling you ſhould place your- 
ſelf fo that the wind may be upon your back, or 
at leaſt you muſt chuſe ſuch a rime or place, that 
the wind may blow down the ſtream, and then 
it will aſſiſt you in laying your Fly upon the wa- 
ter, before your line touches it ; for if your line 
touch the water firſt, it will cauſe a rippling that 
will fright the fiſh away. 

'The Cad bait upon the point of the hook with 
the artificial fly is recommended. Or another 
way to angle with the Cad bait 1s on the water, 
as with a fly. It muſt ſtand on the ſhank of the 
hook as the artificial fly, (not come into the benq, 
or the fiſh will nct value it, nor if you pull the 
blue-gut out,) and thus it 1s a moſt excellent bait 
for a Trout. Where the river is not violently 
ſwift, you may place a very flender lead on the 
ſhank, and draw the Cad-bait over it : raiſe it of- 
ten from the bottom, and fo let it fink again, By 
which means you will find good ſport, either in 
muddy or clear water. You may imitate the Cad- 
bait, making the head of black filk, and the body 
of yellow wax, or of ſhamoy. 

When the fiſh appear at the top, they will 
take the Oak-worm upon the water, rather than 
under it, or thanthe Fly itſelf ; and it is more de- 
fired by them. After you have dibbed with theſe 
flies on the ſurface till they are dead, cut off their 
wings, and fiſh with them at midwater, or alittle 
lower. This is reckoned a valuable ſecret. You 
may dib for a Trout alſo with a Fly or Graſshop- 
per, 
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per, as you do for a Chub, under a buſh, by the 
bank-ſide, with a ſtrong rod, and ſhort ſtrong 
line, if they do not riſe after half a dozen trials, 
there are none there, or they diſlike your bait, 

You need not be very cautious in the choice of 
your Flies, for a Trout is not difficult, nor yet ve- 
ry curious about the ſeaſon, for ſome have angled 
ſucceſsfully with an artificial May-fly in Auguſt, 

The time of the Trout's biting is from Sun— 
riſing till near eleven in the morning, and from 
two in the aſternoon till Sun- ſet; and yet the moſt 
certain times, are nine in the morning and three 
in the afternoon, eſpecially if the wind be at 
South, ſor when it blows from that point it is moſt 
favourable to the angler. At this time if you 
angle with a Loach about a quarterota yard deep 
;n the flream, you are ſure of catching fiſh, If 
you have not this bait, a Bull-hezd, with the gill- 
fins cut off, may prove a good bait; or a Minnow 
for want of the others. | 

And as the Trout may be deceived almoſt by 


any Fly at the top, ſo he ſeldom refuſes any Worm 


at the bottom, or ſmall fiſh in the middle ; for 
which reaſon he 1s ſometimes caught when troll- 
ing for Jack, 

You may likewiſe dib for Trout in the ſame 
manner as you do for - Chub, only let your Fly 
crop as gently into the water as poſlible, and keep 
it eaſily gliding along the ſurface; let it ſink a 
little, and ſuddenly raiſe it again, with a ſtron 
rod, and a ſhort ſtrong line; but you muſt be 
lure to keep out of fight, for the ſhadow of your 
rod, or the flight of a Bird over the river, will 
make them fly almoſt as ſwift as the Bird, and it 
will be ſome minutes before they will ſhew them- 
ſelves again. You will find good ſport if you dib 
with the green Drake-fly whilſt alive, which is 
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thus practicable: Gather a ſtore of them into a 


long Draw-box, with holes in the cover to give 
them air, where allo they will continue freſh and 
vigorous a night or more ; take them out thence 
by the wings, and bait them thus upon the hook: 
Firſt take one, for it is common to fiſh with two 
of them at a time, and putting the point of the 
hook into the thickeſt part of the body under one 
of the wings, run it direaly through, and out at 
the other fide, leaving him ſpitted acroſs upon the 
hook, and then taking the other, put it on after 
the ſame manner, but with its head the contrary- 
way; in which poſture they will live upon the 
hook, and play with their wings for a quarter of 
an hour, or more: But you muſt have a care to 
keep their wings dry, both from the water, and 
alſo that your fingers be not wet when you take 
them out to bait them; for then your bait is 
ſpoiled. c 

With the Stone- fly you may likewiſe dib, but 
with this variation: The green-drake is common 
both to ſtream and ſtill, and to all hours of the 
day, this is feldom dibbed with but in the 
ſtreams, (for in a whiſtling wind, a made Fly in 
the deep is better,) but note, morning is the 
time: But much better towards eight, nine, ten, 
or eleven o'clock at night, at which time alſo the 
beſt fiſh rite, and the later the better, provided 
you can ſee your Fly, and when you cannot, a 


made Fly will murder. 


There is a method of taking Trout in ſome 
parts of England by tickling them; there was a 
perſon who was very expert in that art; he would 

rope for them in their lurking places, and gently 
tickle their ſides, which they ſeemed to be delight- 
ed with, till, at length approaching their gills, he 
held them faſt, and made them priſoners; and it 
| 18 
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is obſerved in the Philoſophical Tranſactiions, that 
Carp are ſometimes taken the ſame way. 
There are great quantities taken with the Spear 
and Lamp. 
BULL-TROUT, SALMON-TROUT, 
SALMON-PEALE, or SCURF. 


Theſe are all different names for the ſame fiſh. 
In ſome places it grows to the length of twenty 
inches, in others it ſeldom excecds {ixteen ; they 
have been caught near Warrington, and ſome have 
weighed near twenty pounds. It differs in ſhape 
from a Salmon in not having a forked tail; its 
head likewiſe is more ſhort and thick than that of 
a grey, and its body is adorned with variety of 
pots. The fleſh of thoſe taken in Yorkſbire is 
not red, as is the Salmon, and its taſte 1s more 
ſtrong and rank than that of the grey, | 

They are found in Tor hire, Dorſetſbire, and 
ine 20h and enter the rivers the beginning of 
May. 

They delight to lie in deep holes, and com- 
monly ſhelter themſelves under the root ot a tree. 
Whenthey watch for their prey, they generally 
chuſe that ſide of the hole that is towards the 
ſtream, that they may more readily catch what- 
ever food the ſtream brings down. 

They will riſe at an artificial fly like a Sal- 
mon: But the beſt bait for them is a well-ſcovred 
Brandling, efpecially thoſe that breed in a Tan- 
ner's yard, 
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You may angle for them any time in a morn- 
ing, and in the afternoon from five till night, 
They are in ſeaſon all the ſummer. 

When you try to catch them, remember to keep 
out of ſight, and let your line fall into the ſtream, 
without any lead, except one ſingle ſhot, and 
then it will be carried gradually into the hole. 
When you have a bite you ought not to ſtrike too 
eagerly, They bite freely enough, and ſtruggle 
hard for their hves. 

It is worth while to obſerve, that ſome give the 
name of Salmon-trout, to a young Salmon, which 
has occaſioned ſeveral to run into errors in treating 
of this iſh, They have likewiſe in France a kind 
of Pcnd-irout, which they call a Salmon-trout, 
that grows to ſuch a magnitude as to weigh above 
thirty pounds; and in the Lemon Lake near Gene- 


va, there are {ome of this kind, that weigh fifty 


pounds. 

TROWLING. See AXGLING. 

VEER. To veer, is to let out your line from 
the Wince or Nut, after you ſtrike a large fiſh. 

UNGUENTS, or OINTMENTS, to allure 
fiſh to bite: Tale Gum-ivy, and put a good 
quantity of it into a box made of Oak, like thole 
the Apothe caries uſe of white wood for their pills. 
Rub the inſide of the box with this gum, and 
when you angle, put three or four worms therein, 
letting them remain but a ſhort time; for if long, 
it kills them: Then take them out, and uſe them, 
putting more in their ſtead, out of the worm-bag 
and Moſs, and continue to do this all day. | 

Gum-ivy is a Tear which drops from the body 
of the larger Ivy, being wounded, It is of a yel- 
| lowiſh red colour, of a ſtrong ſcent, and ſharp 
taſte. That which is ſold in the ſhops is often 
counterfeit and adulterate: 'Therefore, to get true 
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Gum-ivy, at Michaelmas or Spring, drive ſeveral 
great Nails into large Ivy-ſtalks, and having 
wriggled them till they become very looſe, let 
them remain, and a Gum will iſſue out of the 
hole. Or you may flit ſeveral great Ivy ſtalks, 
and viſit them once a month, or oftner, to ſee 
what Gura flows from the wounded part, This 
Gum is excellent for the Angler's ute; perhaps 
nothing more ſo under the form of an unguent. 
Take Aſſ-fœtida, half an ounce; Camphire, 
two drachms; bruiſe thein well together with 
ſome drops of Oil of Olive, and put it in a Pew-— 
ter-box, to uſe, as the receipt from Monſieur 
Charras, Sornc, inſtead of Oil of Olive, uſe the 
Chemical Oil of Lavender and Camomile; and 
ſome add the quantity of a Nutmeg of Venice 
Turpentine to it, But for a Trout in a muddy 
water, and for Gudgeons in a clear water, the 
beſt Unguent is thus compounded, viz. 7 
Take Aſſa-fœtida, three drachms ; Camphire, 


one drachm; Venice 'Turpentine, one drachm; 


beat all together. with ſome drops of the Chemi- 
cal Oils of Lavender and Camomile, of each an 
equal quantity; and uſe it as in the firſt direction. 

Take Venice Turpentine, the beſt Hive-honey, 
and Oil of Polypody of the Oak, drawn by Re- 
tort; mix all together, and uſe it as the firſt 
Ointment. 

Take Oil of Ivy-berries, made by expreſſion or 
infuſion, and put ſome in a box, and uſe it to 
icent a few worms juſt before you ule them, 


Diſſolve Gum-ivy in the Oil of Spike, and a- 


noint the bait with it, for a Pike. 


Put Camphire in the Moſs wherein are your 
Worms, the day you angle. 

Diſſolve two - ounces of Gum-ivy in a Gill of 
Spring-water; mix them together with the like 
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quantity of the Oil of ſweet Almonds ; then take 
what quantity of Worms you intend to uſe that 
day, being firſt well ſcoured in Moſs, and put them 
in linen thrums (the end of the Weaver's Warp, 
when he has finiſhed his piece) well waſhed in 
Spring-water, and ſqueezed: Then wet the 
thrums in this compoſition, and put them and the 
Worms into a linen bag, out of which uſe them. 

Take Aſſa-fœtida, three drachms; Spikenard 


of Spain, one drachm: Put them in a pint of 


Spring-water, and let them ſtand in a ſhady 
place fourteen days in the ground: Then take the 
ſolution out, and having drained it through a linen 
cloth, put to the liquor one drachm of Sperma- 
ceti, and keep it cloſe in a ſtrong glaſs bottle. 
When you go to angle, take what quantity of 
Worms you intend-to uſe that day, (they being 
firſt well ſcoured in Mots) put them upon a pew- 
ter ſaucer, and pour a little of this water upon 
them ; then put them in the Moſs again, and uſe 
them. 

Take juice of Camomile, half a Spoonful ; 
Chemical Oil of Spike, one drachm ; Oil ot 
Comfrey by infuſion, one drachm and a half; 
Gooſegreaſe, two drachms: Theſe being well 
diſſolved over the fire, let them ſtand till they 
are cold; then put them into a ſtrong glaſs bottle, 


which keep unſtopped three or four days; ſtop it 


afterwards very well, and when you angle, anoint 

the bait with this compoſition. 
Some add to it three drachms of the ſpirit of 
Vitriol, and call it the univerſal and infallible bait. 
Take a hardful of houſcleek, and half a hand- 
ful of inner green bark of the Ivy-ſtalk : Pound 
theſe well together, and preſs out the juice, and 
wet your Moſs therewith, When you angle, put 
ſix or eight Worms therein out of the other bag. 
: | Some 
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Some uſe the juice of Nettles and Houſeleek, 
as the laſt Receipt, and ſome only the juice of 
Houſeleek. 

Some anoint their Baits with the Marrow got 
out of a Heron's 'Thigh-bone; and ſome uſe the 
Fat and Greaſe of a Heron. 

Oil of Aniſe, Spikenard of Spain, Spermaceti, 


powdered Cummin-ſeed, Galbanum, are all high- 


ly commended, and may be tried ſingly or com- 
pounded ; either mixed up in a Paſte, or uſed as 
Unguents. | 


Make up a Paſte with Mulberry juice, Hedge- 


- hog's Fat, Oil of Water-lilies, and a few drops 


of Oil of Penny-royal. Some highly commend 
this, 

Oil of Amber, Roſemary, and Myrrh, alike 
of each, mixed with the Worms, or in Paſte, is 
ſaid to make the Bait ſo powerful, that no fiſh 
will reſiſt it. 

Sea-gulPs Fat, mixed with Eringo Juice, is an 
attractive Unguent. 

Unpickled Samphire bruiſed, made up in Balls 
ſor Ground-bait with Walnut Oil, is excellent 
for Carp, Bream, or Tench. Alſo Bean-flour, 
with a little Honey, wetted with rectified Spirits 
of Wine and a littie Oil of 'Turpentine, made u 
in ſmall Pellets, and thrown in over Night, will 
make the fiſh very eager, and keep them at the 
place; where you will be ſure to find them next 


Morning, 


Take the Oils of Camomile, Lavender, Anni- 
ſeed, each a quarter: of an Qunce, Heron's 
Greaſe, and the beſt of Aſſa-fœtida, cach two 
drachms; two Scruples of Cummin-iced, finely 
beaten to powder, Ponice 'Furpentine, Camphire, . 
and Galbanum, of cach a Drachm; add two 
Grains of Civct, and make them into an Un- 
K's. guent; 
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guent; this muſt be kept cloſe in a glaz ed 
Earthen Pot, or it loſes much of its virtue; 
anoint your Line with it as before, and your ex- 
pectation will be ſtrangely anſwered, 

WALKING-BAIT. A Bait in motion. 

WARP. A Rod is ſaid to be warped, when 
it 1s crooked by the heat of the Sun, 

WASPS, HORNET'S, and HUMBLE-BEES. 
The Brood of them are killing Baits when dried 
on a Fire-ſhovel, or Tile-ſtone, in an Oven that 
has cooled after baking: By this means they will 
keep long, and ſtick well on the Hook. If you 
want them for preſent uſe, you may boil them 
about a minute in Milk and Water. Theſe are 
ſingular gocd Paits for Roach, Dace, Chub, 
Eel, Bream, and Flounder, ind: may try them 
for Carp, Tench, and Barbel, which will ſeldom 
refuſe them. 

WEATHER. See OpsFRvaATIONS. 

WEIGH. To weigh a fiſh, is, to lift it cut 
of water with a Rod and Line, without uſing the 
Landing-net, or Hook. It is very imprudent to 
weigh a ſtout hſh; for, even when out of the 
water, he may flounce, and break the Line. 

WHETSTONE. A ſmall one 1s a neceſſary 

art of an Angler's Apparatus, to ſharpen his 
3 &c. 

WHIP. To whip, is to uſe the artificial Fly, 
the caſting which is called whipping. 

WHIP a TOP. Is to wrap waxed Silk round 
the Joints aſter they are glued and dreſſed. Alſo 

to faſten your Hook to your Line. 

WINCE, or WHEEL. A Braſs Inſtrument, 
fixed on the inſide of the Rod, near the butt-end, 


round which a Line of thirty or forty yards 1s 


rolled or wound, which, as ſoon as you hook a 
large fiſh you are to unlock, and let him, 
| | run 
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run to what diſtance you pleaſe, by which method 
you may kill a fiſh of fix or eight pounds with 
three hairs, if you keep him out of wood, & c. 

WISK. To angle with a long line and arti-. 
ficial Fly. 

WOODCOCK-FLY. See Oax-Fry, 
As H, or DOWN-LOOKER. | 

WORMS. The Asu-Grus is a milk-white 


worm with a red head, and may be had any time 


from Michaelmas till June. It is to be found un- 
der the Bark of an Oak, Aſh, Alder, or Birch, 
if they lie a year after they have been cut down. 
You may likewiſe find it in the body of a rotten 
Alder, if you break it with an Axe; as allo un- 
der the Bark of a decayed ſtump of a Tree. It 
-h good bait for a Grayling, Chub, Roach, and 
ace. | 

The Brandling, Gilt-Tail, and Red- Worm, 
are all to be found in old dunghills, or the rotten 
earth near them; but the bell are found in the 
tanners yards, under the heaps of bark which 
they throw out after they have done with it: the 
Brandling is moſt readily met with in Hogs dung. 
Theſe are good baits for Trout, Graylings, Sal- 
mon Smelts, Gudgeons, Perch, Tench, and 
Bream, or any Fiſh that takes a Worm. 

The CLAP-BAIT, or BoTr, is found under 
Cowdung, and is like a Gentle, but bigger. You 
muſt ſeek for it only-on land that is light and ſan- 
dy, for it is mucli of the ſame nature with the 
Earth-Bob, and may be kept in wet mots for two 
or three days. It is an excellent Bait for a Trout, 


but almoſt every other Fiſh will take it. 


The Cop-Bair, Capis-Worm, and 
STRAW-WoRmM, are only different Names for 
the ſame bait. 'They are found in Pits, Ponds, 


Brooks 
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Brooks and Ditches, and are covered with Huſks 
of Sticks, Straws, or ruſhes and ſtones, Thoſc 
with Stones or Gravel huſks are peculiar to brooks, 
and thoſe with ſtraw and ruſhes to ponds, and all 
the three ſorts may be found at one and the ſame 
time. They are very good Baits for Trouts, 
Grayling, Carp, Tench, Bream, Chub, Roach, 
Dace, Salmon-Smelts, and Bleak. The green 
ſort are found in March, the yellow in May, and 
a third fort in Auguſt, Thoſe covered with ruſhes 
are always green, and thoſe Stone huſks uſually 
yellow all the ſeaſon, 
About a week or nine days in May Cod bait 
fiſhing comes in ſeaſon; which is the firſt Bait 
to be uſed in a morning, and may be continued to 
the middle of the day. ] 

It is an excellent bait till the middle of June, 
and is to be uſed with a hook leaded on the ſhank, 
and the Cod bait drawn on to the top of it. It 
will take in deep waters as well as in ſtreams, by 
moving it up and down about nine inches or a 
foot from the bottom ; this is commonly called 
{ink and draw. There is another method of fiſh- 
ing with Cod-bait, at mid water, but then you 
muſt put a Canon fly at the point of your hook. 
This bait is a good bottom bait, if the water 
be clear; and is to be preferred to the Worm at 
leaſt three degrees to cne, becauſe all ſorts of 
Pool Fiſh, and even the Eel are great lovers of it. 
The EARTRH-BOR, or WHITE GRUB, is a 
Worm with a red Head, as big as two Maggots, 
and is ſoft and full of whitiſh Guts; it is found 
in a ſandy light Soil, and may be gathered after 
the Plough, when the Land 1s firſt broke up from 
grazing. You may know in what ground to 
find them by the Crows, for they wall follow the 
Plough 
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Plough very cloſe where theſe Animals are to be 
met with. This is chiefly a winter bait, from 
the beginning of November to the middle of April, 
and is proper for chub, roach, dace, bream, tench, 
carp, trout, and ſalmon ſmelts. They are to be 
kept in a veſſel cloſe ſtopped with a ſu ſficient quan- 
tity of the earth they were bred in, and they will 
be ready for uſe all the winter. From this bait 
ariſes the May- fly. 

The Flag worm, or Dock worm, are found 
in the roots of Flags that grow on the Brink of an 
old pond. When you have pulled up the root, 

ou will find among the fibres of it reddiſh or yel- 
owiſh caſes; theſe you muſt open with a pin, 
and you will find a ſmall worm longer and flender- 
er than a gentle, with a red head, a paliſh body, 
and rows of feet all down the belly. This is an 
exceeding good bait for grayling, tench, bream, 
carp, roach and dace. 

The Los-Worm, Dew-Worm, GARDEN 
Worm, or TWATCHEL, as differently called, 
is a proper bait for Salmon. Trout, Chub, Bar- 
bel, and Eels of the largeſt ſize. It is to be found 
in gardens, or church yards, by the help of a 
lantern, late in a Summer's evening, In great 
droughts, when they do not appear, pour the 
juice of walnut tree leaves, mixed with a little 
water and falt, into their holes, and it will drive 
them out of the ground. 

The Marxsn-Worm is got out of Marſh- 
ground on the banks of rivers, and is of a blueiſh 
colour. It is a likely Bait for Salmon Smelts, 
Gudgeon, Grayling, Trout, Perch, Bream, and 
Flounders, in March, April, and September, tho? 
they uſe it from Candlemas, till Michaelmas, pre- 
icrable to any other. 
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The TaG-Tair is of a pale Fleſh-colour, 


with a yellow tag on his tail almoſt half an Inch 
long; they are found in marled land, or mea- 
dows, after a ſhower of rain, and are a good bait 
for a Trout, if you angle for them after the wa- 
ter is diſcoloured with rain, 

And here you muſt obſerve, that all Worms 
ſhould be well ſcoured in Moſs that has been well 
waſhed and cleanſed from all dirt and filth; after 
it is wrung every day, both the Moſs and Worms 
ſhould be put into an earthen Pot cloſe ſtopped, 
that they may not crawl out. This Pot ſhould 
ſtand cool in Summer, and the Moſs be changed 
every fourth Day; but in Winter it ſhould ſtand 
warm, and if you change the Moſs once a week 
it will be ſufficient. 

Beſides theſe Worms that are to be found in 
the Earth, there are others, which breed upon 
different Herbs and Trees, which afterwards be- 
come Flies. The principal of theſe are, the Pal- 
mer-Worm, the Oak-Worm, the Crabtree- 
Worm, and the Caterpillar. Theſe are to be 
kept in little Boxes, with holes to let in the air, 
and they mult be fed with leaves of the ſame tree 
on which they were found. Theſe are good baits 
for Trout, Chub, Grayling, Roach, and Dace. 

All forts of Worms are better for being kept, 
except Earth-bobs, and in caſe you have not 
been ſo provident, then the way to cleanſe and 
ſcour them quickly, 1s to lay them all Night in 
water, if they are Lob worms, and then put 
them into your bag, with Fennel; but you muſt 
not put your Brandlings above an hour in water, 
and then put them into Fennel, for {ſudden uſe; 
but, if you have time, and propoſe to keep 
them long, then they are beſt preſerved in 
an 
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an earthen Pot, with good Store of Moſs, which 
is to be freſh ſhifted every three or four days in 
Summer, and every week or "_ days in Win- 


ter, or at leaſt the Moſs taken from them, clean 
waſhed, and wrung between your hands till dry, 
and then put to them again; and when your worm, 
eſpecially the Brandling, begins to be ſick, drop 
about a ſpoonful of Milk or Cream upon the 
Moſs ; and note, that when the knot, which is 
near the middle of the. Brandling, begins to ſwell, 
te is ſick, and if care is not taken, will die. If 
you want to ſcour Worms in a little time, put. 
them about an hour in grains and blood ; then 
put them into clean Moſs. Gilt-tails are ſooneſt 
icoured by putting them in a woollen bag, and 
keep them in your Waiſtcoat pocket. 


'The Editor having gone through the Engliſh 
Alphabet, takes the liberty to tell Gentlemen, 
that the beſt way to ſecure Fiſh, 1s to tranſport 
Poachers: One of whom told him, that he could 
decoy all the Fiſh in a pit into a Net, by putting 
a proper quantity of Oil into a flint glaſs Bottle, 
caſt on purpoſe, with a long neck, in the man- 
ner of an Oil Flaſk. Put your net in at the end 
of the Pit, twiſt a bit of whited brown paper, 
dip it into the Oil, where it will float; introduce 
a lighted Fir ſplinter, or a bit of Cotton tied to a 
Switch, with this light the floating paper in the 
Bottle; faſten the Bottle to a pole, draw it gently 
through the pit; the flat Fiſh and Eels, will fol- 
low the light till you get them within the place 
where ycu have ſpread your Net. This was told 
by J. N. of B. W. in , whe who was ac- 
quainted with Henry Holbrook, a Tanner in B. V. 
to whom he ſold Fiſh as ſtores for a Pond he had 
in his yard, where a large Dog was the guard. 
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At the end of the five years Harry called upon J. N. 
to help him to draw this Pond; N. took a deal 
of pains to purſuade Harry that the Fiſh were not 
big enough; but the Tanner was obſtinate: 
« Hold, ſays N. I'll tell you truth for once: 
I ſold them to a man in Stretton ſour years ago; 
ſtay but four days and I'll ſteal them back ready 
fatted to your hands.“ 

If you net your Pond, *tis two to one but tis 
robbed that night; for the Carp being diſturbed, 
run their noſes into the ſide of the Pond, and are 
eaſily thrown out by a Poacher. 

eren. At Stockport, Mr. C. a tradeſman, 
had counted 19 Rabbits at the ſide of his ſand Hill; 
he lays hold of S. L. Come with me, and bring 
Jack with the Ferret.“ L. could not ſhift off: 
Away they went, the Nets were clapped to the 
holes, the Ferret was turned in, but no Rabbets 
came out, Come, Maſter, ſays L. give us ſome 
drink, they*ll bolt by and by.” The ae ened 
Fack's heart, and he whiſpered Mr. C. 5 
my Maſter, ſays he, how ſhould they bolt? He 
has bolted ſome of them down his throat ; for the 
other night we put ſtraw arms length into the 
holes and catched eighteen, which he made me 


carry home in a Sack.” “ Thank you Jack, 
fays Mr. C.“ Come L. you've had drink enough, 


take your nets and let me ſee no more of you.” 
In the fame Town lives Dr. W. who made a 
Fiſh Pond, and applied to L. for Stores; twelve 
Tench were brought, and L. got a piece of Money 
and a cup of Ale; the ſame was oft repeated, for 
L. was dry every day. ** Well, quoth the 
DoQor, now Pve got all my heart wiſhed for ; 
my Pond is ſtocked with a groce of fine 'Tench : 
Jenny, bring a tankard of Ale.” J.. drank good 
uck to the Pond, and ſaw the Ale out, and s 
' alter 
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after met one of his Companions in the Street ; 
Dick, ſays he, I've got ſome of the Doctor's 
Fees : He thinks Pre ſold him Twelve Dozen of 


Tench, but troth he has had but Twelve ; what 
he ond me for in the Morning, I always ſtole at 
Night, th 
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HE ALB1CORE 1s about four or five Feet 
in length, ſometimes more, and when 
largeſt w eighs about one hundred and fifty pounds: 
It has large yellow eyes, a broad forked Tail of a 
greentth yellow; the Belly-fins are likewiſe yel- 
low; the Belly is white, and when juſt taken 
ſkines like Silver. 
| This fiſh will follow ſhips for many hundred 
Leagues, and often proves a very ſeaſonable re- 
un lief to the Crews when proviſions are ſhort. It 
is either caught with a hook, cr ſtruck with a 
1 Fizgig. It is a ſtrong fiſh when in the water, 
[ They live chiefly upon 'F lying-fiſh. 
1 It is a very fleſhy fiſh, having few or no 8 
1 except the Back- bone, and is accounted a very 
'Y good fiſh. 
. The Albicore generally keeps company with | 
1 another called a Bonettoe, but not the ſame Bonet- 
toe, which, in Cornwall, is termed the Scad. It 
is about three Fect long, and two in circumference, | 
has a ſharp Head, a ſmall Mouth, large Gills, a 
full Silver Eye, and a Tall like a Half-moon, It 
has. 
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has no Scales except on the middle of the ſides, 
where there is a Line of a gold colour which 
runs from the Head to the Tail; on this Line is 
placed a double row of Scales, which are ſmooth 
two-thirds of the length of it, and then begin to 
be rough till they reach the Tail. The colour 
of the Bonettoe 1s greeniſh on the Back and Sides, 
but on the Belly it ſhines like filver. It has ſeven 
Fins, two on the Back, two at the Gills, a pair 
on the Belly, juſt below the Gills, and one in the 
middle of the Belly oppoſite to the largeſt on the 
Back. | 

Both theſe fiſh are well known to all Sailors 
who have croſſed the Æquinoctial Line; and they 
reſemble each other in their thape, colour, and in 
the number of their Fins. But the Bonettoe is 
thought to be the fineſt eating by much: It is 
taken in the ſame manner as the Albicore. 


AMERICAN OI.DWIFF. 
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This fiſu is often tak#n notice of in the Rela- 
tions of modern Voyagers, being a fiſh well known 
to Sailors. 

It is about two Feet long, and nine Inches 
broad, having a ſmall Mouth and a large Eye. 
He has one large Fin on his Back, beginning at 
the hind part of his Head, and ending at the Tail; 
he has a pretty broad Fin on each ſide near the 
Gills, and another under the Belly. They are all 

| Ot 


| 4.224 i) 
of a very light blue, as the Body is of a deep 
blue. 'The edges of the Fins are yellow. His 
Body and Head have a great many ſpots and 
ſtreaks ſeeming to croſs each other. 

The Sailors often take this ſh in their voy- 


ages, and it is reckoned by them to eat agrecably 
enough. 


AN CHO VV. 


The ANCHovy 1s a mall fith about K 
and as long as one's Finger; but near Cheſt» they 
have been taken much larger. The Body 1: of a 
rounder make than a Herring's. The Eyes are 
large, the Body of a ſilver white, and the Gills 
are of a ſhining red; the Snout is ſharp; the 
Mouth wide, but without Teeth; yet the Jaws 
are as rough as a File, The Tail is forked. 

Anchovies are very common at Fenice and Ge- 
noa, as allo at Rome. They are likewiſe plentirul 
in · Catalonia, at Nice, Antibes, St. Tropez, and 
other places in Provence. | | 

They are moſt commonly taken in the Night in 
May, June, and July; for in theſe three Month; 
they leave the Ocean, and paſs up the Mediter- 
rancan towards the Levant, When they fiſh for 
Anchovies, and would take a large quantity, their 
method is to light a fire on an Iron Grate placed 
at the Poop of the Ship, ſo that the fiſh ſeeing the 
Iight make towards it, and are more eaſily taken. 

When the Anchovies are caught, they gut them, 
and take the Gills out of the Head, and whatever 
elſe is apt to putrify, and ſalt them. 

As to the manner of ſalting them, they do no- 
thing elſe but range them in Barrels of different 

ſizes, 
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ſizes, With a proper quantity of Salt; the largeſt 
Barrels do not weigh above ſix and twenty pounds. 

In chuſing Anchovies, thoſe that are leaſt ought 
to be pfeferrell; as alſo'thoſe that are white with- 
out, ted within, thut are firm, and have round 
Backs. ; 

There is another fort of fiſh ſold inſtead of 
Anchovies, called a Sardin, which is very proba- 
bly a young Pilchard, it being larger and flatter 
than an Anchovy, and not ſo well taſted, 


BALANCEFISH. 


The BALANCE-FIs H differs from all others 
in the monſtrous ſhape of its Head, which is like 
a Smith's Hammer. It grows to a very extraor- 
dinary ſize, and is of the Shark kind. 

The Eyes are placed on each fide of the Head, 
as far from each other as it is poſſible for them 
to bez they are large, round, and look rather 
downwards than upwards. He has a very large 
Mouth placed underneath his Head, which is fur- 
niſhed with exceeding ſtrong, broad, ſharp Teeth. 
The Tongue is broad, and like that of a Man. 
The Body is round and long, not covered with 
Scales, but with a Skin like Leather. The Back 
is Aſh-coloured, and the Belly white. 

BIB. See Coar-Fisn. 

BONETTOE. See ALBICORE. 


BOUNCE, 
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B OUN CH, ROUGH-HOUND, 
or M ORGA. 


The BouXce is ſometimes ſcen above tle 
length of two Feet, and is ſpotted like a Leopard. 
The ſpots are black, and the Skin Aſh- coloured 
with a reddiſh caſt; whence the French give it 
the name of Rouſelte. | 

The Belly is flat, and the Back broad; tlic 
Snout is ſhorter and more blunt than that of the 
Dog-fiſh ; the Mouth likewiſe is greater and broad- 
cr; the Jaws are full of ſharp-hooked Tecth 
bending inwards; the tongue is broad and ſmooth; 
the Snout does not reach above an Inch beyond 
the Aperture of the Mouih, which is in the un- 
der ſide of the fiſh; the Noſtrils are very large, 


the Eyes oval, and half covered with a Skin, the 


Gills have five Holes or Apertures on each ſide, 

the Firs are placed as in the Cut. 

He is caught very frequently in the Mediter- 

rancan, and not ſeldom in the Britiſh Ocean. 
There 1s another fiſh of this kind, which is 

called Catulus Minor, and differs from the former 


chiefly in being much leſs, and of a lighter co- 


lour. 

The fleſh of this laſt is commonly caten, and 
is ſold in the Fiſh-markets at Rome. The Skin 
of both is rough, and ſerves for the ſame purpo- 
ſes as the Skin of the Dog-fiſh, 

BRILL. See PEARL. 
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This fiſh ſometimes attains the length of fix 
Inches, but never exceeds an_ Inch in breadth, 
The colour varies, ſometimes it is reddiſh, ſome- 
times of a dark Olive, ſometimes green and white 
like a variable Silk, At the root of the Back-fin, 
on both ſides, are ten or twelve beautiful, round, 
black ſpots, encircled with a white Border. 

The Head is little, the Snout ſhort, the Mouth 
large, with one row of Teeth; the Eyes ſmall, 
of a reddith yellow, and covered with a Cuticle. 

This fiſh is taken frequemly on the Corniſb 
Coaſt; but of what uſe it does not appear. 


ee 


TheBuUTTERFLY-F1$SH is about ſeven Inches 
long. It is of a light blue, or Aſh-coloured, mix- 
ed with olive, or a dirty green. The Eyes are 
large, and of a Saftron-colour, being placed pretty 
near the top of the Head, The Mouth is not large. 


'The 


fleſhy. 
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The Teeth are long and round, and placed in a 


regular order. The Tongue is ſoft, round, and 


It has only one Fin on the Back, which reaches 
from the Head to the Tail. 
The Butterfly-fiſh is often expoſed to Sale at 


Venice, among other ſmall fiſh. 


X. 


The CEN T RINA is of the Dog kind, and is 

called by the Jtalians, Peſce Porco, either from 
his being like-a Sea-hog, or from his wallowing 
in the Maire. 
His Body, from the Head to the Vent, is of a 
triangular ſhape; the. Belly being broad and flat 
makes. one of the ſides, and the Back being ſharp 
makes the oppoſite Angle. The Liver of one was 
ſo large that it yielded ſix pounds of Oil. The 
colour is of a dark brown. 

The Head is ſmall and flat; the Mouth is ſmall, 
and on the under part of the Head; there are 


three rows of Teeth in the upper Jaw, and one 
in the lower. Behind the Eyes are two Holes in 


the ſhape of a Half- moon, which perhaps may 
ſerve for hearing. 

He is taken in the Mediterranean, and brought 
to the Fiſh-markets at Rome. But ſeldom caten, 
being of a poiſonous nature, 


COAL- 
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COAL-FISH, or RAWLIN-POLLACK. 


The Coar-Frsn is very like the Whiting- 
Pollack, only the lateral lines are white, broad, 
and not ſo crooked; the colour more black, lively, 
and ſhining ; the ſcales leſs, and the eyes larger 
and more protuberant. In a Cod the upper jaw is 
a little longer than the lower, but the direct con- 
trary obtains in this, the under jaw being longer 
than the upper. | 

They are taken on the Coaſt of Northumberland 
and Yorkſhire, and are called the Coal fiſh, from 
the black colour of their back and head: the young 
ones of this kind are called Billards, Pollards, and 
Rock Whitings. Sa 

Some reckon this Fiſh to be better than a 
Haddock, and inferior to a Whiting, or a Cod. 

There 1s another Fiſh of this kind, which the 
Corniſh people call a Bib, or Blinds, which grows 
to about the length of a foot, and is rather of a 
broadiſh make than thick and round. On the 
back it is of a light Olive or dirty yellow, and on 
the belly of a Silver colour. 

A Bin may be diſtinguiſhed from a Cod by its 
ſize, which is ſmaller ; and by its ſhape, which 
is ſhorter and broader. 


COCKLE. See OYSTERS. 


[-: ITY ) 
COD, or KEELING. 


The Cop is a Fiſh of about three feet long or 
upwards; thoſe that are ſmall. are called Codlings. 
It has different names from the different places 
where it is taken, and from the different manner of 
curing it: Hence it is called Green-fiſh, Iceland- 
hſh, Aberdeen-fiſh, North-Sea-Cod, Stock-fiſh, 
Poor John, and Bar rell'd Cod. 

It is a thick round Fiſh, with a large head and 
a prominent belly. It is brown onthe back, white 
underneath, and 1s full of yellow ſpots : the ſcales 
are ſmall, and ſtick cloſe to the ſkin ; the eyes 
are large, and covered with a looſe tranſparent 
ikin; on the lower Jaw is a barb of about an inch 
long; the tongue is broad, round, ſoft, and 
ſmooth; there are ſeveral rows of teeth in the 
Jaws, one of which is longer than the reſt: there 
are likewiſe teeth on the palate and in the throat. 

The ſtomach is large, and is often found full of 
imall fiſh, particularly herrings. 

The fleſh is exceeding good, and highly eſteem- 
ed. It is greatly in uſe as well treſh as ſalted; and 
in Lent, 1t goes by the general name of Salt- fiſh. 
The head cf a large Cod is thought, by thoſe who 
are judges of nice eating, to be a moſt excellent 
diſh. 

Freſh Cod, that is, Cod for 8 uſe, is 
caught every where on the coaſt of Great Britain; ; 
but there are particular times of fiſhing in par- 

ticular 
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ticular places, becauſe they are then fonud in 
great plenty. Thus from Eaſter to Whitſuntiae is 
the beſt ſeaſon at Alanby, Workington and White- 
haven, on the coaſt of Lancaſbire and Cumberland : 
On the Weſt part of Ireland from the beginning 
of April to the beginning of June: On the North 
and North Eaſt of Ireland from Chriſtmas to Mi- 
chaelmas : and on the North Eaſt of England from 
Eafter to Midſummer. 

But the chief ſupport of the Cod fiſhery are the 
Banks of Newfoundland, which are a kind of ſub- 
marine mountains, one of which called the Great 
Bank, 1s four hundred and fifty miles long, andan 
hundred broad, and ſeventy five from Newfound- 
land. The belt largeſt, and fatteſt Cod are thoſe 
taken on the ſouth fide of the Bank; thoſe on the 
North ſide are much ſmaller. 

The beſt ſeaſon for fiſhing for them is from the 
beginning of February to the end of April, at 
which time the fiſh which had retired during the 
winter to the deepeſt part of the ſea, return to 
the bank and grow very fat. 

"Thoſe that are taken from March to July keep 
well enough; but thoſe in July, Auguſt and Sep- 
tember, ſoon ſpoil. The fiſhing is ſometimes done 
in a month or fix weeks, ſometimes it holds fix 
months. 

When Lent begins to draw near, though the 
Fiſhermen have caught but half their cargo, yet 
they will haſten home wards, becauſe the markets 
are beſt at that time; and ſome will make a 
ſecond voyage before others have got a ſufficient 
cargo for the firſt. 

Each Fiſher can take but one at a time, and yet 
the moſt expert will catch from three hundred and 
fifty to four hundred ina day. They are all taken 
with a hook and line baited with the Entrails of 

L 2 other 
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other Cod, except the firſt. This is very fati- 
guing, both on account of the heavineſs of the fiſh 


and the coldneſs of the weather; for though the 


Great Bank lies frrm fort one to forty two degrees 
of Latitude, yet the weather in the ſeaſon of 
fiſhing is very fevere. 

The uſual ſalary allowed to the Captain and 
Sailors, is one third of the Cod that they bring 
home ſound. 

They ſalt the Cod on board the ſhip in the fol- 
lowing manner: they cut off the head, open the 
belly and take out the guts; then the Salter 
ranges them ſide by ſide at the bottom of the veſ- 
ſel, and head to tail a fathom or two ſquare: 
when one layer is complete, he covers it with ſalt, 
and then lays on another, which he covers as be- 
fore ; and thus he diſpoſes of all the fiſh caught in 
the ſame day, for care 1s taken not to mix thoſe 
of different days together. After the Cod has 
lain thus three or four days, they are removed 
into another part of the veſlel, and ſalted afreſh; 


and then it is ſuffered to lie till the veſſel has its 


burthen. Sometimes they are put into barrels for 
the conveniency of carriage. 

The principal places for fiſhing for Cod which 
is deſigned to be dried, is along the coaſt of Pla- 
centia in Newfoundland, from Cape Race to the Bay 
of Experts, within which limits there are ſeveral 
commodious ports for the fiſh to be dried in. 

In this fiſhing, veſſels of all fizes are uſed, but 
thoſe are more proper which have large holds, be- 


-cauſe the fiſh have not a weight proportionable to 
the room they take up. 


The time of fiſhing is in the ſummer ſeaſon, 
for the conveniency of drying the fiſh in the Sun: 
On which account European veſſels are obliged to 
ſet out in March or April: for as for thoſe that 

begin 
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begin their voyage in June or July, their deſign is 
only to purchaſe Cod that are already caught and 
prepared by the inhabitants of the Engliſh Colo- 
nies of Newfoundland, and the neighbouring parts ; 
in exchange for which we carry them Meal, 
Brandy, Linen, Melaſſes, Biſcuits, &c. 

The Fiſh which they chooſe for drying is of a 
ſmaller fort, which is the fitter for their purpoſe, 
becauſe the ſalt takes more hold of it. 

When the fiſhing veſſels arrive in any particu- 
lar part, he who touches ground firſt is intitled to 
the quality and privileges of Admiral, has the 
choice of his ſtation, and the refuſal of all the 
wood on the coaſt. 

As faſt as they arrive, they unrig all their veſ- 
ſels, leaving nothing but the ſhrouds to ſuſtain the 
maſts ; in the mean time the mates provide a tent 
on ſhore, covered with branches of fir, and fails 
over them, with a ſcaffold fifty or fixty feet long, 
and twenty broad: while the ſcaffold is building, 
the crew apply themſelves to fiſning, and as fait 
as they catch any fiſh, they open them, and ſalt 
them on moveable benches ; but the main ſalting 
1s performed on the ſcaffold. 

When the Fiſh have taken ſalt, they waſh them 


and lay them in piles, on the galleries of the tcaf- 


fold to drain; aſter this they range them on hur- 
dles only a Fiſh thick, head againſt tail, with the 
back uppermoſt. While they he thus, they take 
care to tuin and ſhiit them four times in every 
twenty-four hours, 

When they begin to dry, they lay them in heaps, 
ten or twelve a- piece, to retain their warmth, and 
continue to enlarge the heap every day till it 15 
double its firſt bulk; at length they join two of 
theſe heaps into one, which they continue to turn 
every day as hefore, and when they are thorough 

3 | ory, 


It is made much like an Eel, but is larger, o 
lighter colour, has bigger eyes, of a Silver-hue, 
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dry, they lay them in huge piles as large as hay- 
ſtacks. | | 
Heſides the body of the Fiſh, there are the 
tripes and tongues, which are ſalted at the ſame 
time with the Fiſh, and barrelled up. Likewiſe 
the roes being ſalted and barrelled up, are of Ser- 
vice to throw into the Sea to draw Fiſh together, 
particularly Pilchards. The oil is uſed for dreſ- 
ſing Leather, and other purpoſes, in the ſame 
manner as Train Oil. | 

When Cod leave the Banks of Newfoundland, 
they go in purſuit of Whitings; and it is owing 
to this that the return of the Whitings is frequent 
on our Coaſt, 

On the Coaſts of Buchan, the Scots catch a (mall 
kind of Cod, which is highly prized ; they falt 
it, and dry it in the Sun upon the Rocks, and 
ſometimes in the Chimney ; but the greateſt part 
of it is ſpent at home. See STOCK FISH. 


CONGER, or SEA-FE L. 


length, and of the thickneſs of a Man's _ 
a 


as alſo two white lines cn each fide, compoſed of 


a double row cf points, and a membranous Fin 


running 


e 
running all the length of the back to the very 
tall. 

At the very end of his Snout, the Conger has 
two {mall horns, or tubes, from whence a mucous 
liquor may be expreſſed ; and the like has been 
obſer ved in ſome kinds of Eels. In other reſpects 
it reſembles an Eel, | 

'The fleſh is very white and ſweet, but not eaſy 
of digeſtion, It was greatly eſteemed by the An- 
cients, and does not want 1ts advocates among the 
Moderns, eſpecially when it is fried. 

The young fry of this Fiſh are called Evers in 
Glouceflerſbire, where they are taken ingreat plen- 
ty, out of the Severn, in dark nights: they herd 
together in ſuch ſwarms, that they are caſily 
caught with a kind of Net made for that purpoſe, 
They are ſuppoſed to travel as far as Glouceſter and 
Tewkeſbury out of the ſea, for they are chiefly 
taken near thoſe places: they are ſo ſmall that they 
are made into cakes, and are ſold very common 
in that form : their ſze does not excced a ſmall 
Needle, which makes it very ſurprizing hew they 
ſhould come ſo far in ſuch ſhoals. 


CRAB, CRAWFISH, PRAWN and SHRIA{P, 


The CRAB is much of the ſame nature as the 
L 4 Lobſter, 
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Lobfter, and may be caught in the ſame manner, 
They often he in the mouths of Rivers, Creeks, 
and ponds made with ſalt water, and there they 
may be angled for with apiece of Liver, or the 
Garbage of a fowl. "There requires no great art 
in the management of this ſort of Angling ; the 
bait needs only be tied to a ſtring, and laid where 
they are ſuppoſed to be; as ſoon as they are aware 
of it they will ſeize it with their claws, and will 
not leave their hold till they are drawn up near 
the ſurface of the water : at which time a land- 
ing net ſhould be conveyed under them, and by 
that means they may be brought ſafe to land. 

The CRAw-FIs H, or CRavy-Fisn,exactlyre- 
ſembles a Lobſter in ſhape, and is to be found al- 
moſt in every brook and rivulet in England. The 
uſual way of taking them is by groaping, for they 
ſhelter themſelves in little holes on the banks of 
Rivers, where they ſearch for them with their 
hands; ſome will take in this manner ſeveral do- 
Zens in an afternoon : others will take a ſcore 
or two of Rods, or {mall ſticks, and ſplit them at 
one end, ſo that they may put a bait in the cleft ; 
theſe they ſtick in the mud at the ſide of the 
Brook at the diſtance of about eight or ten feet 
from each other. After ſome time they take them 
up, and if they perceive any game ſticking to 
them, they ſlide a little baſket made of Ruthes, 
having a long hardle to it, under the Craw Fith, 
and fo take them ſafely out of the water in the 
fame mrnner as Crabs ; for they will not ſuffer 
themiclve to be drawn higher than the Surface 
of the water, The beſt time for this ſport is 
after Sun ſet, for then they feed moſt eagerly. 
'There 1s likewiſe another way, more expeditious 
than this; which is to take a bunch of thorns, 
and lard it well with the thighs of Frogs, and 
throw 
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throw it into the water z in theevening the Craw- 
fiſh will throng about it in ſhoals, and ſo entan- 
gle themſelves in the thorns, that by gently pull- 
ing up the cord, which is faſtened to the bundle, 
and flipping a baſket underneath it, you may catch 
them every one. 

The PRAawn and the ShRIM harbour them- 
ſelves in- the holes of Rocks, and ſuch like places 
along the Sea-coaſt; and thoſe that live near the 
Sea-ſide may divert themſelves very agreeably in 
ſpending an hour or two in catching them : the 
Net that ferves for this purpoie is ſomething like 
a Cabbage-net, but deeper, and the Meſhes ſmall- 


er; this muſt be faſtened to a bow, with a handle 


of the ſame ſhape and fize as a tennis-ball racket. 
Thoſe who would take them muſt be upon the 
ipot as ſoon as it is high-water, that they may 
be ready with their nets when the tide begins to 
turn, At this time the nets muſt be thruſt into 
the holes and clefts of rocks, eſpecially ſuch where 
Sea-weeds grow ; when you lift them up, turn all 
that you take into a Pail, or ſome fuch thing, 
and then proceed from one part of the hole to ano- 
ther, till you think you have taken all that are 
there, You may try ſome places twice or thrice 
over; for when they are diſturbed they will ſhift 
their ſtation. By this method you may take ſeve- 
ral hundreds in an hour's time. 

The fleſh of all theſe ſorts of Fiſh are of the 
fame nature, and only differ in degree of good- 
neſs : they are all ſuppoſed to have a reſtorative 
quality, and therefore muſt, be very nouriſhing 
and wholefome, 
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CRAMP-FISH. 
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The CRame-Fisn is of a circular figure, all 
but the tail, which is long and flender. It is 
ſaid to grow to an extraordinary ſize; and yet one 
caught by F. Redi weighed ſixteen pounds. Its 
colour is of a dirty yellow, reſembling ſand or 
gravel, Its Eyes are ſmall, and almoſt covered 
with ſkin, behind which are two holes, in the 
ſhape of Halt-moons, which are ſuppoſed to be 
the Organs of hearing. On the upper part of the 
body are five remarkable black ſpots, placed in the 
ſame form as in the cut, and are a little bluciſh in 
the middle. 

The head of this fiſh is broad, and joined to the 
body, for which reaſon it ſcems to have no head 
at all; the extremities of the body end in fins. 
A little above the vent two fins ariſe, which have 
two appendages that ſerve for a Penis, as in 
the reſt of the cartilaginous kind, 

The moſt remarkable quality of this fiſh is, to 
benumb the hand of the perſon that touches it ; 
and it performs this to ſuch a degree, that it ſeems 
affected with the Cramp; from whence it derives 
the name of Cramp-Fiſh, 

The famous Kedi ordered one to be caught pur- 
poſely that he might make a trial of the nature 
of this benumbing quality. As ſoon as he touched 

the 
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the fiſh, he found a tingling in his hand, arm; and 
ſhoulder, attended with a trembling, and ſo acute 
a pain in his elbow, that he was obliged to take 
his hand away. The ſame troubleſome ſymptoms 
were renewed as often as he repeated the trial; 
however they grew weaker and weaker till the - 
creature died, which was in about three hours, 
Aſter it was dead, the benumbing quality quite 
ceaſed; for though it was handled never ſo much, 
it produced no effect. 

According to Borelli, the ſtupefactive quality of 
the Cramp-fiſh does not proceed from any poiſon- 
ous ſteam ; becauſe if he be touched when he is 
entirely at reſt, no effect is produced at all: be- 
ſides, if the fingers compreſs the extremities of 
the ſides ever ſo ſtrongly, the hand receives no 
damage; but if the hand lies upon the fleſhy part 
near the back bone, the violent Vibrations of the 
iſh will ſtupify it, and effect it with. a ſort of 
Cramp. | | 

The fleſh of the Cramp-fiſh is ſeldom or never 
brought upon the table, as being unwholeſome. 


CUT-TLEFTSH. 


The CuTT1LE-FisH is adeformed uncouth ſort 
of faſh ; the name of which is well known on ac- 
count of the bone, which is put to various uſes, 

He 


„ 

He has two trunks fixed to his head, which ſerve 
inſtead of hands; being not only uſeful in ſwim- 
ming, but in taking what ſerves for ſuſtenance, 

This Fifth carries underneath his throat a bag, 
or receptacle, full of liquor that is blacker than 
ink, which he diſcharges when purſued, and by 
that means conceals himſelf from the ſight of his 
enemies, and ſo makes his eſcape. Beſides, he 
has ſix feet on the upper part, and two larger be- 

low, armed with teeth. 

They are eaten very commonly in ſeveral parts 
of France, and are ſaid to be good meat. 

They live upon ſmall fiſh. 
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The Das is a little thicker than a Plaice, but 
much about the ſame ſize. He is a ſcaly Fiſh, 
and the ſcales are large for one of this kind. He 
feels pretty rough if you draw your fingers from 
the tail upwards ; but he bas no prickles neither 
on the middle of the fides, nor at the root of the 
ſurrounding fins: the ſituation of the eyes are 
like a Plaice : the colour of the upper part is of 
a dirty olive with a reddiſh caſt, and ſpeckled with 
ſpots of a duſky yellow. 

It differs from a Plaice in being thicker, in 
having large ſcales, in having no tubercles near 
the head, and in wanting the vermilion ſpots ; 
though fome have yellow ones. 

This fiſh is frequently met with in all parts 
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of the ſea that ſurround our Coaſt, The fleſh is 


firmer, and is thought to be better reliſhed than 
that of a Plaice. OT 


DOG-FISH, ar PICKED DOG-FISH. 


The Pickzpd DoG-FrsH has a roundiſh ob- 
long Body, which is covered with a rough'Skin 
of great uſe among the Joiners for poliſhing wood. 

The Back is of a browniſh Aſh-colour. The 


Belly is white, and more ſmooth than the other 


parts. The Eyes are in the ſhape of a Boat, 
and covered with a double Membrane. The 
Mouth lies juſt under the Eyes, and is furniſhed 
with a double row of ſmall Teeth, The Back 
is provided with two Fins; on the fore-part of 
both which are placed two Spines, or "Thorns, 
from whence he is called the picked Dog-fiſh, 
The Males have two Penis's, which join to the 
Belly-fins, near the Vent. The Tail is a little 
forked, and the Fin that others of this kind have 
between it and the Vent is wanting. 

The Dog-fiſh brings forth his young alive, 
which are produced from Eggs hatched within 
the Body of the fiſh, He never grows to any 
large bulk; the largeſt never weighing full twenty 
pounds, He has a large Stomach, and ſeveral 
Cuttle-fiſh have been found in it at once. He is 
frequently taken in the Britiſh Ocean, and in the 
Iriſh and Mediterranean Seas, | 

There is another Dog-fiſh, called the Smooth 
or Unprickly Hound, which is very like this, but 
he has neither Prickles nor Teeth. | 


The 
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'The fleſh of all theſe kinds of fiſh is rank and 


unwholeſome. 


DOLPHIN of the. Ancients. 


The DolrHIN, properly ſo called, is a Ce- 
taceous fiſh, and is covered with a ſmooth hard 
Skin. He has an oblong roundiſh Body, is Hog- 
back'd, has a long round Snout which is turned 
a little upwards. The cleft of his Mouth is long, 
and ſhuts very cloſe. The Teeth are ſmall and 


' ſharp. The Tongue large and fleſhy. The L.ycs 


are likewiſe large, but ſo covered with the Skin, 
that nothing but the Pupil appears; they are 
placed not far from the Mouth, and almoſt in the 
ſame line. On the top of the Snout is a double 
Pipe, by which he ſpouts out the water; it is 
placed before the Brain, and communicates with 
the Aſpera Arteria. 

'The fleſh 1s blackiſh, and reſembles that of a 
Hog. 'The parts which ſerve for Nutrition and 
Generation are more like Quadrupedes than fiſhes. 
In ſhort, the Kidneys, Penis, Vulva, Teſtes, 
and all the internal parts, have a great likeneſs to 
thoſe of Quadrupedes. 

He differs from the Porpus in having a long 
Gooſe-like Snout, in being more flender and 
fleſhy, but not ſo fat. The Porpus is leſs, but has 
a broader Back and a blunt Snout. | 

The Dolphin generates in the ſame manner as 
a Whale, and goes with Young about ten months, 

i ſeldom 
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ſeldom producing above one at a time, , or two 
at the moſt, and that in the midſt of the Summer. 
They live a conſiderable time, ſome ſay twenty- 
five or thirty years. They ſleep with their Snouts 
out of the water, and ſome have affirmed they 
have heard them ſnore. When they ſeem to play 
on the top of the water, it is a certain ſign of an 
approaching tempeſt, 
hey ſwim very ſwift, which is owing to the 
ſtrength of their Muſcles, and are often in ſhoals ; 
but there is never leſs than a Male and Female 
together. | | 
They will live three days out of the water, 
during which time they ſigh in ſo mournful a man- 
ner as to affect thoſe with concern, who are not 
uſed to hear them. The fleſh is ſeldom eaten 
but by very poor people, out of mere neceſ- 


ſity, | | 
DOLPHIN of the Mederns. 


The DoreniNn of the Moderns is taken from 
four or five to fix or ſeven Feet long. It is a 
hſh well known to Sailors, and by them greatly 
celebrated for its extraordinary beauty; but this 
beauty -muſt conſiſt in the colour rather than the 
ſhape, ſor neither the head nor the body are of 
ſuch a regular proportion as to merit the leaſt 
1 The Back, Belly, and Fins are of a live- 
y green, mixed with a ſilver colour; the Belly :s 
white, but every part is ſpotted with a ſhining 
blue, which renders this fiſh a very agreeable 
ſight both in the water and out, 'There is only 


one 
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one broad Fin on his Back, which runs the whole 4 
length of his tapering Body, and always ſtands 0 
upright when he ſwims. ( 
'This fiſh is a very ſwift Swimmer, and will 


accompany a ſhip for a long while together, and i 
very often proves a ſeaſonable relief; and as the 
fleſh is very well taſted, though dry, the Sailors ir 
l are never backward in endeavouring to make a 
| meal of them as often as they can. b 
l The Dolphins are a great enemy to the Fly- 
i ing-fiſh; and are always purſuing them, which 5 
"4 is one reaſon of their being ſeen ſo often out of | 
4 the water. Some writers call this fiſh a Dorado. C 
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The DoREE is a very broad flat fiſh, and al- 
moſt every where of an equal thickneſs. He is 
ſhaped almoſt like a Plaice, but ſwims erect, and 
therefore ought not to be numbered among the 
flat fiſh. 
The Head is very large; the Mouth monſtrouſſy 
wide; the Eyesyellow and great; the Sides are of 1 


Al 
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an Olive colour, variouſly mixed with a light Blue. 
On each fide there is a black ſpot as big as a 
ſilver groat. There are teeth in both the jaws 3 
the tongue is long, ſharp and ſmooth ; the lateral 
lines bent as in the figure, the tail round, 

The ſize of this fiſh is generally about eighteen 
inches long and ſeven or eight broad, | 

The fleſh is tender and eaſy of digeſtion, and 
by many thought ſuperior to that of a Turbot. 

This Fiſh was formerly hung up in Churches, 
on account of the remarkable ſpots that appear on 
each ſide, which were ſaid to be the marks of St. 
Chriſtopher's fingers, who caught this fiſh as he 
was Carrying our Saviour over a ford: or, ac- 
cording to others, becauſe this was the fiſh out of 
whole mouth St. Peter took the money wherewith 
to pay tribute; and that the ſpots are elegant 
repreſentations of the coin, being left as a memo- 
rial of the miracle. But theſe ſort of fables meet 
with little credit now, even among the Roman 
Catholics themſelves. 

They are taken both in the Ocean and in the 
Mediterranean Sea, and are often expoſed to ſale 
at Penzance in Cornwall ; and have often been 
brought to the London markets by the land carria- 
ges for fiſh, and fold at a high price. 
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This fiſh, when full-grown, does not exceed 
nine 
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nine inches in length. It has fome reſemblance 
of a Miller's Thumb, the fore part being much 
larger in proportion than that towards the tail. It 
has no ſcales. The belly is broad and flat; the 
ſides are divided in the middle by a rough line; 
the top ot the head is black, and there are three or 
four black patches on the back, but the ſpaces be- 
tween them are pale; the ſides beneath the line , 
are yellow ; the belly is white, 

The noſtrils are ſmall ; the mouth large, armed 
with ſeveral rows of ſmall teeth; the tongue is 
broad, large, and ſmooth ; the eyes are covered 
with a looſe traniparent membrane; the pupils 
are ſmall, and encompaſſed with a red circle, 
When the tail is ſpread it is ſomewhat roundiſh. 

He feeds upon (hrimps, ſmall fiſh, and ſea in- 
ſes, as appears from opening the ſtomach. 


FL YING-FISH e SEA-SWALLOW, 
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The FLy1NG-FI$SH is very common between 
the Tropics, There are ſeveral forts of them, but 
they are all about the bigneſs of a Herring, and | 
their Gill fins are fo long and broad, that they look c 
like wings; with theſe they are enabled to ſkim 
along the ſurface of the water in the manner of a a 
Swallow, inſomuch that it is very common for 

them 
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them to fly into the ſhips which are failing in 
thoſe Seas. "They are an excellent bait for the 
Dolphin, and are often made uſe of by the Sailors 
for that purpoſe. "They cannot fly far, becaule 
their Wings ſoon ſtand in need of wetting. 

There is a ſort of a Flying-fiſh ſometimes ſeen 
in the Mediterranean; between the Trepics, they 
appear by thouſands at a time, and it is thought a 
very good diverſion to ſee the art they make uſe 
ob. to avoid the Dolphins. 

FROG-FISH or TOAD-FISH. 


The FrRoc-FisH reſembles a Tad- Pole in 
ſhape, and ſeems to be of a middle nature between 
the boney and the geiſtly fiſh, His Head is of a 
circular figure, and very large in proportion to 
his Body. His Mouth is monſtroufly wide, and 
the lower Jaw ſtands out an Inch farther than the 
upper. Both his Jaws are armed with long fharp 
Teeth. He has likewiſe 'T eeth on the Palate, and 
at the root of the Tongue, which is large and broad, 

On the lower part of the Body, under the 
Throat, are placed two Pins which reſemble the 
Feet of a Mole, by the aſſiſtance of which they 
creep at the bottom of the Sea. 

The fleſh of this fiſh is white when it is boiled, 
and reſembles that of a Frog in taſte, 
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The GirT-Hte ap, fo called from the remark- 


able Semicircle of a gold colour between its Eyes, 


is broad and flat, being in ſome reſpects like a 
Bream ; it grows to be two Spans in length, but 
ſeldom weighs full ten pounds. 

The fleſh is neither ſoft nor hard, but of a mid- 


dle conſiſtence, and yields good nouriſkment, It 


is ſeldom taken in the Summer, but often in the 
Winter, when it is higheſt in ſeaſon. It is fern 
in the Fiſh-markets of Rome in great plenty; nor 
is it a ſtranger upon the Britiſh coaſt, it being 
taken in the Ocean as well as theMediterrancan, 


GURNARD, (GRE V). 


The GrEy-GuRNaAuD has a Back of a dirty 
green, ſometimes ſpecklec. with black, and always 
with yellow or white. The lateral line 1s more 
rough and prominent in this than in others of the 
ſame kind. Under this line the fides are of a 
lighter colour, and fuller of white ſpots. The 
Belly, as in moſt other fiſh, is white; the Head 

is 
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is large, and covered with boney plates, the up- 
permoſt of which ſerves for a ſhield to the top of 
the Head. It is very common in the Britiſh Ocean, 
and frequently met with in'the South of England. 


GURNARD (RED), or ROTCHET. 


This fiſh is not ſo large as the Grey Gurnard, 
it never exceeding a Foot in length. It has a 
large boney Head, armed with Prickles ; the Body 
gradually decreaſes in thicknels from the Head to 
the Tail, which is very ſmall; both the Body and 
Fins are of a reddiſh colour, from whence it de- 
rives its name. 

The fleſh is hard, brittle, white, well-taſted, 
and wholeſome, claiming a place among fiſh of 
the higheſt eſteem. a 

This fiſh makes an odd fort of a noiſe, which 
ſome fancy to be like the ſinging of a Cuckow, 
others like the grunting of a Hog ; others again 
affirm, that when it is taken out of the water and 
touched, it erects its Prickles, and cries Curre 
very plainly ; whence, in ſome parts of England, 
they go by the name of Curres. | 


GURNARD, 


1 
G URN AR D, (YELLOW, 


This fiſh is very uncommon, and was firſt de- 
{ſcribed 1 Tyſon, in the Philoſophical Tranſ* 
aftions, NY. 233, From the likeneſs of the Fins 
he placed it among the Gurnard kind, for they 
had no name for it on the Coaſt of Suſſex, where 
it was taken: He therefore calls it, The ſmooth 
Gurnard of a blueiſh Yellow. 


nn o ex. 


An HApDO c is of a middle ſize, between a 
Cod and a Whiting. This fiſh is blackiſh on the 
Back, and is covered with ſmall Scales. From 
- the upper corner of the Gills to the Tail there 
runs a black line; and on the middle of both 
ſides, not far from the Gills, is a large black ſpot, 
which they ſay is a Mark made by the Finger and 
Thumb of St, Peter, that he might diſtinguiſh this 
fiſh from others, as being very much to his like- 


ing. 


| e 
ing. The ſame Monkiſh Fable is told of another 
fiſh called the Piper. 

The Eyes are large, and there is a Barb on the 
lower Jaw, about an Inch long. The Tail is 
forked. In other things it reſembles a Cod. | 

Some reckon this to be but a coarſe fiſh, and 
apt to cauſe Fevers; but that chiefly happens when 
it is taken in the Seas that are ſhallow and muddy, 


as about Frieſland : But where the Seas are deep, 
and the water clear, this fiſh is wholeſome enough, 
and the taſte is far from being deſpicable. 


. 


The HAKE is a fiſh about halt a yard long, 
and ſometimes more. It is ſhaped ſomething like 
a Pike, from whence it derives its name. - 

Willoughby compares it to a Whiting, which it 
is moſt like, both in the ſhape and colour. The 
Back is of a light colour; the Belly of a dirty 
white; the Scales are ſmall; the Head broad and 
fat; the Mouth is large, like a Pike's, and full 
of ſharp "Teeth. His fleſh is ſoft and tender, 

The proper time of fiſhing for Hake, at Fi/- 
card, and other places between Wales and Ireland, 
is from Whitſuntide to St. Famer s-tide, 


HALT BUT; 
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The HALYBUrT is the largeſt of all flat fiſh. 
It exceeds the Turbot greatly, and is of a longer 
make. One of theſe fiſh of a yard long, is about 
half a yard broad, Some of them weigh one hun- 
dred pounds, but thoſe eſteemed beſt to the taſte, 
are from forty to ten pounds each. The Jews are 
very fond of it. | 

It is found in the German andBritiſh Oceans, 
and likewite in the Iriſb Sea. It is thought to be 
nearly as good as a Turbot. | 
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The HERRING is a well known fiſh, of nine 
Inches or a Foot in length. It is commonly 
thought to be the Halec of the Ancients, which is 
a great miſtake; for Halec is not the name of any 
ſort of fiſh, but only of a Sauce to ſalt fiſh in ge. 
neral. | 

That which diſtinguiſhes this kind of fiſh from 
all others, is a ſcaly line that runs along the mid- 
dle of the Belly from the Head to the Tail. 

A Herring dies immediately after it is taken out 
of the water, whence the Proveyy ariſes, As dead 

| as 
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as a Herring: the fleſh is every where in eſteem, 
being fat, ſoft and delicate, eſpecially if dreſſed as 
ſoon as taken: that it is a fiſh every where in eſ- 
teem, appears from the vaſt quantities that are 
taken and conſumed, as well ſalted, dried, and 
pickled, as freſh. 

It was a queſtion formerly, whether Herrings 
fed upon any thing beſides water; but Lewenkseck + 
has made it evident, that they come every year in 
purſuit of worms and ſmall fiſh, which at the time 
of their arrival abound in the Channel ; for when 
they have cleared the Northern Seas of their ſtock 
of Proviſions, then they travel Southward in ſearch 
of a. freſh ſupply. Their moſt conſtant abode 
ſeems to be in the Seas between the North of Scot- 
land, Norway, and Denmark, from whence they 
make annual excurſions through the Britiſh chan- 
nel, as far as the coaſt of Normandy. 

The Dutch begin their Herring-fiſhery on the 
14th of June, and employ no leſs than a thouſand 
veſſels therein: theſe veſſels are a kind of barks, 
called Bufles, carrying from forty-five to ſixty ton, 
and two or three {mall cannon, | 

None of them are allowed to ſtir out of port 
without a convoy, unleſs they carry twent 
pieces of cannon among them all, in which caſe 
they are permitted to go in conſort. Before they 
ſet out they make a verbal agreement, which has 
the ſame force as if it was in writing. 

The regulations of the Admiralty of Holland 
are in a great meaſure followed by the French, and 
other nations: the principal are, that no fiſher 
ſhall caſt his net within a hundred fathom of 
another*s boat: that while the nets are caſt, a 
light ſhall be kept on the hind part of the veſſel: 
that when a boat is by any accident obliged to 
leave off fiſhing, the {gut ſhall be caſt into 


the 
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the ſea: likewiſe, that when the greater part of 
the Fleet leaves fiſhing, and caſt anchor, the reſt 
ſhall be obliged to do the ſame. 

The beſt times of fiſhing on the coaſt of Nor- 
folk and Suffolk, near Yarmouth, Leſtoffe, and 
Southweld, are from the middle of September till 
the middle of October. The nets that they uſe 
are about five yards deep, and twenty-five yards 
long : they ſometimes faſten ſo many of theſe nets 
together as will take in a mile in compaſs. 


They judge whereabouts the Herrings lie by the 


hovering and motion of the Sea-birds, which con- 
tinually purſue them in expectation of prey: the 
Fiſhers, as they row gently along, let their nets 
fall into the Sea, taking their courſe as nearly as 
they can againſt the tide,. that ſo when they draw 
their nets they may have the aſſiſtance of the tide. 
As ſoon as any boat has got its load, it makes to 
the ſhore, and delivers the Herrings to the Man 
who is to waſh and gut them. 

They diſtinguith their Herrings into ſix different 
ſorts, as the fat Herring, which is the largeſt and 
thickeſt of all, and will keep about two or three 
months; the Meat-herring, which is likewiſe 
large, but not ſo thick nor ſo fat as the former; 
the Night-herring, which is of a middle ſize; 
the Pluck, which has received ſome damage from 
the nets; the Shotten-herring, which has loſt its 
Milt or Spawn; and the Copſhen, which by ſome 
accident or other has been deprived of its head, 

All theſe forts of Herrings are put into a tub 
with Salt or Brine, where they he for twenty-four 
hours; then they are taken out and put into 
wicker baſkets, and waſhed; after this they are 
ſpitted on ſmall wooden ſpits, and hung up in a 
Chimney built for that N at ſuch diſtances 


that the Smoak may have free acceſs to them all. 
| When 
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When they have filled theſe places, which will 
hold ten or twelve thouſand, they kindle the Bil- 
lets which are laid on the floor, in order to dry 
them; this done, they ſhut the doors, all other 
Air-holes being ſtopt before, and immediately the 
place is filled with ſmoke. This is repeated every 
quarter of an hour, inſomuch that a ſingle laſt of 
Herrings requires five hundred Billets to dry 
them, A Laſt is ten Barrels, each Barrel con- 
taining near a thouſand Herrings. Theſe, thus 
prepared and dried, are called Red-Herrings. 

The Pickled-Herrings are beſt done by the 
Dutch, who take them tor that purpoſe about the 
Summer Solſtice. The uſual method of pickling 
them is this: As ſoon as the Herrings are taken 
out of the Sea they are gutted and waſhed: then 
they are put into a ſtrong brine, made with wa- 
ter and Sca-ſalt, for fifteen hours; after this they 
are taken out and well drained, and put in a re- 
gular order into Barrels, with a layer of Salt at 
the bottom of the Barrel, and another at the top, 
They then take care to ſtop them up carefully 
that no air may get in, nor brine out, either of 
which would be prejudicial to the fiſh. 

Herrings always ſwim in ſhoals, delighting to 
be near the ſhore, They ſpawn but once a year, 
and that is about the Autumnal Equinox, a little 
before which, like many other fiſh, they are 
higheſt in ſeaſon. 


HORN-FIH, or GARR-FISH. 
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TheHonx-Fisn is a long, flender, and round- 


iſh fiſh. The ſnout is very long, ſlender, and 


ſharp; the Head is flat, and of a blueiſh green; 
the lower Jaw is longer than the upper; but what 
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is moſt remarkable of all, the upper Jaw is move- 
able, as in a Crocodile. 

It does not grow to any large ſize; for ſix of 
thoſe that are uſually taken will not weigh a 
pound, Theſe fiſh are generally caught with 
Mackerel, and are very much of the ſame taſte, 
but the Back-bone being of a green-colour, few 
people care to eat them on that account. But 
though the fleſh is hard and dry, and conſequent- 
Iy not very eaſy of digeſtion, yet it yields good 
nouriſhment. 


ISING-GLASS-FISH. 


The IsixG-GLass-Fisn has a very thick, 
heavy, large Head; the Mouth is very long and 
wide, 

The length of this fiſh is about twenty-four 
Feet, and it weighs above four hundred pounds, 
It is uſually met with in the ſeas about Muſcovy, 
and in the Danube. 

The fiſh is ſweet and viſcid, and eats beſt 
„hen it has been ſome time in ſalt; the fleſh of 
the Back has the taſte of Veal, and that of the 
Z<lly is thought to be as ſweet and good as Pork. 
It is a very common Diſh in Muſcovy, and the 
Jelly is very wholefome and nouriſhing, - 

As to the manner of making the Iſing-glaſs, 
the Guts, Stomach, Tail, Fins, and Skin, are 
taken and boiled till they are all diſſolved that will 
diſſolve; then the liquor is ſtrained and ſet to 
cool; when it is cold, the fat is carefully taken 
off, and the liquor itſelf is boiled again to a juſt 
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conſiſtency, after which it is cut into thin ſlices, 
then hung upon a ftring and carctully dried, That 
which is cleareſt and whiteſt is beſt. The chief 
Conſumption of this is by the Wine Merchants, 
who make ule of it to fine, or force their Wine 
as they themſelves term it. 
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The 11720 pts Kain: in le "FRE and round 
covered with ſmall icales that ſtick cloſe to it. 
The back and ſides of ſome are Olive, of others 
Aſh-coloured or Grey. 

The Fleſh of a Ling, when juſt caug't, is very 
delicious, and when falted and dried is juſtly pre- 
ferred before all other {alt fiſh. 

It 1s frequently taken near Penzance, and am 0n9 
the Iſlands of Scotland. On the North Faſt of 
England it may be taken from Eaſter ti! Id fm 
mer, and on the north-caſtof Ireland from Chri/s- 
mas to Michaz!mas, 
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The LopsTER is better known by ſiglit than 


any delcriptioa that can be given of it. I ney 
always feec at the bottom of the w ater, and are 
furniſhod with a pair of ſtrong claws, with wil ich 
they faſter 01 the larger prey that happens to come 
within their rcach; but when none ſuch offers, 
they ſearch the beds of mud and gravel for the 


worms that commonly lie hid therein. 
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The beſt taſted Lobſters are caught off the Ie 


of Weight ; but thoſe things few in quantity, the 
Landon Markets are chiefly ſupplied from Norway 


and the Or ney Iſles. 

Lobſters are taken with pots, as they are called, 
made of wicker work; in thele they put the bait 
and throw them to the bottom of the ſea, in fix 
or ten fathom water, or ſometimes deeper: into 
theſe the Lobſters will creep for the ſake of the 
bait and by that means is deprived of its liberty. 
'T heir fleſh is ſweet; reftorative,and very innocent. 


The Lume is about a Foot or a Foot and a 
half long, and is a thick deformed fiſh, as the 
name implies. The belly is broad and red, the 
back is narrow, the body without ſcales, but 
there are black tharp Tubercles on all parts of 
the Skin, 

It is a very common Fiſh, and frequently ſeen in, 
tlie markets, but the fleſh is in no great eiteem. 
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The MACKEREL is generally a Foot, and ſome- 
times 
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times a foot and a half long. The body is long, 
round, thick, and fleſhy, but towards the tail very 
fender and ſmall. It is not entirely void of ſcales, 
but they are very thin and little, Underneath 
the lines that divide the ſides in the middle it is 
of a bright ſilver colour, and above them of a 
blueiſh green; from the back towards the ſides 
proceed ſeveral dark ſtreaks, which by diverſify- 
ing the Colour contribute greatly to the beauty 
of the fiſh. | 

It is a fiſh of prey, and exceeding voracious z 
there are often ſound ſmall fiſh in its belly. 

Mackerel are found in large ſhoals in divers 
parts of the Ocean, but eſpecially on the coaſts 
of France and England. They enter the Engliſh 
Channel in Abril, and take their courſe through 


the ſtraits of Dover, inſomuch that in June they 


advance as far as Cornwall, Suſſex, and Kent, Nor- 
mandy and Picardy. 

They are taken either with the Angle or with 
Nets. Whenthey are angled for, it muſt be out 
of a boat, ſmack, or ſhip that lies at anchor. The 
beſt bait for them is a bit of a Herring put upon a 
ſtrong hook ; but when this is wanting, a Shrimp, 
ora bit of any other Fiſh will do, or even apiece 
of ſcarler cloath ; for they bite ſo freely there is 
no danger of not having iport; when you have 
taken one, their own fleſh will ſerve for a bait. 
There is no occaſion to be curious about your 
tackle, for you may even fiſh without a rod, 
and with ſeveral hooks at a time. 

In the weſt of England they fiſh for them with 
nets near the ſhore, in the following manner: 
One man fixes a pole into the ſand near the ſea, 
to which he makes faſt one end of a long net. 
Another in a boat takes the other end of the 
Net in his boat, and rows round in a circuit as 
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far as the length of the net will permit, and then 
back towards the ſhore; when his boat turns 
round he ſteps into the water, and taking the 
Cord of the net with him, drags the net towards 
the ſhore ; then upon a ſignal given, both the 
Men draw the net out of the fea, and by this 
Method often catch three or four hundred fith ; 
they are immediately carried away by horſes, which 
wait for that purpoſe, The quantity of Mackerel 
taken upon that coaſt ſometimes is almoſt incredi- 
ble; and when they are ſo cheap they are not 


worth carrying away. 


O 


The fleſh of a Mackerel is very good when 
treſh, eſpecially if they are dreſſed when juſt 
taken out of the water; and there is ſuch a dit- 
terence between them and thoſe that are brought to 
Lindon, that. it is not to be conceived by any that 
have not tried. However, they are not to be de- 
ſpiſed even when they are well cured by Pickling, - 
and put up into barrels. 

There are two ways of pickling them; the firſt 
is by opening and gutting them, and filling their 


bellies with 1alt, craming it as hard in as poſſible, 
with a ſtick; which done they range them in 
Strata, or rows at the bottom of the veſſel, ſtrew- 
ing falt betwcen the Layers. 

Inthe ſecond way, they put them immediately 
into tubs of brine made of freſh Water and Salt, 
and let them ſtecp ſo long till they think they have 
imbibed ſalt enough to make them keep; after this 
they take them out and barrel them up, taking 
care to preſs them down cloſe, 
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The MA1D is a young 'T hornback, and though 
ſomething like the "join is of a different ſpecies, 
the Maid often abounding with prickles iſſuing 
from round hard ſubſtances concealed within the 
fleſh ; whereas the Skate is free from any prickles : 
Neither is it ſo much eſteemed for delicacy as the 


Skate, 


MONK, or ANGEL-FISH. 


The Moxx-FisH is of a middle nature be- 
tween a Shark and a Skate, It grows to a large 
ſ1ze, often weighing ſixty pounds. Rondeletius 
affirms, they ſometimes grow to the bigneſs of a 
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Man, and that he ſaw one which weighed a hun- 
dred and ſixty pounds. 

The Skin of this fiſh is very rough, and cover- 
ed all over with a filthy flime. It is very much 
uſed to poliſh Wood and Ivory, and gocs by the 
general name of fiſh ſkin. Tts colour upon the 
Back and ſides is of a duſky Aſh; but on the Bei- 
ly it is white. | 
| The Head is roundiſh at the extremity, where 
| the Mouth is placed, quite different from thoſe 
| fiſh to which it ſeems to be allied. It has three 
rows of tecth in each Jaw, each row conſiſting of 
eighteen, ſo that the whole number amounts to 
one hundred and eight ; but there is ſome varia- 
tion in this. 

The fleſh of this fiſh is in no repute. The ſkin 
is in great requeſt for making Sheaths, Caſes, 
& c. Jovius affirms, that this is the ſkin of which 
the Turks make Shagreen. 

The Monk-fiſh is to be met with in all parts 
of the Ocean, and is frequently taken on the Coaſt 
of Cornwall. 

MUSCLE. Sec OysTrRs. | 

OL D-WIFE, or WRASSE. 


The Orp Wirx is in ſhape like a Tench, 
and in length about nine Inches. 
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'The fleſh is no way to be commended, either 


for an agreeable taſte or wholeſome proper- 
ties. | 

The people of Cornwall call this fiſh a Wraſſe; 
and the Welſh, Gwrack, which has ſome affinity 
to it in ſound, and ſignifies an Old Woman. 


ORB, or SEA WEATHER-COCK. 


The ORB is taken in the mouth of the river 
Nile in Egypt. The figure is nearly ſpherical, 
the Tail only excepted. It is covered with a 
hard ſkin which is all over beſet with ſharp 
prickles. 

This fiſh is not eatable, it being either all 
Head or Belly, which you pleaſe; and is com- 
monly hung up in the Cabinets of the curious as 
a rarity, 


„ 
OYSTER, MUSCLE, COcKLI, 
and PERRIWINKLE. | 


'Theſe are ſo well known to all, that they ſtand 
in no need of a particular deſcription. 

The OvsTERr cafts his Spawn or Spat, in 
May, which at firſt appears like the drop of a 
Candle; it ſticks to any hard ſubſtance it falls up- 
on, and ſeems to be provided with a ſhell in two 
days time, and in three vears they are fit for the 
market. 

Colcheſter, Merſey, and Brickleſea in Eſſex, 
have been long famous for fattening great quan- 
tities in pits, or beds, contrived to admit the Sea 
water. From whence they are packed up in 
barrels, and ſent to all. parts of the kingdom in 
the months of Nevember and December, being 
eſtecmed ſuperior to any others of the kind. 

Theſe Oyſlers they term natives, and they are 
altogether incapable of moving from the place 
where they are brſt ſpawned. For this reaſon 
the Dredgers make uſe of a fort of nets, which 
are faſtened to a ſtrong broad Iron Hoop with a 
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ſharp edge, which they drag along the bottom of 
the Sea, and fo take the Oyſters. 

The Oyſters thus taken are carried to different 
places, where they are laid in beds, or rills, of 
Salt-water, in order. to fatten them, and theſe 
they term layers. Thoſe which, when they are 
ſpawned, happen to ſtick to rocks, often grow to 
a very large ſize, and are called Rock-Oyſters. 
And it is fo far from being ſtrange that the 
Oyſters ſtick to the rocks in this manner, that 
it 1s very common for Sailors to ſee millions hang 
on the the roots of Mangrove-trees at low water, 
in the mouths of rivers, in many parts of the 
world. What is commonly ſaid of their chang- 
ing their ſides at the ebbing of the tide cannot be 
true; for they have not the leaſt power to do any 
thing but to ſhut and open their ſhells. 

But it is otherwiſe with the MusCLE and 
Cocks; for they being lighter, are more liable 
to be carried along by any motion of the water, 
and if they cannot move themſelves from place 
to place, they can, however, hinder themſelves 
from being the ſport of the waves, For this pur- 
pole they are capable of forming ſeveral ſtrings, 
of the thickneſs of hairs, about three Inches 
long, and ſometimes to the number of two hun- 
dred and fifty, With theſe they lay hold of any 
thing that is near them. Mr. Reaumur has often 
ſeen them making theſe threads, and when he 
has cut them off they have begun to make others. 
This mechaniſm is ſtill more evident in the Pinna 
Marina, with regard to the fineneſs and number 
of their threads: This is a Shell-fiſh, which, on 
the coaſt of Provence, grows to the length of 
a foot, and on the coaſt of Italy to that of two 
feet. The production of this Animal is as bne 
as ſilk, and is made uſe of for the ſame purpoſes 


to 
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to this very day at Palermo in Sicily; for they 
make various kinds of Stuffs, and other curioſi— 
ties, of the Silk of this laborious ſhell-fiſh. 

'The inſtrument that the Muſele employs in 
producing theſe threads is what we commonly 
call the tongue, in the midſt of which is a narrow 
channel, which ſerves as a ſort of a mould for 
their firſt formation. 

The COCKLE has likewiſe a power of making 
theſe threads as well as the Muſcle; the only 
difference is, that thoſe of the Cockle are more 
thick and ſhorter. | 
As for the PERRIWINKLE, there is nothing 
remarkable can be ſaid of it, but what belongs in 
common to all Animals that have ſhells. 


PEARL er LUG-ALEAF. 
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'The PEARL differs from a Plaice much in the 
ſame manner as a 'Turbot, that is, in not having 
any rough lines at the root of the Fins which ſur- 
round it; in having the Eyes placed on the left 
ſide, to the right of the Mouth, and farther diſ- 
tant from each other; likewiſe in having the 
Back- fin take its riſe nearer the mouth, 

'Thote 
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Thoſe caught on the coaſts of Devon and Corn- 
wall are called Brill, and by ſome eſteemed equal 


to Turbot, being a firm, well-taſted fiſh. 
PERRIWINKLE. See OysTER. 
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The P1LCHARD is neue avove nine Inches 
long, and is ſomewhat of a thicker maxe than a 
Herring, The Back is of a blueiſh green, the 
Belly and Sides of a filver colour; near the up- 
per corner of the Gills, on both ſides, there are 
black ſpots, and in ſome there are four or five 
placed in a right line towards the Tail, The 
Mouth is wide, but there are no Teeth, either 
in the Tongue, Palate, or Jaws. The Eyes are 
of a middle fiz.e, and of a filver colour, with a 
little tincture of red. In moſt other things it re- 
ſembles a Herring. 

The fleſh eats admirably well, and is more 
firm and delicate than that of a Herring; and, 
beſides, its ſalutary properties are no way inferior 
to its taſte. 

The Pilchard is a fiſh of paſſage, and ſwims 
in ſhoals in the ſame manner as the Herring and 
Anchovy, The chief fiſheries are along the coaſt 
of Dalmatia, to the ſouth of the Ifland of I/ſea; 
on the coaſts of Bretagne, from Belleiſle as tar as 
Brei; and along the coaſts of Carnwall and De- 
vonſhire. That on the coaſt of Dalmatia is ſo 
plentiful, that it not only furniſhes all Greece, 
but a great part of /taly. That on the coaſt of 

Bretagns 
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Bretagne empioys yearly above three thouſand 
Sloops, and molt of the Seamen of the country. 

The Pilchards caught on our own coaſts are 
not ſo much valued, though bigger, as thoſe on 
the coaſt of France, which is owing to their not 

being ſo well cured, | 
Ihe ſeaſon of fiſhing is from June to Septem- 
zer; though ſometimes they are caught on the 
coaſt of Cornwall at Chriſtmas. 

Near France they uſe the roes of Cod-fiſh as 
baits, which, thrown into the Sea, make them 
riſe from the bottom, and run into Nets placed 
for that purpoſe. 

The Pilchards naturally follow light; and for 
that reaſon will gather about a Boat which car- 
ries a light in the Night-time ; which renders the 
fiſhery much more expeditious and eaſy. 

On the coaſts of Devonſhire and Cornwall they 
ſet men to watch on the tops of mountains and 
cliffs, whom they call Huers, who are able tio 
diſcover when a ſhoal of Pilchards are coming, by 
the blackneſs or purple-colour of the water, and 
in the night by its ſhining. When the Huey 
perceive, by theſe marks, where the fiſh are, 
they direct the Boats and Veſſels, by ſigns befor 
agreed upon, how to manage their Nets, which 
they call Saines, by which means they often take 
at one draught a hundred thouſand Pilchards, and 
upwards, 

'They lay the Pilchards in a heap, in a Ware- 
houſe, upon the ground, placing one layer upon 
another, with a ſufficient quantity of ſalt between 
each; thus they go on, laying ſiratum ſuper ſtra- 
tum, as the Chemiſts ſpeak, till they are an Ell 
and a half high; after they have remained fifteen 
or eighteen days in this manner, and are tho- 
roughly ſalted, they take them out and truſt 
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wooden ſpits through their Gills, that they may 
waſh them with greater eaſe. When they have 
been waſhed twice they put them into barrels, and 
preſs them down with heavy weights, which force 
out a great quantity of oil, ſerviceable for many 
Purpoſes ; then they fill the barrels up again, and 
ſell them to the Merchants. This fiſhery yields 
great profit to the people of thoſe parts. 


PILOT-FISH 


This fiſh is an attendant upon the Shark, and 
is never ſeen but in his company, generally ſwim- 
ming before him as though he was his pilot; 
whence our ſailors have beſtowed the title of 
Pilot fiſh upon him. 

That there is ſome natural friendſhip between 
theſe two fiſh, is pretty certain; for they are 
always ſeen in each others company, but upon 
what account is very hard to determine; though 
they are ſaid to go before to direct the Shark to 
his prey. They are about the ſize of a middling 
Whiting and make a very beautiful appearance 
inthe Water playing about the Shark, who will 
not meddle with them though he is ever fo 
hungry. 

They are moſt commonly ſtruck with a Fizgig 
when they are taken, and are accounted a very 
delicate Morſel. 


The PipER is of the ſame colour as the red 
Gurnard, only the head 1s lighter, and has a yel- 
lowiſh caſt, The ſnout 1s divided into two broad 
Horns, which, about the edges are armed with 
thorns or prickles. 

It is met with both in the Britiſh Ocean, and 
the Mediterranean Sea. It feeds upon ſmall Crabs, 

The Fleſh is of the ſame nature with that of 
the red and Grey Gurnard. 

This Fiſh makes a ſort of noiſe when he is 
taken out of the water, which has given the Cor- 
niſh people occaſion to diſtinguith him by the name 
of the Piper. 
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we meet with them of the length of a foot, and 
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ſeven inches broad. 'The upper part is of a dirty 
Olive, painted with r. und ſpots of a Vermilion 
Dye; the lower part is white. I 
This fiſh is every where to be met with. The 
Fleſhis ſoft, ſweet, pleaſant, and wholeſome, and 


by ſome thought of equal goodneſs with a Seal. 
. 


The PoGGE is about two hands breadth in 
ength. The head is but two inches broad at the 
moſt, cach ſide of which is full of warts, or tu— 
ercles, which render it a very diſagreeable ſight, 
On the ſore part about the Mouth, are a great 
many ſmall briſtles, and the hind part is armed 
with prickles which bend backwards. 
This fiſh is generally taken in Yorkſbirt, and 
the Biſhoprick of Durham. It is accounted a de- 
licious morſel and feeds upon Shrimps, and fiſh of 


the minuteſt kind. 
j „„ 
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The Porpus is a fiſh uſually about ſix Feet 
long, andis very frequently ſeen leaping in and out 
cf the water, eſpecially before aſtorm, making an 


uncouth kind of a noiſe like ſnorting. 
The 
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The' ſhape is long and round, but towards the 
tail it is ſmall, tapering like a Cone, and at the 
very root of the tail it is flat. The Snout is long 
and ſharp, furniſhed with ſtrong muſcles to enable 
them to dig up ſmall fiſh out of the ſand. 

He has no Gills, nor holes where the Gills 
ſhould be; but on the top of the head there is a 
wide pipe, which opens like a half moon; and in- 
wardly it is divided by a bony ſubſtance, as it 
were into two noſtrils, Thele afterwards unite 
into one, and open with a ſingle hole into the 
Mouth near the Gullet : the end of this aperture 
is provided with a ſtrong Sphincter, whereby 
it may be opened or ſhut at pleaſure. The upper 
part of the Noſtrils are covered witha ſtrong ſkin, 
in the manner of an Epiglottis, to hinder any 
Liquor from entering contrary to the inclination 
of the Fiſh. 

Thetail is placed horizontally, like the Whale's, 
which poſition is neceſſary, he being obliged to 
riſe ſo often totake breath. | 

The Belly and all other parts of the body is co- 
vered with fat, which tends to preſerve the Equi— 
librium between the fiſh and the water, otherwiſe 
it would be difficult for him to rile, Ihe fat like- 
wiſe is a great defence againſt the cold, which 
would otherwiſe extinguiſh the natural heat ; for 
it ſerves for the ſame purpoſe as good warm 
Cloaths in the winter time. 'T he fleſh is red, 


and looks very much like Pork. 


PRAWN. Sce CRAE Fisn. 
ROCK-FISHING. See WHITIXG, and 
WHiTiNG POLLACK. 


S AN D.-E E L, or LAUNCE. 


The SaNnDp-EEL is long and roundiſh, and has 
ſome 
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ſome affinity with an Eel, as the Engliſh name 
intimates. It ſeldom exceeds a foot in length, and 
is of the ſame ſhape and make as the Gar fiſh, 
The fleſh has a delicate taſte, and is a very 
agreeable bait for other fiſh. 
The males are ſhort and thick, the females long 
and lender ; the former being more turgid with 
the Milt than the other with the ſpawn. _ 
They generally lie half a foot under the Sand; 
and when the tide is out, the fiſhermen dig them 
up with a ſort of a hook made for that purpoſe, 
There ſeem to be two ſorts of ſand Eels, one 
of which has but one Fin on the back, and like- 
wiſe wants the belly fins. The fins of the other 
are placed as in the cut. 0 
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The Saw-F Is H has often been treated of in an 
uncertain and fabulous manner; we ſhall therefore 
take care to ſay nothing about it, but what has 
been related by eye witneſſes themſelves. 

For Magnitude it may be reckoned among the 
cetaceous kind, but has nothing elſe in common 
with them. The body both in ſhape and co- 
lour, has a great reſemblance of the Dog Fiſh. 
Frazier, who in his voyage to the South Sea, hap- 
pened to ſee a Saw Fiſh, ſays, the mouth of it is 
like that of a man. The ſaw ſerves as a defence 
for it againſt the Whale, as he judged from an 


engagement 
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ö Mackerel. 
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engagement he happened to ſee bet 

the coaſt of Chil; Vi e mg 
SCAD, r BONE T TO. 


TheSCAD is like a Mackerel both in ſhape and 
taſte, for which reaſon the French give it the 
name of the baſtard Mackerel ; but it is conſider- 
ably leſs than a Mackerel ; and not of ſoround a 
make. The back is of a ſhining blue ; the Belly 
of a ſilver colour, with a tincture of purple; the 
borders of the gills ſeem to be ſtained with ink. 

In the middle of the ſides there is a line cover- 
ed with ſmall boney plates; it does not run directly 
along but bends a little downwards. 

Theſe fiſh ſwim in ſhoals, and are taken in the 
European Seas. 


The Fleſh is dry and harder than that of a 
r 


The ScoLLOP is a Shell fiſh of a ſweeter and 
more 
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more agreeable taſte than an Oyſter, and is more 
eaſily digeſted. | 

This ſpecies in particular are covered with ſhells 
ſoon after they are generated; but as ſoon as the 
fiſh begins to grow bigger, the ſhell will not en- 
tirely cover his body and conſequently a ſmall 
part of it will begin to appear through the open- 
ing of the ſhell ; from this part there proceeds a 
thick viſcous ſubſtance, from whence an additional 
piece of the ſhell 1s formed. 

Theſe are not much eſteemed, but are caught 
on the Coaſt of Cornwall and Devonſhire. 
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The SEa-BaAr is about eight inches and a 


half in breadth from the extremity of one fin to 
the extremity of the other. 'The breadth of the 
body is no more than three inches and an half; 
and the length from the end of the ſnout to the 
tail fin is about five, whereof the tail itſelf is 
ſomew hat more than an inch, 
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Tbe SxA-BREAM is a flat ſcaly fiſh, about 
twenty ſix inches long, and ten broad, The tail 
is very ſmall, and the fin of it long and forked, 
The back is black, the ſides are of a lighter Co- 
jour, and the belly is white. The lower jaw has 
two rows of teeth; the upper, one. The eyes 
are large, and for colour and ſhape reſemble thoſe 
of Quadrupeds. 
The fleſh cuts red, and is of a very delicate 
taſte, far ſurpaſſing either the River or Pond 
Bream, inſomuch that it ſeems allied to them in 
nothing elſe but the name. | | 

It is often caught in rock fiſhing, and by the 
Salmon fiſhermen in the Mer ſey. 
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nd The St a-DEviL takes its name from the mon- 

in ous and frightful appearance it makes in the 
water. The Snout 1s cloven into two parts, 

he which look like horns; on each fide arc two nar- 
row fins ; on the Back eſpecially near the head, 
are very dark ſpots. It grows to the length of 
four yards, ſeems to be of a 'Thornback kind, 
but very ftrong, and often breaks the harpoon with 
which he is truck. Its fleſh has a rank taſte, 
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ihe SEa-FacGLt has a head almoſt like that 

of a toad. The ſides are expanded like Wings, 

end the tail is exceeding long and venemous, 

Toole that are uſually taken are ſmall, yet ſome- 

times they weigh three hundred pounds. 

The fleſhis loſt and moiſt, having a rank nau— 
ſcous ſmell, andis rejected as well by the Peaſarts 

as people of faſhion, 
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This Fiſh is fo called, from the Length of his 
tail, 


a/ | 


tail, as well as from the ſtrong ſmell of the fleſh, 
which is like that of a fox ; though ſome thinkhe 
had theſe names given him on occount of the 
natural cunning wherewith he 1s endowed, 

He grows to as enormous a ſize as any of the 
Shark kind, and ſometimes weighs hundreds of 
pounds, | 

Rondeletius affirms he once ſaw a Sea- fox open- 
ed, in which were ſeveral young ones of the ſame 

) kind; from whence he concludes, that this fiſh, 
as well as the Shark“, foſter their young in their 
bellics ; though the fiſhermen, who were ſpecta- 
tors believed he had devoured them as food; but 
they being alive, and unhurt, he iuppoſed proved 
the contrary. 


SEA-GUDGEON, or ROCK-FISH, 


The Sr A-GupGEON isa flenderroundiſh fiſh, 
about ſix inches long, and ſometimes more. The 
colour is light blue, mixed with olive, and ſpot- 
ted with Black, They have likewiſe tranſverſe 
ſtreaks of an olive colour, which are pretty 
broad, and look agreeable enough. 

It is a folt ſlippery fiſh; it is ſcaly, indeed, but 
the ſcales are very ſmall. It is always to be met 
with in the fiſh markets of Venice, and is taken 

| or in ponds made by the ſea-water. 
id tender, and in very great eſteem. 
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The SEga-HoRSE never exceeds nine inches in 
length, and is about the thickneſs of one's thumb. 
It has a head and ſnout of the ſame ſhape as thoſe 
of a horle, and the body is full of cleſts, or ſciſ- 
ſures. It is taken in the Mediterranean, and like- 
wiſe in the Weſtern Ocean. There is a large am- 
phibious Animal, called by ſome a Sea-Horle, 
which ought not to be miſtaken for this. 

SE A-L ARK, + BUL CARD. 


The SEA-LARK is called in Cornwall the Mul. 
grancc and Bulcard, The colour on the back 1; 
in ſome of a dark green or olive; others are 
prettily painted with ſtreaks of a light blue, and 
the ſpaces between are murray, or fillemot. But 
the colour in moſt greatly varies. 

He lurks in the Holes and Cavities of Rocks, 
and often bites the Fiſhermens hands, but with- 
out any bad conſequence, * 

SEA-LOACH, «& WHIST LE-FISH. 
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The Sr Loacn is properly a ſea fiſh, be- 
eauſe it is never to be met with out of the ſalt- 
water; 
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water; but it is very common near the Coaſt and 
in the Creeks of the Baltic, where they call it 
Aelpute, or Eel-Pout, and is probably the ſame fiſh 
which at Cheſter they call the Sea-Loach, and in 
Cornwall the Whiſtle-Fiſh. 

It is about a foot in length, or ſomewhat better. 
The ſkin is ſmooth, of a duſky yellow on the 
back and full of black ſpots. 

The Sea-Loach brings forth her young alive, 
and the Females ſeem to conceive about the 
Vernal Equinox, becauſe about that time they 
begin to have ſpawn like other fiſh ; but the 
eggs are very ſmall and white, like nits. About 
IWhitſuntide the eggs begin to look a little reddiſh, 
and to attain the ſize of a grain of Muſtard- ſeed: 
likewiſe about that time they begin to ſoften, for 
when they firſt appear they are hard. After 
this they begin to aſſume an oblong figure, and 
to diſcover two blackiſh ſpecks, which are the ru- 
diments of the eyes and head. Then the belly 
begins to appear, and afterwards the tail, about 
the thickneſs of a very fine thread. 

As the Eggs encreaſe, the belly is not only diſ- 
tended with their bulk, but with a ſlimy liquor 
full of ſlender fibres, by which means the tender 
bodies of the young fry not only lie {oft and in a 
regular order, but are kept from crouding and 
hurting each other, 

When the young ones are cut out of the Ute- 
rus, they bend their bodies like Eels, moving their 
mouth and gills, and live ſeveral} hours. The 
time of their being excluded naturally is about the 
Winter Solſtice. The males are diſtinguiſhed from 
the females by being leſs, and of a brighter yellow 
whereas the en is more of an aſh- colour. 

After the Summer Solſtice the ſea Loach retires' 
from the Shore and Creeks into deeper places, 
N 3 where 


bee EPO 
where they have, a particular kind of lurking- 
holes, ere eee they are taken by the fiſher- 
men ; but ſometimes they go out of their reach. 
'The fleſh is hard, and not very agreeable. 


SERIE RF EN T. 


The SEA-SERPENT is commonly about five 
Feet long. The body is éxactly round, lender, 
and of an equal thickneſs, except towards the 
tail where it grows ſenſibly more flender. 


yellow like the dark fide of old Parchment or 
Vellum ; the lower part is of a britiſh blue. 
The ſnout is long lender, and ſharp, and the 
mouth opens enormouſly wide. 

The fleſh is very well taſted and delicate, but 
is full of very ſmall bones, and therefore cannot 
be eaten without fome trouble. It is taken very 
trequently in the Mediterrancan, 
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The SE Aa-Sx air, when it is Juſt taken, is brown 
on the back, and white onthebelly ; but inten or 
twelve hours after, it becomes of a much lighter 

colour. 


The colour of the upper half is of a duſky 
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colour. The head is round, the mouth void of 
teeth but the jaws are a little rough. 

The whole fiſh, as well the head as the body, 
is very ſoft and unctuous, and is eaſily reſolvable 
into an oily liquor; whence it juſlly deſerves the 
title of Sail. | 

It is not taken in the ſea, but in the mouths of 
Rivers four or five miles from it. 


SEA-UNICORN, or NARWAL. 


TheSra-Ux1corx is often found near Iceland, 
Greenland, and other countries that lie very far 
north. It is a kind of Whale, and carries a 
ſmocth large horn at the end of his ſnout, It is 
of a ſpiral figure, and may be ſeen of different 
weight and ſizes in the cabinets of the curious, 
ſome of which are at leaſt three Ells in length. 
Theſe are the horns which are commonly ſhewn 
as a great rarity for Unicorn horns, and to which 
they attribute, upon a very light foundation, ſuch 
extraordinary virtues, 

He is ſaid to carry this Horn for his defence, 
and 15 ſo courageous that he will venture to attack 
the largeſt whale. 
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far from the mouth of the Elbe. The Head is 
larger and more round than that of a Dog-Fiſh. 
They grow to be near a yard long, and are caught 
in all parts of the ocean. 

He is a very voracious animal, and well fur- 
niſhed with dreadful teeth. They are fo hard, 
that 1f he bites the fluke of an Anchor, you may 
hear the ſo..nd, and fee the impreſſion of his teeth. 


The SHARK ſometimes grows to ſo large a bulk, 
that when he is laid upon a cart, two horſes are 
ſcarce able to draw him, Some authors mention 


Inſtances of their weighing two thouſand, others 


four thouſand pounds, and that there have not been 
only whole men, but once a man in armeur found 
in their belhes | 

That this is a voracious animal many of our 
Bailors have found to their coſt, having often loſt 
Legs, Arms, and cven a great part of their thigns 
in the Jaws of theſe monſtrous creatures. 

It appears from hence, that a Shark muſt have 
a mouth of a very extraordinary ſize, and likewiſe 
a propertionable head. The mouth is not placed, 
as in other fiſh, at the end of the ſnout, but under 
the eyes, at ſome diftance from it, which obliges 
him when he- takes his prey, to turn on his back, 
He has fix rows of teeth, which are extremely 
hard and ſharp, and of a triangular figure; there 
are ſeventy two in cach Jaw, which make one 
}vndred and forty four in the whole, 

It has a moſt monſtrous ſtomach, and an ex- 
tremely wide throat, 


The 


i 

The fleſh of a Shark is white, and has no very 
diſcernible rankneſs in the taſte. Some Phyſici- 
ans, particularly Galen, condemn it; and yet our 
Sailors often venture to feed upon it, and find 
no ill conſequences attend it. The method of the 
Buccaneers was firſt to boil them, then to ſqueeze 
them dry, and afterwards to ſtew them, 

The method of taking them, when they are 
ſeen to hanker about a ſhip, is to bait a large Iron 
hook, made faſt to a thick rope, with a piece of 
ſalt beef, which he will ſwallow very greedily, 
and then they drag him on board, | 

He is to be found not ouy in the Mediterranean 
ſea, but in all parts of the Ocean, and is extreme- 
ly fond of human fleſh, when any perſon is fo un- 
happy as to come within his reach. | 

If ſhips in the Guinea trade happen to throw a 
dead ſlave overboard, there are ſeldom wanting 
three or four Sharks to tear him to pieces in an 
inſtant. 


SHARK, (BLU E). 


The B.ut SHARK is as bold and miſchievous 
a fiſh as any that ſwims, His Back is of a lively 
blue, and his Belly of a ſilver colour, ; 

The ſtomach of the blue Shark is ſo large, that 
the Tunny ſiſh is often found entire therein. 

'This fiſh is ſometimes taken two yards and two 
yards and a half long. He is very fond of human 
fleſh, and watches all opportunities of ſeizing the 
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legs of thoſe that are within his reach; nay, there 
are inſtances of his following Boys that have walk- 
ed along the ſhore, and attempting to ſnap at 
their heels, His fleſhis tough, rank, and hardot 
digeſtion; yet it is ſometimes eaten, 
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The SHEAaT-FisHn ſometimes grows to a large 
bulk, weighing eighty pounds. In the Elbe there 
have been taken ſome that have weighed one hun- 
dred and twenty pounds; and in the Viſtula, that 
runs into the Baltick, they are ſometimes caught 
ſixteen feet in length, and twenty-ſeven Inches in 
breadth. | 

It is of the colour of an Fel, only the Belly 
and fides are diverſified with white and black. 

The fleſh is commended as wholeſome food; 
and is dreſſed in the ſame manner as an Fel. It 
3s found in many large rivers upon the Continent, 
and in ſome lakes; their delight being in rough 
muddy waters. It is a very voracious tiſn, and 
upon that account is reckoned very miſchievous, 
This is not indeed a Sea fiſn; but as it is not 
caught in our own rivers, it comes in as properly 
here as any where elſe. 


SHRIMP. See CRAB. 
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The SKATE isa griſtly fiſh, with a flat, ſmooth, 
and very broad body. It grows to a very large 
{tze ; for ſome have been taken that have weighed 
above an hundred pounds: but what is ſtill more 
extraordinary, there was one fold by a Fiſhmon-" 
ger at Cambridge, to St. John's College, which 
weighed two hundred pounds, and dined one hun- 
dred and twenty perſons. It was carefully mea- 
ſured, and the length was forty-two Inches, and 
the |readth thirty-one. Thoſe of the ſize here 
mentioned are very coarſe and rank, the fineſt 
being from twenty to forty pounds weight. 

The colour on the upper part is a pale afh, 
very ſmooth ſpotted with black. The under part 
1s white, | 

All fiſh of this fort, when firſt taken, have a 
rankiſh taſte, which, by kecping a little, vaniſh- 
es. They are moſt in ſeaſon in the winter, for 
then they do not ſmell {o ſtrong, and their taſte is 
more pleaſant. 

They delight to feed in muddy places not far 

| from the ſhore, They are found in great plenty 
on all the ſea coaſt of Great Britain. 


SOAL. 


The Seal is a flat longiſh fiſh, in ſhape much 
like the Soal of a Shoe, from whence it derives its 
name. It is often ſeen of the length of a Foot, 
and ſometimes a little longer, Fhe upper part is 
of a dark Aſh-colour, and the lower white. 

TT hey are caught in large quantities on the coaſt 
of Devon and Cornwall, from whence the markets 
of Lunden are ſupplied by land-carriage. 

The ſieſh is more firm and ſolid than that of a 
Plaice; and for ſweetneſs of taſte, the plenty of 
nouriſhment it affords, and the goodneſs ot its 
Juice, far excels it; for. which reaſon, in ſome 
countries, they ſtile it the Sca-Partridge. 
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The SOLDIER-CRAB 15 about three or ſour 
Inche 
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Inches long. It has fix feet, two of which are 
biters; one of the two is as broad as one's thumb, 
and ſhrinks up ſtrangely when he is in his ſhell, 
to cloſe the Mouth . All the reſt of the 
2ody is a fort of a Pudding, in a pretty rough 


thick ſkin, 


They viſit the ſea coaſt once a year, to change 
their ſhells, which every one endeavours to fit 
himſelf with according to his ſize, As ſoon as 
this is done, they run backwardinto the ſhell, and 


thus cloathed axew, and armed like Soldiers, 


they march back to the mountains, and take up 
their quarters among the rocks and the hollow 
trees. 

They feed upon rotten leaves and fruit till 
they are ſo increaſed" in bulk, that the ſhell be- 
comes tco ſtrait for them, which obliges them to 
go down to the ſea coaſt again to change their 
houſes. The curious, who have been at the pains 
to obſerve them while they make this exchange, 
have been very much pleaſed with their manner 
of doing it; as they go along, they ſtop at every 
ſhell, to examine it it be fit for their purpoſe, and 
when they have met with one that they like, the 
immediately quit the old one, and run back fo 
ſwiftly into the other, as if they were aſhamed to 
be ſeen nated; thougly moſt probably it is to avoid 
the coldneſs of the air. 

Sometimes it happens that two make: choice of 
the fame ſhell, and then this occaſions a battle ; 
for they will fight. and bite each other, naked as 
they are, till one of them yields, and reſigns the 
ſhell to the victor. When he has got poſſeſſion 
of it, he takes three or four turns upon the ſhore, 
and if he likes it he keeps it, otherwiſe he betakes 
himſelf to his old one again, and goes and chooſes 
another. This they ſometimes do five or ſix times, 
till they can get one entirely to their liking. 

SPRAT, 


A SPpRAT is ſo like a Herring in every particu- 
lar, that, after the molt diligent examination, the 
beit Authors have concluded that there is no dit- 
terence hetween them but their age. 


They, are taken annually in great plenty about 


the winter ſolſtice, and, as it is well known, are 


not fold by number or weight, but meaſure, at a 


very low price. An old Corniſh Fiſherman, who 
was conſulted in this affair, declared, that there 
are two kinds of Sprats uſually met with upon 
that coaſt, one of which is young Pilchards, and 
the other young Herrings, which may be eaſily 
diſtinguiſhed from each other : That the Pilchard 
kind travel no farther eaſtward than Devonſhire 
and Cornwall; whereas the other are to be met 
with every where. 


. 


The Sr AR GAZ IFR is about ten or twelve 
Inches long. The Head is large, ſquare, rough, 
and boney. The body is of a roundiſh make, 


aſh-coloured on the upper part, and white on the 


lower. 
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lower. The Scales are ſo ſmall, that ſome have 
affirmed he has none. The Face is flat, looking 
upwards, in which the Eyes are ſmall, protube-. 
rant, of a gold colour, and placed near together; 
beſides, they look directly upwards, from whence 
he is called the Star-Gazer. The Mouth is large, 
and placed on the upper part of the Snout, 

The fleſh of the Star-Gazer is much commend- 
ed by ſome, and diſliked by others. He is often 
taken in the Mediterranean Sea. 

STOCK-FISH is the Cod-fiſh, catchedin ex- 
treme froſt, in the north of Norway, bordering 
upon Lapland, where the Fiſhermen, cover over 
with Furs, make a hole inthe Ice, let down their 
baited line, &c. After pulling up the fiſh, taking 
out the Entrails, &c. and waſhing off the ſlime, 
they throw it upon the rock, where it freezes and 
becomes as hard as a deal board, and.never to be 
diſſolved; this the Sailors beat to pieces, and 
often call it freſh fiſh, after it has been kept ſeven 
years, and worms have eat holes im it. 


SUCKING-FISH. 
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The SUCKING-F1sH has a roundiſh body, 
about eighteen Inches long, and four thick. It has 
a triangular Mouth, the upper part of which is 
ſhorter than the lower. From the upper part of 
the Head to the middle of the Back, there is a 

riſtly ſubſtance, of an oval form, like the Head 
or Mouth of a Shell-Snail, but harder. This Ex- 
creſſence is about ſeven Inches long, five broad, 
and half an Inch high. It is full of ſmall ridges, 
wherewith it will faſten itſelf to any thing at 
pleaſure. | 


'This 
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This a0 uſually attends upon ſhips, for the 
ſake of any filth thas is thrown out of it. In fine 
weather they will play about the ſhip ; but when 
it blows hard, and conſequently the ſhip ſails very 
ſwift, they wil ſtick to the bottom of it, from 
whence they are not to be removed either by the 
motion of the ſhip, or the beating of the waves, 
though the ſea is ever ſo tempeſtuous. 

Sometimes they take the advantage of ſticking 
to ſome large fiſh or other, for they cannot ſwim 
very faſt themſelves. They often ftick to a Shark, 


even after he is taken out of the water, and throws 


himſelf about violently on the deck of the fhip 
for half an hour together; for a ſhark is a very 
ſtrong unruly fiſh, and hard to be maſtered. 

The Sucking- fiſh is ſuppoſed to be the Remora 
of the ancients, 
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The SoNx-Fis has a broad thort bod, the 
hind part of which is covered with a circular ſin, 
which ſerves inſtead of a tail, fo that it ſeems to 


be the head of a fiſh, or at moſt the half of _ 
Wit 
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with the tail part cut off, It ſometimes weighs 
near a hundred pounds, The ordinary ſize is above 
two fect long. He has noſcales, but his ſkin is 
hard, thick, and rough ; he is blackiſh on the 
back, and of a ſilver colour on the belly; both the 
belly and back terminate in a ſharp ridge. 

The fleſh is exceeding ſoft; the bones are 
griſtly, and ſoft likewiſe. 

Jt is called the Sun-fiſh from the roundneſs 
of its body, or becauſe it will ſhine in the night: 
however, this quality does not belong to this fſh 
alone, but to ſeveral others. | 

'This Fiſh is taken both in the Mediterranean 
and in the Ocean; ſometimes likewiſe near Fen- 
Zance in Cornwall, 
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The SURMULLET is from fix to nine inches 
long; it has a thickiſh body, which gradually de- 
creaſes in circumference to the end of the tail. 
The ſcales are large and come eafily off. The 
colour is a duſky yellow. 

This fiſh has always been eſteemed a great 
rarity, and was ſo dear formerly, that it ſold for its 
weight in ſilver; but now they are brought to 
the Lond;n Markets by Land carriage from the 
coaſt of Devon, Cornwall, and Suſſex. 

There is another fiſh of this kind, better known 
in England than the former, and is twice the ſize 
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of it, for it ſometimes grows to be fourteen inches 
long. It likewiſe differs from the former,in having 


the back fins beautifully painted with red and 


yellow; when thoſe of the lefler ſort are white, 
mixed with a pale yellow. 


The Surmullet 1s very common in the Medi- 
terranean Sea. 


H. 


The SwoRD-FisH has a ſnout in the ſhape of 
a Sword, which is fo remarkable, that he is every 
where called by a name of the ſame ſignification. 

It grows to a large bulk, being ſometimes fit- 
teen feet in Length, and weighing above a hun- 
dred pounds. | 

The Sword-fiſh continues to be taken in the 
ſame place as it was formerly, that is, between Italy 
and Sicily, and much in the ſame manner. Their 
cuſtom is to place watchmen on the high cliffs 
that hang over the Sea, whoſe buſineſs it is to ob- 
ſerve the motion of the fiſh, As ſoon as they per- 
ceive any, they give notice to the boats below, by 
ſigns agreed upon, and direct them what courſe to 
take. As ſoon as they draw nigh, the fiſherman who 
is uſed tothe ſport, climbs up a ſmall maſt placed in 
the boat for that purpoſe, that he may obſerve the 
motion of the fiſh which he deſigns to ſtrike, at 
the ſame time directing the rowers which way 
to ſteer. When ſthey have almoſt overtaken him, 
the Fiſher immędiately deſcends from the mw 
an 
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and ſtrikes a ſpear, or harping-iron into his body 3 
the handle of which, being looſe in the Socket, he 
takes back, while the iron part, which is made 
faſt to a long cord, remains in his body. The fiſh 
thus hampered, is ſuffered to flounce about till he is 
tired and faint. After this they either hoiſt him into 
the boat, or, if heis very large, tow him on ſhore. 


The fleſh is whiter than that of a Tunny, and 


is well enough taſted. It is not very eaſy of di- 
geſtion, but it nouriſhes much. The people of 
M-//ina prefer it to Sturgeon. 


T MO n N N Gn 


The THOKNPEACK is in ſhape almoſt ſquare, 
and yeta tranſverſe line drawn from corner to cor- 
ner is longer than one from the head to the root 
of the tail; ſo that, in a ſenſe, this fiſh is broader 
than it is long. 

They are found in the like places as the Skate, 
and their fleſh is much of the ſame taſte, but is 
ſomewhat more hard of Cigeſtion, 


We TOR- 
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TORTOISE, ox TURTLE. 


The TorTOISE is a kind of an amphibious 
Animal, living both by land and water : they are 
covered with a fine large oval ſhell, which is mar- 
bled with various colours; their ſiæes are different, 
but they are oſten met with in America five feet 
long and four broad. 

There are ſour ſorts of Tortoiſes, called by 
Sailors, the Trunk-turtle, the Loggerhead, the 
Hawks-bill, and the Green-turtle. The Trunk- 
turtle are commonly bigger than the reft, andtheir 
backs are higher and rounder : the fleſh of this 
ſort is rank, and not very wholefome : the Log- 
gerhead is ſo called from the largeneſs of its head, 
it being much bigger than thoſe of the other ſorts : 
the fleſh of this is likewiſe rank, and not eaten 
but in caſe of neceſſity. The Hawks-bill Turtle 
is the leaſt of the four, they have long and ſmall 
mouths, ſometimes reſembling the bill of a Hawk 
on the back of this Turtle grows the ſhell that is 
ſo much eſteemed in Europe for making Combs, 
Boxes, & c. Some of them carry three pounds, 
others which are very large, ſix pounds of Shell. 
It conſiſts of thirteen leaves, or plates, of which 
eight are flat, and five hollow : they are raiſed 
and taken off by means of fire, which is made 
under it when the fleſh is taken out ; as ſoon as 
the heat aſteQts the leaves, they are eaſily goat 
wit 


ss | 
with the point of a knife. The fleſh is but ordi- 
nary food, but ſweeter and better than that of the 
Loggerhead ; yet ſometimes it purges both up- 
wards and downwards, eſpecially between Sam- 
balloes and Por to-Bello. | 

The Green-turtle are ſo called, becauſe the ſhell 
is greener than any other. It 1s very clear, and 
better clouded than that of the Hawks-Bill; but 
it is ſo exceeding thin, it is uſed only for inlay- 
ing. Theſe Turtles are generally larger than the 
Hawks-Bill, and weigh ſometimes two, ſometimes 
three hundred pounds, Their Heads are round and 
ſmall, and their Backs flatter than the Hawks-bill, 

The Turtle is a dull, heavy, ſtupid Animal, 
their brain being no bigger than a ſmall Bean, 
though their Head is as big as a Calf's; but they 
have a very good Eye, and a quick ſight. Their 
fleſh looks ſo like Beef, it would hardly be diſtin- 
guiſhed from it, if it was not for the colour of the 
tat, which is of a yellowiſh green. 

They feed upon Moſs, Graſs, and Sea-weed, 
unleſs in the time of breeding, when they forſake 

their common haunts, and are ſuppoſed to eat 
nothing, Both the Male and Female are fat the 
beginning of this ſeaſon, But before they return, 
the Male becomes ſo lean, that he is not fit to eat, 
while the Female continues in good plight, and 
eats well to the very laſt, They couple in the 
water, and are ſaid to be nine days in performing 
the work. They begin in March, and continue 
till May. 

This coupling time is one of the principal ſea- 
ſons of fiſhing for them. They are very eaſily 
diſcovered when they are in the action, the Male 
being upon the Back of the Female. As ſoon as 
they are perceived, two or three people approach 
them in a Canoe, and either ſlip a nooſe round 


their 
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their necks, or one of their feet; or if they have 
no line, they lay hold of them by the neck, where 
they have no ſhell, with their hands only, and by 


this means catch them both together; but ſome- 


times the Female eſcapes, being more ſhy than 
the Male. 

Another way of taking them, at this time, is 
with the ſpear; which being thrown at the Back 
of the Turtle, pierces the ſhell, and ſticks as faſt 
in it as if it were folid Oak. He ſtruggles hard to 
get looſe, but all to no purpoſe, for they take care 
that the line which, is faſtened to the ſpear be 


ſtrong enough to hold him. 


The time of taking Turtle upon land, is from 
the firſt Moon in April to that in Auguſt, being 
the ſeaſon in which theſe creatures lay their Eggs. 
The quantity which they lay 1s prodigious, being 


at leaſt ſeveral hundreds in one ſeaſon. The night 


before ſhe lays, ſhe comes and takes a view of the 


place, and after taking one turn about it, ſhe 


oes to ſea again, but never fails to return the 
night following. | 
Towards the ſetting of the Sun, they are ſeen 


drawing to land, and ſeem to look earneſtly about 


them, as if they feared an ambuſcade. If they 
perceive any perſon on ſhore, they ſeek for another 
place; if otherwiſe, they come on ſhore when it 
is dark. After they have looked carefully about 
them, they begin to workand dig in the ſand with 
their fore teet, till they have made a round hole, 
of a foot broad and a * and a half deep, a lit- 


tle above where the water reaches when higheſt, 


this done they lay eighty or ninety Eggs, or up- 
wards, at a time, as big as a Hen Egg, and as round 
as a ball; ſhe continues lay ing about the ſpace of an 
hour, during which time, if a Cart was to be 


driven over her, ſhe would not ſtir. The Eggs are 


covered 


t 
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covered with a white tough. ſkin, like wetted 
Parchment. When ſhe has done laying, ſhe co- 
vers the whole ſo dextrouſly, that it is noeaſy mat- 
ter to find the place: after this ſhe returns to the 
ſea. At the end of fifteen days ſhe lays again in 
the ſame manner, and atthe endof another fifteen 
likewiſe, laying three times in all. 

In about twenty five days after laying, the eggs 
are hatched by the heat of the ſand, at the end of 
which term, the little Turtles, being as big as 
young Quails, run directly to the ſea, without any 
guide to lead them. Thoſe that are taken by the 


way, are generally fried whole, and are ſaid to be 
delicious meat. 


'The Men that ſtand to watch for the Turtle, 
turn them on their backs, which is not performed 
without ſome difficulty, for they are very heavy, 
and ſtruggle hard. After this he hales them above 
high water mark, and leaves them till morning, 
for when they are once on their backs, they are 
not able to ſtir from the place. | 

As a Turtle enjoys the benefit of lungs, ſhe 
can, by ſucking in the air, bring herſelt to an 
Equilibrium with the water. She is alſo able to 
ſwim like other animals, by the motion of her 


" paws, though moſt commonly ſhe contents herſelf 
with creeping. 


The Turtle, as was ſaid before, feeds upon 
graſs and weeds, and this ſhe does on the land as 
well as in the wager. Near ſeveral of the Americas 
Iſlands there are a ſort of green meadows at the 
bottom of the ſea, which is not many fathom 
deep in thoſe parts; for which reaſon, when the 
weather 1s fine, and the water ſmooth, they may 
be ſeen creeping on this green carpet at the bottom 
of the ſea. After they havgy fed ſufficiently, 
they take their progreſs into the mouths of rivers 


for 
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for freſh water, where they likewiſe take in the Len 
refreſhing air, and then return to their former The 
ſtation. When they have done feeding, they ge- latec 
nerally float with their heads above water, unleſs with 
they are alarmed by the approach of Hunters, or the ſ 
birds of prey, in which caſe they ſuddenly plunge ber 
to the bottom. * 


A Turtle of an ordinary ſize, and of the beſt this 
ſort, will yield at leaſt two hundred pounds of Brit 


fleſh, which the Sailors take care to ſalt, and Kin 
near three hundred eggs, which will keep a conſi- nual 
derable time. ning 
The ſhell may be faſhioned in what manner the ginn 
workman pleaſes, by ſoftening it in warm water, the 
and putting it into a mould; for it immediately Feb, 
takes the impreſſion by the aſſiſtance of a ſtrong grea 
iron preſs, and may be afterwards adorned and of e 
embelliſhed at pleaſure. | 1 
'- TUB-FISH. See Gurnarv. ſom 
pref 
TURBO T, BRE x. 27 
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This fiſh in the Southern parts of England is lour 
called a Turbot, but in the Northern a Bret. 


The fize of this fiſh ſeldom exceeds a yard in 
length, 
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Length, not two Feet and a Half in Breadth, 
Though he has no Scales, he has a rough granu- 
lated Skin, full of exceeding ſmall Prickles, placed 
without order on the upper Part. The Colour of 
the ſame Part is Aſh, diverſified with a great Num- 
ber of black Spots. The lower Part is White. 

The London Markets are wholly fupplied with 
this Fiſh by the Dutch, who to the Scandal of the 
Britifl F Ae it is computed, carry out of the 
Kingdom upwards of thirty thouſand Pounds an- 
nually; and in the Space of three Months, _ 
ning in May, and ending the End of Fuly, or Be- 
gining of Auguſt, they are chiefly to be found on 
the Dyzgger-Bank, but in the Months of January, 
February and March, they are to be had in pretty 
great Plenty on the Coaſt of Devon and Cornwall, 
of equal Goodneſs with thoſe caught by the Dutch. 

The Fleſhis white, firm, delicate, and whole- 
ſome ; and 1s fo highly eſteemed by ſome, as to be 
preferred before all the inhabitants of the Water. 

It is a Fiſh of Prey, andlives upon others, par- 
ticularly Crabs, | 


TUNNY, or SPANISH MACKEREL. 


The TUNSY is alarge heavy Fiſh, ſometimes 
weighing upwardsof a hundred pounds, His Body 
is round, long, and thick, but towards the Tail re- 
markably ſmall; the Back is of a very dark Co- 
lour, and appears to have either a blue or greeniſh 
Caſt, according to the Light it is placed in. 

The Tunny is a Fiſh 7 Paſſage, that is, rambles 

O from 
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from one Part of the Sea to another at a conſider- 
able diſtance. In the Months of September and 
October, they leave the Ocean, and paſs through 
the Streights of Gibraltar into the Mediterranean 
Sea towards the Levant; they ſwim in Shoals, 
and are often taken on the coaſt of Cornwall with 
their Stomachs full of Pilchards. 
Both the Antients and the Moderns ſeem to 
think that their Place of Spawning is in the Eux- 
ine Sea, and that they traverſe the Mediterranean 
for that Purpoſe. 
The time of Fiſhing begins in September ; they 
are caught by a Contrivance made of ſmall Cane, 
which the French call Madrag ue; ſome of theſe are 
ſaid tobe a mile in Compaſs. They are divided 
into ſeveral partitions, and the Fiſh having entered 
the large ones, are driven from thence into the 
imaller ; for they are like Sheep, it one leads the 
Way, all the reſt will follow, 'The inmoſt Partiti- 
on of all is of a cloſer contexture than the reſt, and 
it is floored as it were with a Net: when they take 
out the Fiſh, they draw it ſo near the Shore, that 
the bottom may be within five Feet of the Sur- 
face of the Water, and then the Fiſhermen leap 
into it as into a Fiſhpond; they lay hold of the 
Fiſh by the ſmall part of their Tails, and throw 
them into the Boats where they immediately die. 
When they. are brought to Land they hang them 
up in the Air; then they cut off their Heads, take 
out their Entrails, and having cut their Bodies to 
Pieces, they broil them on large Gridirons, and 
fry them with Oil-olive : after this, they ſeaſon 


them with Salt, Pepper, and Cloves, and a few 


Bay-leaves ; then they put them into Barrels with 
freſh Oil-olive and a little Vinegar; and in this 
Manner they are tranſported, ready to eat, into 
different Parts of Eurote by the Name of Sea- 


Tunny. 
The 
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The Fleſh of this Fiſh is not very delicate, but 
very uſeful. When it is cooked in the Foregoing 
Manner, and done with good Oil, it is as firm and 
white as Veal; and eats pretty much like it. 


UMBRANA, or OMBRINO. 
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This Fiſh, in Italy, is called UM BRRAN A, or 
OMBRINO, and is chiefly known in England, by 
being the Subject of ſeveral diverting Scenes in 
one of Beaumont and Fletcher's Plays. 

In Colour it reſembles a Tench, but the Shape 
| is more like a Pearch. 

\ © This Fiſh is in the higheſt Eſteem among the 
t Jtalians, and is thought to make a Repaſt worthy 
of a Prince. They are ofienſeen in the Markets in 
Rome; but in other Places it is a very g:eat Rarity. 
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The WEZVIR has a longiſh Body and a ſtraight 


N Back. The Sides are painted with yellow and 

W brown Lines, which run obliquely from the Back 

th towards the Belly. 

is He is often taken a Foct and a half long. The 

to | Fleſh is firm, and eats agreeable enough. 

a- The Fin on the . b the Head, is ſaid to 
2 be 
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be piſonous ; and if a Fiſher happen to be wound- 

Ed with it, the Part ſwells, and is very ſull of 

Pain, which continues very intenſe for four or five 
Hours, and then abates. 


. 


in the Medi terrancan, are t he {malleſt of all. 
There are two ſorts of Whales, one of which 
is called Cachelet, whoſe Mouth is furniſhed with 
little flat Teeth ; whereas the true Whale has 
none, but inſtead thereof has a Kind of Whiſkers 
in his Throat about a/ Span broad, and hiteen Feet 
Jong, ending in a Sort of Fringe like . Hogs Briſ- 
tles; they are ſet in the Palate, and do in ſome 
Meaſure the office of Teeth, Of theſe Wkiſk- 
ers, cut into a proper Breath, is made Whale- 
bone, which the Generality erroneouſly think is 

taken from the Fins of this monſtrous Fiſh. 
The 


r 
The Whale, properly ſo called, has likewiſe: 


no Fins on his Back, but has two bebind his Eyes, 
of a Bigneſs proportionable to the Bulk of the 
Whale; they are covered with a thick black 

Skin, curiouſly marbled with white Strokes, 


which look like Veins in a Piece of Wood, When 
theſe Fins arc cut up, there appear Pones under- 
neath, reſembling a Man's Hand; there likewiſe 


appear between them very ſtiff Sinews, which 


are ſo hard that they will rebound if flung againſt 
the Ground. Theſe are all the Fins that a Whale 
has, and with theſe he ſteers himſelf as if a Boat 
was rowed with Oars. 

The Tail does not ſtand upright as the Tail of 
almoſt every other Fiſh, but lies in @ horizontal 
Poſition, and is about fix or eight Yards broad. 
The Head is the third Part of the Length of the 
Fiſh, and on the Fore-part of the upper and un- 
der Lip there are ſhort Hairs. The Lips are 


crooked ſomewhat like an /, on the uppermoſt of 


which there are black Streaks mixed with brown. 
Their Lips are ſmooth and quite black, and when 
they are ſhut they lock one within the other, 

The W hale-bore, as we term it, is, as was ob- 
ſerved before, in his Mouth and Throat; of this 
the middlemoſt Pieces are the longeſt ; there are 
about five hundred of them in all, and between eve- 
ry one there is room enough to put one's Hand. 

In the Midſt of theſe Pieces lie the Tongue, 
which is large and white, but on the Fdges ſpot- 
ted with black: It conſiſts of a ſoft ſpongy Fat, 
which cannot eaſily be cut, for which Reaſon they 
fling it away, 

n the Top of the Head, and before the Eyes, 
is placed what they call the Hovel, or Bump, in 
which are two Spout-Holes. Out of theſc Holes 
he blows the Water ſo very fiercely, that ir roars 
like a hollow Wind, or an Organ-Pipe: It is fo 


O 3 very 
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very loud that it may be heard at the Diſtance of 
a League, when the Whale is not to be ſeen by 
Reaſon of the foggy Air. He blows out the Wa- 
ter the fierceſt of all when he is wounded, and 
then the Noiſe reſembles the Roaring of the Sea 
in a great Storm. 

The Head of the Whale is not round at the 
Top, but flat, and flopes downward like the Tiling 
of a Houſe, till it comes to the under Lip. In 
ſhort, the whole Fiſh is ſhaped like a Shoema- 
ker's Laſt, if you look on it from beneath. 

His Eyes are placed near the Corner of the 
Mouth, and are not much bigger than thoſe of an 
Ox. They have Eye-lids, and Hair upon them, 
like the Eyes of a Man, The Cryſtalline Hu- 
mour is not much bigger than a Pea, and is clear, 
white, and tranſpatent. 

His Back and Sides are quite red, but under- 
neath the Belly they are commonly white ; though 
{ome are of a Jet Black. | 
They make a beautiful Appearance in the Wa- 
ter when ihe Sun ſhines; for as the Waves of the 
Sea riſe up, and are daſhed againſt him, they 
thine like Silver. Some of them are marbled on 
the Back and Tail, and wherever they are wound- 
ed there always remains a white Scar. 

'Thoſe Whales that are black are not ſo in an 
equal Degree; for ſome are deeply black as 
Velvet, others as a Coal, and others again are of 
the Colour of a Tench. 
The Skin of this Fiſh is almoſt as ſlippery as 

that of an Ee], but this does not hinder a Man 
from ſtanding upon him, becauſe the Fleſh being 
ſoft, ſinks downward with his Weight, and makes 
a Sort of a Hole. The outward or Scarf-ſkin is 


with one's Hands when the Fiſh is hot; but it is 
of little or no Uſe. 


The 


as thin as Parchment, and is eaſily taken off 
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The Penis of the Whale is of a tendinous Na- 
ture, and is ſix, ſeven, or eight Feet long, ac- 
cording to the Bigneſs of the Fiſh: It lies in a 
Doubling of the Skin, juſt like a Knife in the 
Sheath when the Haft only appears. The Puden- 
dum of t he Female is ſhaped like that of a Mare, 
or Cow, On each Side of it grow two Udders 
with Nipples, like thoſe of a Cow ; ſome of theſe 
are all over white, ſome are ſpeckled with black 
and blue Spots, like a Lapwing's Egg. When 
they have no young ones their Udders are ſmall, 
In the A& of Coition they ſtand upright with their 
Heads out of the Water, embracing each other 
with their Fins. 

It is ſuppoſed they never have more than two 
nn), ones at a time, becauſe there have never 

n found more than two in their Bellies when 
they have been cut open. How long they go 
with Young, 1s altogether uncertain. 

In the Year 1658 a Skeleton of a Whale was 
publicly ſhewn at Paris. The Skull was between 
ſixteen and ſeventeen Feet long, and weighed 
4600 Pounds. 

The Fleſh is coarſe and hard, looking like that 
of a-Bull, and is full of Sinews : It is very dry and 
lean when it 15 boiled, becauſe the Fat of a Whale 
lies only between the Fleſh and the Skin. Some 
Parts of it look blue and green, like powdered 
Beef, eſpecially at the joining together of the 


_ Muſcles. The Tail is the tendereſt Part, and is 


not ſo dry as that of the Body. It may be eaten 
ſafely, when there is nothing better to be got; 
for thoſe that have eaten of it daily have found no 
bad Effects from it. 

The Drug called Sperma Ceti, is the Brain of 
the Cachelot, or Male Whale, which, when it is 
taken out of the Skull, is melted over a gentle 

04 Fire; 
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Fire; then it 1s caſt into Moulds, like thoſe in 
which Sugar is refined; after it is cooled, and 
drained from the Oil, they take it and melt it 
again, repeating the Operation till it is well puri- 
fied, and very white. Then with a Knife, made 
for that Purpoſe, they cut it into Flakes, in the 
ſame Manner as it appears when it comes to us. 

The chief Place where Whales are caught, is 
on the Weſtern Coaſt of Spitzberg, from the La- 
titude of 76 Degrees 40 Minutes, to 80 Degrees; 
the Eſtabliſhment at Greenland not ſucceeding to 
Satisfaction. | 

The Dutch have upwards of three hundred 
Years had a large Share of the Whale-Fiſhery, 
and it is now eſteemed one of the principal Branch- 
es of their extenſive Trade. The chiet Merchants 
of their flouriſhing Provinces aſſociate themſelves 
into a Body tcr the carrying it on, and ſend every 
Year a Fleet of Veſſels to the North Seas for that 
Purpoſe. 

In the Year 1728 the South Sea Company be- 
gan to ſhare with them, in which they met with 
pretty gocd Succoſs at firſt ; but it aſterwards 
dwindled away till the Year 19140, when the Par- 
lament thought fit to give farther Encouragement 
in it, by which Means we are become powerful 
Rivals of the Dutch, and now ſell both Oil and 
W hale-bone to ſeveral Parts of the World. 

That the Reader may be a Judge of the Im- 
portance of this Trade, we ſhall here ſubjoin the 
Diſcipline obſerved in the W hale-Fiſhery, the Me- 
thod of Fiſhing, the Cargo and Equipage of a 
Veſſel, and the Produce thereof. 

The Diſcipline is adjuſted by ſtanding Regula- 
tions, the principal of which are as follow : 

That in caſe a Veſſel be ſhip-wrecked, and the 
Crew ſaved, the next Veſlel they meet with ſhall 

take 
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take them in, and the ſecond Veſſel half of them 
from the firſt ; but no Ship 1s obliged to take in 
any of the Cargo of the ſhip- wrecked Veſſel : But 
if any Goods, taken out of ſuch a Veſſel, are ab- 
ſolutely relinquiſhed, and another Ship finds them, 
and takes them up, the Captain ſhall be account- 
able to the Owners of the ſhip-wrecked Veſlels for 
one half, clear of all Expences. If the Crew de- 

ſert a ſhip-wrecked Veſſel, they ſhall have no Claim 
to any of the effects ſaved, but the whole ſhall go 
to the Proprietor ; but if they be preſent when the 
Effects are ſaved, and aſſiſt therein, they ſhall have 
One Fourth thereof: That if a Perſon killa Fiſh 
on the Ice, it ſhall be reputed his own fo long as 
he leaves any Perſon with it; but the Minute he 
leaves it, it becomes the Due of the firſt Captain 
that comes that Way. But yet if the Fith be 
faſtened to an Anchor, or a Rope faſtened to the 
Shore, it ſhall remain toits firſt Proprietor, though 
he leaves it alone: That if any Perſon be wounded 
or maimed in the Service, the Commiſſioners of 
the Fiſhery are to procure him a reaſonable Satiſ- 
faction, to whichthe whole Fleet ſhall cuntribute. 
They likewiſe agree to attend Prayers Morning 
and Evening, on Pain of a Forfeit at the Diſcre- 
tion of the Captain; nor to get drunk, or draw 
their Knives, on Forfeiture of half their Wages ; 
nor fight, on Forfeiture of the Whole. They 
are not to lay Wagers on the good or ill Succeſs 
of the Fiſhing, nor buy nor ſell with the Conditi- 
on of taking one or more Fiſh, on the Fenalty of 
_ twenty-five Florins. They are likewiſe to reſt 
ſatisfied with the Proviſions allowed them; and 
they are never to light Candle, Fire, or Match, 
without the Captain's Leave, on the like Penalty. 
After the reading this Regulation, the Crew are 
all called oyer, who receive the cuſtomary Gra- 
tuity 
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tuity before their ſetting out, with an Aſſurance 
of another at their Return, in Proportion to the 
Succeſs of the Voyage. 

The Captain, on this Occaſion, receives from 
an hundred to an hundred and fifty Florins: The 
Pilot from forty to ſixty: Each Harpineer from 
forty to fifty: The other Officers from twenty-ſix 
to thirty-ſix Florins: The old Sailors twenty, 
and the young ones twelve. 

The Fleet, which conſiſts chiefly of Veſſels 
from two tothree hundred 'Tons, and from thirty- 
five Men to forty-one, uſually ſets ſail about the 
beginning of April, and takes its Courſe by the 
Iſlands of Iceland, from 60 to 61 Degrees of La- 
titude ; after which, leaving them to the Weſt, it 
ſteers Northward through 73, 74, and 75 De- 
grees of Latitude, where they begin to find the Ice. 
It is through theſe prodigious Heaps of Ice, 
which aboundin thoſe Parts, that they firſt begin to 
ſpy the Whales, and there moſt of the Veſſels 
make a Stop in order for Fiſhing, But as the Fiſh 
are larger and fatter the further they go North, 
for that Reaſon ſome Veſſels will venture as far 
as Eighty or eighty-two Degrees. 

Each Veſſel of three hundred Tons has ſix 
Shaloops, each Shaloop is allowed a Harpineer, 
and five Sailors to row it; in each Shaloop there 
are ſeven Lines of three Inches Circumterence, 
five of them in the fore Part of the Veſſel, and 
two behind. The five Lines together make fix 
hundred Fathom, and with the Addition of the 
other two, the whole amounts to eight hundred 
and fifty Fathom. If the Whale dives deeper, or 
runs further under the Ice, the Line muſt be cut, 
to prevent the Loſs of the Boat. 

The Inftrument wherewith the Execution is 
done is a Harping-iron, or Javelin, five or ſix = 
ong, 
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long, pointed with Steel in a triangular Shapes 
like the Barb of an Arrow. 

The Harpineer, ſtanding at one End of the 
Sloop, as ſoon as he is at a proper Diſtance from 
the Whale, flings the Harping-iron, with all the 
Force he is Maſter of, againſt the W hale's Back, 
and if he is ſo lucky as to penetrate through the 
Skin and Fat into the Fleſh, he lets go a String 
faſtened to the Harping-iron, at the End whereof 
is a dry Gourd, which ſwimming on the Water 
diſcovers whereabout the Whale is, who, as ſoon 
as he is ſtruck, plunges to the Bottom. The 
Gourd is made uſe of when they have not Line 
enough to purſue the Whale in its Career. How- 
ever, great Care is taken that they may have Line 
enough, and if the Cargo of one Shaloop 1s not 
ſufficient, they throw the End of the Cord to ano- 
ther, and from thence to another, if there ſhould 
be Occaſion. The Cord in running out ſo ſwiftly 
would often take Fire, if it wasnot kept wetting 
with a Mop or a Swab. 

As feon as the Whale riſes again for Breath, 


the Harpineer gives him a freſh Wound with a 


Launce, and fo do the reſt of the Crew, as they 
have an Opportunity ; for when he begins to faint 
with the Loſs of Blood, they can approach near 
him, and then they plunge their Launces into va- 
rious Parts of his Body, which ſoon diſpatch him. 
When the Carcaſe begins to float, they cut off the 
Fins and Tail, and tow him to the Ship, where 
they faſten Ropes to keep him from ſinking, and 
when it is cold they begin to cut it up. 

In order to this, three or four Men go down 
upon the Whale, with Irons upon their Boots to 
keep them from ſlipping. They begin to open 
him on the Side, and proceed downwards towards 
the Belly, cutting off all the Fat into Pieces of 

three 
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three Feet broad, and eight long : beſides the Fat 
on the Sides, they frequently cut off that on the 
Throat and the under Lip, leaving the Lean be- 
hind. They next proceed to the Whalebone, 
which they cut off, with a Hatchet made for that 
Purpoſe, from the upper Jaw of the Fiſh, The 
Fat and Bone thus procured, they leave the Car- 
caſe for the Bears, who are very fond of it. 
As fait as the large Pieces of Fat are cut off, 
the reſt of the Crew are employed in flicing them 
ſmaller, and picking out the Lean. 
When this is prepared, they ſtow it under Deck 
till the Fat of all the Whale is on board; then cut- 
ting it ſtill ſmaller, they put it up in Tubs in the 
Hold, or Bottom of the Veſſel, cramming them 
very full and cloſe; this done, they ſail home- 
wards, where the Fat is to be boiled, and melted 
down into Train Oil. 
As to the Produce of this Fiſhery, it is different 
in different Years. In 1697, the moſt fortunate 
Year that ever was known, one hundred and 
ninety- ſeven Veſſels took one thouſand nine hun- 
dred fixty-eight Whales. Whereas, in 1725, 
there were two hundred and twenty-ſix Veſlels, 
which only took three hundred and forty-nine. Of 
theſe Veſſels, twelve were Engliſh, which caught 
to their Share twenty-five Whales and a Half; 
the Produce of theſe were, one thouſand Punche- 
ons of Blubber, and twenty Tons of Whale- bone. 
Now ſuppoſing a Puneheon of Blubber to be 
worth two Pounds fifteen Shillings, as it was to 
the Dutch in 1697; and an hundred Weight of 
Whale-bone to be worth four Pounds four Shil- 
lings, the amount of both Articles will be three 
thouſand five hundred and ninety Pounds for the 
whole Year's Produce ; and the Value of the Pro- 
duce to the whole Number of Ships were three 
| hundred 
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hundred ſorty- ſix thouſand ſeven hundred and for- 
ty-four Pounds ten Shillings. 
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The WniTiNG is one of the ſmalleſt of this 

Kind of Fiſh, it being ſeldom met with above a 
Foot in Length. It is a ſlender Fiſh for the Size, 
eſpecially towards the Tail, for about the Head 
the Make is conſiderably larger. | 

The Fleſh is ſweet, tender, and in univerſal 
Eſteem. In ſome Parts of England and Holland, 
they take out the Guts of xheſe Fiſh, and then dry 
them, by which Means they may be kept a conſi- 
derable Time. They eat pretty enough. 

There is another Sort of Whiting, not above 
ſeven Inches long, which is very common in the 
Mediterranean Seas, and is called by the Yenetians, 
Mzllo, but by the People of Mar ſuilles, Capelan. 
It is doubted by ſome whether they are found in 
the Ocean or not; and yet it is probable that this 
is the ſame Fiſh which our Countrymen corrupt- 
ly call Capeling, and which they catch upon the 
Amarican Coalt for a Bait in Cod-fiſhing. It is of 

-a darker Colour than a common Whiting, and has 
a Barb at its Noſe like a Cod. The Fleſh is very 
ſoft, tender, and nouriſhing. _ : 

The Fiſhing for W hitings in a Boat or Smack 
is diverting enough, becauſe they bite very freely, 
and require no very nice Tackle to catch them. 
You may know where to caſt Anchor by the Sea- 
Gulls, for they never fail to hover over the Place 

where 
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where the Whitings lie, and if they ſeem to dip 
into the Water every now and then, you are ſure 
not to looſe your Labour, 
At Portſmouth, the Tradeſmen frequently get 
ſmall Smelts as Baits, and find good Diverſion 
amongſt the Whitings; but if Smelts are not to be 
had, a Muſcle, a Herring, a hairy Worm, a Lob, 
or a Marſh Worm, are good Baits. You need 
not uſe any Rod, but a — Line, with 
half a Dozen Hooks half a Vard diſtant from each 
other. The Line may be faſtened to the Inſide 
of the Boat, by which Means you will have but 
little Trouble, except in drawing up your Fiſh, 


and putting on freſh Baits. The Time of wait- 


Ing before you examine your Hooks need not be 
long, for they are a very greedy Fiſh. 


WHITING-POLLACK. 


This Fiſh has the Engli/ſþ Name of WIr: 

ING-POLLACK beſtowed upon it, from its Like- 

neſs to a Whiting, However, it is larger, pro- 
rtionably any; ol and not quite ſo thick. 

He lives upon Fiſh, particularly Sand-Eels, 
and is frequently taken near Penzance and St. foes, 
in Cornwall; and is likewiſe often caught in Kock- 
fiſhing. He ſtruggles hard for his Life, and yields 
the Angler good Diverſion. 

Proper Baits in at Ing are ſmall Smelts, 
a live Shrimp, a Cockle, a Perriwinkle, a Lob- 
worm, a Marſh-worm and a hairy Worm, that 


is found under the Sand at the Tide of Ebb. 7 — 
alt, 
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laſt, as it is the moſt natural, ſoit is the moſt ſuc- 
ceſsful Bait; beſides it has this Advantage, that 
it needs no ſcowering, as other Worms do. 

If you fiſh out of a Boat or Smack you will need 
no Rod, and your Line may be fixty Yards long, 
with three or four Hooks one above another, and 
baited with different Baits. Some Inches above 
the higheſt Hook muſt be fixed about half a Pound 
of Lead. When you fiſh, mo mult coil your Line 
in ſeveral Rings in your Left Hand, and holding 
your Lead in your Right, throw it asfar into the 
Sea as you can, taking Care to hold the Loop of 
your Line faſt in your Hand, leſt you loſe it. 

The beſt Time for Sea-fiſhing is in warm Wea- 
ther, and early in the Morning, or after Sun-ſet, 
provided the Tide has been ebbing near an Hour. 
Some in this Kind of- Fiſhing chooſe to place 
themſelves under the Covert of a Rock, where 
they ſhelter themſelves, and fit ſecure from the In- 
clemencies of the Wind and Weather, and this, 
in a proper Senſe, may be termed Rock-fiſhing. 
In this Caſe a Rod is neceſlary, as likewiſe a Float. 
It is common to uſe two Hooks, one to lie at the 
Bottom, and one to hang about Mid-water ; and 
if a little miſchievous Fiſh, called a Miller's 
Thumb, ſhould happen to carry your Bait into 
the Clefts of the Rocks, you muſt have Patience 
till he thinks proper to come abroad, for there is 
no dealing with him by Force. 

The Fleſh of a Whiting-Pollack is well taſted, 
nouriſhing, and flaky like that of a Cod. 
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WHITING-POUT. 


The WülrIN G- Por is remarkably broad in 
Proportion to its Length, by which it is diſtin- 
guiſhed from all other Fiſh of this Kind. 

The Size of this Fiſh is generally about eleven 
Inches long, and three and a half broad. It has 
ſmall Scales, and is of a ſilver Colour on the Bo- 
dy Itke a Whiting. 

This is a different Species from the Whiting- 
Mops; the Whiting-Mops being very young 
Whitings. 

The Whiting-Pout is of a dry, inſipid Taſte, 
and very little eſteemed. 
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